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INTRODUCTION 


By  HON.  JOHN  RUSSELL  YOUNG. 


^^HE  death  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  a 
®  I  ®  great  man — the  going  out  of  a  radiant  light — but 
the  close  of  a  political  era.  More  than  any  leader 
since  Lincoln  he  was  the  embodied  force  of  the  Republican 
party.  Like  Grattan,  he  could  have  said  that  he  stood  by 
cradle,  for  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  nominated  John  C.  Fremont.  If  present  signs  hold, 
it  might  be  also  said  that  he  stood  by  its  grave. 

In  the  identification  of  Mr.  Blaine  with  the  Republican 
party  we  Bnd  the  fulfilment  of  his  life,  and  we  may  estimate 
the  real  measure  of  tlie  man.  The  leader  who  governs  the 
details  of  a  political  organization  surrenders  a  large  part  of 
the  fruits  of  a  genius  which  otherwise  might  win  a  larger 
and  more  useful  place.  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  character  so  in- 
dividual in  temperament  and  so  highly  gifted — he  had  so 
many  phases  of  mental  activity  and  power — that,  if  he  had 
kept  out  of  the  consuming  atmosphere  of  public  affairs,  he 
would  have  now  a  more  definite  and  undoubtedly  a  more 
.enduring  fame.  To  him  might  be  applied  the  criticism  of 
jldsmith  upon  Burke,  that  he  gave  up  to  party  what  was 
aeant  for  mankind.  Any  success  seemed  possible  to  that 
brilliant,  penetrating,  fascinating  intellect.  In  literature, 
Joauence.  scientific  analysis 
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n  enriched  had  Mr   Bla,„  * ''"=™"'^ 

ion  in  th.  ,  ^  """"^  the  li 

I  °;  •     "^  '"'^"^  "^  =^"nals  as  they  vvero  3 

h     He  understood  the  motive,  of  ti.eir. 
■toandor,  the  instinct,  the  ;«^,,.„":M 
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younger  members  of  the  House.  Around  him  were  those 
whose  service  had  gone  back  to  the  earher  days — who  had 
been  old  WTiigs  before  the  Republican  party  was  bom — 
who  had  sat  in  Congress  with  Lincoln.  Tliey  had  resented 
the  election  of  the  young  Colfax  to  the  Vice-Presidency, 
and  now  there  was  the  elevation  of  a  younger  in  the  person 
of  Blaine  as  Speaker.  It  was  the  quarrel  of  the  ciders  in 
the  British  Parliament  against  Pitt,  and  in  the  American 
Congress  against  Hamilton.  It  was  deep  and  widespread. 
But  Blaine  won.  With  his  own  inherent,  e.^quisite  tact  he 
used  his  victory  to  conciliate  those  upon  whose  skirts  he 
had  trodden,  or  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  put  aside. 
The  old  head  upon  young  shoulders  was  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted by  the  elders  themselves,  and  he  had  no  firmer  fol- 
lowers in  time  than  leaders  like  Hamlin  of  Maine,  who  were 
in  the  Senate  while  he  was  trooping  witli  his  school-fellows 
over  the  playground. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Blaine  when  he  became  Speaker  was  a 
governing  factor  in  his  career.  He  had  been  in  accord  with  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  its  conspicuous  leader,  even  in 
a  group  of  leaders  which  embraced  Garfield  and  Allison, 
Roscoe  Conkling,  and  Morton,  of  Indiana.  He  was  even 
an  extreme  Republican.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  impeach- 
ment experiment  against  President  Johnson,  although  in 
later  years,  as  did  General  Grant,  he  regretted  this  im- 
petuosity, or  that  he  had  pcrmittexJ  reasons  of  political 
necessity  to  justify  such  a  proceeding.  If  he  had  not 
accepted  the  first  nomination  of  Grant  with  enthusiasm,  it 
was  because  that  nomination  was  not  welcome  to   Rc- 


f  te  forlorn  expenencesas  a  Northern  soldier  s 

h^s  home  m  the  South.  n,ay  be  accepted" 
ofth.u„.holeson,eti.e.  Gra^twoutl 
disorder  bv  forcp      ni  -      .  ^ 

bin^  of  J  "'  '^^'^"^  "PO"  't  « 

omg  of  the  war — rebellion  ^  • 

t-'.plated.  .ould  entail  ev.ls  greater  1"  h 
''""ght  to  remedy      He  w«  " 

—  Heh:dh":r.e;r::;r 

~  shadow  even  .„  the  hands  or  o:r 
H..oo-hasnotpa.sedjud,.entastoth, 

»«  wc  cannot  know   until  the  sec  "^ 
rovemment.  upon  which  the   Pre^Tto 
iroueht  fo  i;^i,.     «.  .  ^_         '^resident   too] 
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to  debar  him  from  the  Presidency.  Grnnt  in  h\n  reiiei-vvd, 
uncomplaining  way,  accepted  the  ficfcnt  in  ttllcnce,  Hnl 
he  never  forgot  it,  and  Blaine  remained  no  longer  In  hin 
confidence. 

If  Grant,  like  Andrew  Jackson,  had  been  lurttiilrnf  mi  hid 
resentments,  he  might  have  driven  lilaine  out  *><  ''  'v. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  apparent  atlii  >'• 

administration  to  disturb  the  relations  of  Blaine  with  IIm  I'rM* 
ident  Had  be  divtaed  dormant  afitagooitmt  it  would  hM¥it 
bceadificrenL    Presidcxit  Grant  was  nervine  ^  '*■ 

He  had  declared  tkat  be  would  mtA  htm  c^iwimmu-  wn  r<^ 

bis  ««  was  tec  oT  ■■yartwiily.    fUtim  m4  O^hIJ^ 

> jwiiiHi:  anfl  «iiiAd  irae.    He  fatw  «v  «^    'fin  ya^KMW 

i  iwent  sue  4»  «RMinr  4bAr  ifeffMa-    ^9  *8MiMi<W&w 

,mS  44iar  «  iMur  «pi«Mt  w ••(iMi  MMtiMw 


inuBtSfioit  I 


tfUooor.  #• 


^^  -  sentient  o^-  '"  ■^''=''^°"- 

''^"''-     They  sLouW    »,  '^°*"  'I-* 

^<«e  whose  education  ,  ""'  '^'"'■" 

■°*  ">e  example  „'''"'"=  democrat  J 
I  fo  interrupt  the  r,  '°"'  '^^'^  ''"'  "'^t 
"■'•«  Van  Buren  .?■  .    ^ '"^  '"''"=^n,ed  , 


ten.  he 


Tfae< 


4» 


IMI  % 


vteck 


■  tfe  dknc  atf  Ike  SporibcnA^p  WAS  IIk  irfMM  «r  <^ 

anattitBdeaf  roervc  He  had  »o  ■itucwcc  w  t^  dNfart^ 
trattoooTGraskt  He  was  so  much  of  ui  Alven  t\>w«fxh  U4^y«« 
that  he  (fid  noC  visit  the  \Vh^  House.    He  retir««l  1f<m  ^ 

Aitiiur  Cabtoct.    la  the  Senate  he  underwent  what  »"'•>»•  ^ 

called  a  period  of  gestauioit  Conklinj*.  EdinuiuK  k  ,  '  s 
and  others  learoed  in  the  law,  ncwr  ceased  to  renii«il  htm  wT 
his  shortcomings  in  jurisprwdcnce.  Pride  of  iMtMifruUw,  Of 
perhaps  political  rivalr>*.  kept  his  collcaguc«  in  M  tttttttt''*  *'^ 
criticism.  Beyond  the  Senate  he  \vi\*  their  mAxInr.  WilUm 
its  walls  they  would  not  lake  him  even  rts  m  peer.  The  S«rt* 
ate  was  therefore  an  irritating  atmosphere  to  hU  cKi]viUlt« 
sensitive  genius.  Wlien  wc  recall  what  woi  exp«ct«d  of  htiil 
in  the  Senate,  history  must  record  that  he  inndc  mo  ttlyn, 

And  yet,  all  this  time,  holdinR  an  attittnle  ritlirr  ■'    »'■  m-m 
or  antagonism  to  the  ruling  political  power*,  Dcni  .1 

well  as  Republican,  Blaine  governed  hJi  win|(  of  ihcrpAily  with 
absolute  sway.  It  was  even  more  than  the  aiitocrue y  of  CUy, 
There  was  no  policy  too  wayward,  no  cxpcf  inteni  htn  dufln^ 

^yiidHiiMfctiftAitaHii^JiMHiUMnlilnHb 


Stem,  the  Re„ubl,>.  ^^^nuow  an, 

''-phenomenal.     He  had  ^   k"' "' '^"'^ 

K  and  keep  hf„.nL^h::;j:7-" 

e.irs  there  tvis  n^      •  '^"P'^'^me  Jionor; 

r^hrhepoteryo^BT'^'V^^''"'"'^---! 

«"^  "'at  or  Z'T;^-  *"""'  -  =•<= 

^nfficence  of  his  «•„  '  ''"  ^°' 

JI  l,.„l  ,i,.„v  ,  ,,    •'.  ''^"-  Sherman.  Allison   ' 


Mr.  Qcvdnd  Bade  aa  xtgosiaft  ipoa  dK  irvnuMS.  It 
was  an  able»  triaprratr,  bcgmfaig  ilnniinuif..  kvassMW 
depaiture  ia  inascc.  It  g»e  die  party  ia  po^irer  aa>i«Me 
which  fVmiiirkrf  tastaaC  rcspoosc  if  tike  psuty  ia  fyporttfca 

were  not  to  be  carried  away  by  it.  Blaine  was  m  ISrii 
wbcB  the  message  rrached  Coc^ress.  He  knew  onty  the 
syaopsis  in  the  foreign  press.     But  be  saw  ccHMgh  to  mim 

the  salient  as  well  as  the  weak  points  of  the  Ptv^iJeitt's  ar- 
guroeat  At  once  there  came  answer  by  cable  in  Uic  form 
of  an  interview'  with  Blaine — a  briUiant,  cxhjiustive,  ilarini; 
reply  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was  an  c\'cnt  in  political 
history,  and  showed  the  genius  of  instant  command.  Bcfitro 
the  smoke  of  the  Cleveland  cannon  had  died  out  the  banner 
of  the  plumed  knight  was  in  the  advance,  and  iJic  Kepub- 
licans  felt  the  joy  of  immediate  and  resolute  leadership, 
The  aggressive  temperament  of  Blaine,  like  tlut  of  CUy, 
[^kcAigd  among  tl^c  conservative  dcmcnU  a  fadiiHt  til 


iicnaous  personality  of  Gran ^      tl. 

heavily  upon  Blaine     r  ^''"""^'^ 

--"'-,.ip....,,:^/°-'-ofcon,,u., 

I'"  the  destiny  of  th.  ^     ""'  ''''^'  "'S 
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Una  to  New  York,  and  mctDbers  from  New  York  are  fight- 
ing upon  the  Calhoun  nuUi6cAtion  tines  of  half  a  century 

.pLgo.  Finance  lias  become  a  question  of  economy  and  book- 
keeping. We  cannot  raise  the  credit  of  the  nation  to  a 
higher  point  The  problem  is,  not  to  lower  it  The  tariflf 
is  considered  no  longer  as  a  principle,  but  as  a  policy.  The 
relations  of  reciprocity  with  the  American  Republics  are  as 
well  accepted  as  tlic  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  with  foreign 
nations  there  is  no  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  arbitration 

'imay  not  be  the  harbinger  of  peace. 

With  all  these  distinctive  triumphs  tlie  name  of  Mr. 
Blaine  is  associated,  and  upon  their  acceptance  and  fruition 
his  fame  will  rest  From  that  point  of  view  it  might  be  fel( 
as  if,  under  the  providence  of  God,  his  work  was  done. 
War  problems  arc  dead,  and  we  have  only  the  pensions  as  a 
consequence  of  the  war.  The  graver  problems,  then^  that 
come  under  the  subtle  and  ingenious  leadership  of  Mr. 
Henry  George,  and  which,  as  recent  political  events  indi- 
cate, will  press  upon  the  electorate,  mean  a  new  era  with 
which  tlie  genius  of  Mr.  Blaine  would  have  had  no  rela- 
tion. There  was  nothing  speculative  in  his  political 
philosophy,  and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  audacity  and  specu- 
lation. He  had  no  hospitality  for  dreams.  Wc  look  in 
vain  for  any  sympathy  with  the  sentimental  or  radical  ele- 
ments of  politics,  for  the  splendid  aspirations  of  Wendell 
Phillips  or  the  stately  dogmatism  of  Charles  Sumner.  He 
saw  politics  as  a  practical  man.     It  was  a  business  as  much 

L.{U  a  railway  or  a  canal;  the  business  of  governing  races; 

*  the  maintenance  of  society;  tlie  preservation  and  the  dcvel- 


-JUilBUm.  bo™  {nWabout^he  caring 
^^     ndT,  """*'■'"' '^''°"^'"-^ - 

^o^^sed  ^.nthatsten,  period.  ConWing. 
h^^U.  were  among  tl.c  number,  and  the 

J.e  country  in, eg,-.,a.,Ve  and  oxccufVe  a 
^."^  "'"P!"y  to  lead,  and  ye.  M.  B,,„,  ,, 
'eadc.    There  ca„  be  but  one  explana.io 
wa.that.„defi„.,b,e.i„,p„p,W,c,,„, 

e  go>^n,ment  of  „,en.  what,  in  the  abs, 
^mp.hen3,ve.ord.n,ay  be  called  "geniu. 
"'.V"^"'^"""^-""de„cy.     The  barn 

•"c    has  gone  into  general  circulation  as  a, 

-"■ng.    But  the  student  of  Mr.  BWsca 
Ptlcr  explanafon.     He  wil,  see  n,n,  „,e„ul 

comprehensive  intellect,  a  „,e.orynkes.e 

-nwh.H,a.eag,owto.hat\esjri 
les..  and  a  deep  ,nsi^htintff|,l,^,„  „,,.., 
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va  Uk^ 


3i=L  Kne  kKW  the  Mif  «a  ««R  tt  ^  liW«E#i^ 

r  bbor.  its  v^nety  AAd  ^loeaek  co«W  Oi^'CVMM  ^V«W  Mk 
boay  life.    As  edSbor,  le^Ulor,  ^  i^ 

die  crad  haad  of  insK&ottt  feite  bcfjin  lo 
be  was  aever  ifie.    It  w«s  m  ACti>Hty  it> 
could  not  ftirest,  and  which  yielded  4l<Hi«  to  tk«(h.     Thin 
tre  know  and  pathcticalty  rraliic,  novv  that  wr  havr  If  ak^^I 
that  the  end  canic  from  a  slow,  linjjcrinj;,  c«cn*Al»"  ■' 

The  heart-rending  picture  of  Grant  wiitinu  ht»  m-  m*in« 
speechless  and  writhing  is  a1mo:<(t  niu.illrvl  l>y  Ihi*  ivtitUttiP 
Blaine — holding  his  part)'  leadership,  Nwnylnij  thfl  ihpliMUAfy 
of  the  nation,  and  coming  within  the  circle  of  a  VnMUliMttlMl 
nomination,  while  disease  in  it«  most  divrtdcil  form  ww» 
wasting  him  away.  This  counige,  h"Wov«*r,  Wii«  (lie  doinl' 
^ting  quality  in  his  career,  and  will  cxphiiti  how  Itt^  Will 
ne  to  be  a  bw  with  tlie  inultiliide  nrtd  nway  ii  htdlMit'i 
destiny. 
We  take  our  leave  of  Htainc  In  pride  imd  tfrtitditilo,     I  In 


rand  courage.     A  ahfning  fi,,„,^,         "  J 
•"mate  the  hoW^on  of  aJ,.  ^"'^* 

K  to  the  ctern,ti«  C  b  r  T"'' 
H-  to  do  for  hi.^  '7  '*'"■'''■"« 
f  rd  to  lose.  '^    '"'=■  ""'^  *^''°'"  -, 

John  Ryss 


JAMES  G.  6UINE. 


TS^  J   n'r'i     of  ^  hij>»— w  ATftev  <i  iV 

ikU  in  itore  Ibr  lun. 
WfaHe  the  s^gns  of  t^  ZodtAc  aikI  v  th, 

uv  not  tiow  snpipoAMl  to  iiitluouKV  .  ..,,„, ,. ,,  a« 

ooQsnlt  oAtare's  sigtts^  if  not  lo  fxrvtrll,  «4  tr«M  H> 

couDt    for   hamftn  ohanctemlio«,     K\0r>    mIuiIi'MI   %\t 

'^tnthropolo^  admits  th»t  «  Scotohumn  w^^^»l»^  l»o  itii)nw«k* 

Me  Id  the  Netherlands,  or  «  Swttzor  in  \\\o  \U\U  ol   huly, 

Familj,  too,  or  in  other  wonlm  Unenjfi»i  In  itot^ttMiit  K  (mi- 

nentons  factor  in  nhaping  oltnruotcrUtioR.     iii^  '  nl 

II.JB  that  in  order  to  evt>Wo  thn  iilmkl  iiiiiM  vo\i  «<  iki 

four  hundred  yearn  before  Itia  birth.     AdoMum  ravn  U  lh« 


proportions  of  wo,!,,  uti,,,,-      ^"""^  "^i* 
«'■«   valley  a..dS  a  •,V,T''"'''^'« 

'""Mng  »val«     Amid  th      ""^^  "''^^»  '^^ 
«d    there  poplTot  '^7"-  "."  "^"^-^  '""°"< 

(>^cen   tI,o  slrong  linolo      •  ,      ,     "'  "''^"S 
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closures  or  wander  contentedly  on  the  grassy  hill  sides. 
They  are  of  the  best  breeds,  and  the  value  of  their  prod- 
ucts evince  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  selection  and 
propagation. 

On  8  narrow  strip  of  valley  between  the  Monongahela 
River  and  the  foot  Ijills  of  Krepp's  Koob  stands  the  unpre- 
tentious town  of  West  Brownsville.  It  is  irregularly 
built  of  brick  and  wood,  and  its  topography  is  inaned  by 
ravines  and,  in  later  year?,  b}'  railroad  embankments.  It 
has  the  air  of  business  and  thrift,  and  hero  and  there  are 
dwellings  which  tell  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Their  sub- 
stantial build,  antique  architecture,  and  somewhat  quuint 
surroundings,  show  that  prosperous  and  cultivated  fam- 
ilins  have  found  a  homo  therein  for  several  generations. 
On  the  oppcisite  side  of  the  river,  in  Fayette  County,  are 
the  towns  of  Enst  Brownsville  and  Bnilgeport,  two  towns 
in  one,  and  the  real  business  centre  of  the  valley,  at  this 
point.  A  bridge  connects  them  with  West  Brownsville, 
BO  that  there  is  a  blending  of  populations  and  buaincssi 
not  to  say  a  homogeuiety  of  interests,  which  make  practi- 
cally an  unincorporated  city  out  of  the  three  towns. 

Ea.st  Brownsville,  or  Brownsville  proper,  is  even  more 
medieval  in  appearance  than  its  namesake  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  ladeed,  a  visitor  can  hardly  escape  the 
impression  that  he  is  in  some  European  town,  whose  front 
is  the  Khine-like  river,  whose  streets  lead  steeply  up  to 
castles  on  the  overlooking  height*,  whose  small  old-fash- 
ioned houses,  close  upon  the  side  walks,  suggest  the  arch- 
itecture of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  cobble  stone  pave- 
ments* irregularly  flagged  sidewalks,  medieval  churches, 
and  bluffs  crowned  with  a  few  oafitellated  mansions,  com- 
plete the  impression  that  here,  as  hardly  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  have  been  preserved  the  architectural  ideals  of 
those  who  cherished  fond  memories  of  their  fatherlands 


W^hu,gto„  Count,,  «ndT^t,rrt 

reucft.  «,th  thcr  respective  Indmn  allien 
«e   ,.a*  p^^eer^  f-m  tLe  East  ^Zcol 
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troopa  and  forces  in  the  Colonj-  of  Vii^nia ; — I,  reposing 
es|>eclal  trust  and  confideace  tu  the  ability*  conduct  and 
fldtility  of  you»  the  said  George  Wrtshhigton,  have  np- 
pointed  you  my  express  messenger  ;  and  you  are  hereby 
Hutborized  and  empowered  to  proceed  hence,  with  all  con- 
venient and  possible  despatch,  to  the  part  or  place  on  the 
Ohio  where  the  French  have  lately  erected  a  fort,  or  forts, 
or  where  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  resides,  in 
order  to  deliver  ray  letter  and  message  to  him  ;  and  after 
waiting,  not  exceeding  one  week  for  an  answer,  you  ore  to 
take  your  leave  and  return  immediately  bock. 

**To  this  commission  I  have  set  my  hand  and  caused 
th(^  great  seal  of  this  <lominion  to  be  affixed  at  the  city  of 
Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  my  government,  this  30th  day  of 
October,  in  the  twenty -seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  bis 
majesty,  George  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain  &c., 
A.  D.,  1763.  HOBERT  DiNWIDDIE. 

The  youthful  Washington  sped  on  his  perilous  journey, 
through  deep  forests,  along  Indian  trails,  and  down  the 
roaring  stretches  of  the  Wonongabela.  In  a  very  short 
while  he  was  to  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  history 
which  embraced  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  bloo<l.  Tlte  campnigns  of  Braddock  nguinst  the 
French  were  not  models  of  generalshii*.  They  resulted  in 
disasters,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  bloody  "  Braddock's 
Field,"  now  «  famous  pic-nic  resort,  where  the  visitor 
loves  to  recall  the  genius  of  the  young  Washington,  to 
which  the  safety  of  the  defeated  and  crest-fallen  British 
reguhirs  was  due.  These  campaigns,  arid  the  Indian 
wars  and  massacres  which  attended  or  fctllowed  them, 
gAve  a  glow  to  border  history  and  became  the  source  of 
countless  traditictns,  which  even  the  ba-*'^^*''*'''  '  *-vo 
to  hear  recounted.  They  introdiict-  -"^  B'^venture,  the  contin- 
JbO^thQ  aew  and  coveted  territo  "^^  ^"'^  *^"«^»  ^««"*^^  ^, 


'i'heso   .neo    were  true  types  of  th 

pared  the  JuXn/it  b,„  T""''"'""^' 

♦v/iile  the  events  of  the   H«^„i   .• 
BturJy  citizenship  i„  the  wi!t       'A'"" 
^K-attheL^eteltX?:;, 
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Wr  rjnota  of  volunteers,  who  swelled  the  army  of  General 
H^iTisoa  on  the  i^kes,  and  the  garrisons  nt  Hahimore  aiul 
Wa.iihington.  Their  return  enriched  the  history  nnd  tra- 
ditions of  the  County,  and  stimulated  the  patriotism  nf 
the  people.  The  County  ountribuicd  a  company  for  the 
defence  of  Texas  in  1836,  and  sent  many  voluntecra  to  tlie 
Mexican  war  in  1846.  Thus  inspired  hy  a  history  nnd 
tradition  which  bristle  with  adventure^  bellies  and  patriotia 
efToris,  the  geuenitions  of  Wasbin^on  County  as  they 
passed  away  left  to  their  succossurs  a  glorious  exatuple, 
and  that  liigb  standard  of  patriotUm  which  tilted  them  for 
tho  mighty  struggle  of  1861,  and  helped  them  to  furnish 
to  the  nation  so  many  evidences  of  devotion  to  oouutry 
and  to  free  institutions. 

Among  the  adherents  of  the  Scottish  Prince  Charlie,  nt 
the  fatid  battle  of  Culloden,  wtus  a  soldier  uaiueil  Ulaine. 
The  name  is  that  of  a  Highlander,  whose  chin  may  hiivo 

.had  a  Beat  near  Loch  Lomond.  This  indication  of  iin 
icient  ancestry  and  a  Scottish  origin  may  gratify  the 
enrious,  but  it  can  scarcely  add  to  the  Uistrn  of  tho  man 
who  has  90  distinguitthcd  the  name  in  American  annalti. 
We  know  the  drift  of  Scottish  families,  and  even  clans,  to 

jtthe  north  of  Ireland,  and  their  uses  for  purposes  of  con- 
|ueBt  as  well  as  their  tenacious  grasp  of  iho  soil.  We 
know  also  of  those  Scotch-Irish  qualities  which  became 
desirable  in  America,  especially  where  they  supplemented 
the  efforts  of  the  peace-loving  Quakers,  Both  Quaker  and 
German  found  the  natural  pioneers  of  North  Ireland  a 
[ilendid  bulwark  against  Indian  encroachment,  and  oitoel- 
&nt  levelera  of  primeval  forest.  They  proved  to  be  fron- 
ier  men  for  the  throng  of  non-combatanta  who  mado 
baste  to  pro6t  by  their  energy  and  prowess.  Tho  broad 
expanse  of  S(jil,  the  opportunity  for  adventure,  the  contin- 
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and  hid  staff  wero  on  llicir  way  to  suppress  the  Wliiskey 
Relicllion  tliey  became  liie  guest:)  ut' (Juloitel  liluiiie,  niul 
wliile  there  leiinied  of  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents,  lb 
ia  inferable  fi'om  Colonel  litaino'i*  liberality  thut  he  was 
poaseused  of  con&ideiable  wealtli,  whiuh  seems  to  have 
been  fortunately  augiuetited  by  that  of  his  wife,  who  was 
of  thj  family  uf  Gaibraiths.  lie  died  at  Carlisle  ia  1S04, 
after  serving  a  term  as  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  County. 

The  domestic  life  of  Col.  Blahie  wns  as  interesting  as 
bis  public  career  was  patriotic.  On  the  death  of  his  fii't^t 
wife,  be  remained  a  widower  for  five  years.  Near  his 
estate  of  "Middlesex  **  resided  Judge  Duncan,  a  man  of 
social  rank  and  high  spirit.  Ou  account  of  a  personal 
difficulty  between  the  Jtnlge  and  a  lawyer  of  the  Cumber- 
land County  liar  by  the  name  of  Lambcrtou,  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel  passed.  The  Judge  chone  James  Uhiino, 
Col.  Blaine's  son,  aa  Ina  second.  The  issue  of  the  duel 
was  the  death  of  Judge  Duncan  by  a  rifle  ball  in  the  fore« 
head.  In  due  time  Col.  Blaine  married  Judge  Duncan  s 
widow.  She  survived  liim  many  years,  &nd  died  in  1850, 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  at  her  mansion  on  Walnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  where  kIiq  Jjad  lived  for  along  time 
ID  affluence  and  amid  social  distinction.  The  descendants 
and  connections  of  Col.  Blaine  are  nuraeroua  iii  Pcnnt\yl- 
vania,  and  other  parts  of  the  Union.  They  nnmber, 
among  nthers,  the  Lyons,  Russels,  Ewings,  Alexanders, 
Reeds,  Widkers  and  Gillespies-  The  son  of  Col,  Blaine's 
secund  wife,  Dr.  Stephen  Duncan,  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  planters  and  most  philanthropic  man  in  the 
State  of  Misf^issippi. 

His  eldest  son  was  James  Blaine.  He  was  given  the 
benefit  of  an  education  at  home  and  abroad  and.  having 
inherited  ample  means,  he  was  diverted   from   the  legal 
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educatiou  by  truvel  in  Europe*  South  America  and 
'the  West  Indies,  and  bad  brought  to  tbc  West  a  fino 
ph^'aique  and  fiufi^rior  manners.  For  the  time  and  place 
be  was  acoouuted  rather  aristocratic,  and  those  censori- 
ously inclined  saw  in  him  a  man  whose  inclinations  ran 
rather  to  pleasure  than  work.  He  entertained  in  a 
princely  fashion  and  extended  charity  with  lavish  hand. 
Fsom  a  strict  dollar  and  cent  point  of  view  he  was  not  a 
fluccessful  manager,  and  the  vast  estates  under  his  con- 
trol failed  to  realize  as  had  been  hoped  for  by  his  father 
and  himself.  In  fact,  they  began  to  dwindle  to  such  ho 
extent  aa  to  cause  their  now  owner  to  look  about  for 
some  means  of  adding  to  an  annual  income. 

But  ere  this  happened,  and  while  still  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  tall  and  handboiuc,  with  eyes  noted  for  their 
acrength  and  brilliancy,  fond  of  society,  bearing  a  diploma 
from  Washington  College,  flushed  with  pride  and  manly 
importance,  he  met  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  leading 
families  of  Wei>tem  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Maria  Gillespie, 
land  surrendered  to  her  charms  of  mind  and  appearance. 
Her  grandfather,  Neal  Gillespie,  immigrated  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  Fayette  County  in  1771,  where  he  at 
once  assumed  importance  as  a  land  holder  and  public 
spirited  citizen.  Though  of  Scotehrlrish  origin,  the  family 
were  ardent  Catholics,  and  possessed  of  a  character  wtiich 
developed  strength  under  strain  of  circumstances.  Neal 
Gillespie  soon  puhhed  his  wa)'  westward  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  and  erected  the  first  stone  house  beyond  the  stream, 
upon  Indian  Hill  farm,  in  Washington  County,  Pa.  This 
was  in  the  year  1778.  This  house  still  stands,  and  in 
early  times  it  was  noted  as  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the 
GiUeapie  farm,  where  were  wont  to  assemble  the  many 
handsome  men  and  women  of  the  section  who  loved  the 
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tiring  Chrisiian,  sincere  in  conviction,  yd  not  so  wedded 
to  creed  as  ti»  refuse  ii  lover  of  opposite  belief,  nnd  souio- 
what  giveu  to  tlie  ways  of  the  world. 

The  happy  co«pl«  were  married,  preHuniubly  at  the 
Gillespie  numsion,  us  such  would  have  been  in  accord 
with  the  custom  of  the  days,  and  there  they  nmde  their 
home  for  a  time.  Mere  wfre  born  tlieir  first  s*  n  and 
daughter.  But  the  husband  soon  determined  to  set  up 
for  himself  and  to  live  in  a  style  more  becoming  to  his 
taster.  As  the  Gillespie  estate  Imd  become  largely  his 
own,  partiv  through  hia  wife  and  [  artly  by  purchase,  he 
fielcctcd  as  lii:i  future  home  the  house  in  which  his  wtfe^a 
grandfutlier  hod  formed}-  resided,  and  by  means  of  im- 
provements converted  it  into  a  convenient  and  ostenta- 
tious residence.  Thither  they  moved  in  the  year  1829, 
[:$Dd  the  mansion  was  dedicated  by  an  evening  party. 
Here  Ephraini  indulged  to  his  heart's  content,  his  tasto 
for  visitation  and  travel,  and  his  love  fur  a  fine  team  and 
open-handed  hospitality.  He  became  noted  for  his  dex- 
terous horsemanship  and  his  fine  span  of  chestnut  sorrels 
— ^Uolivar  and  Beaver — ,for  his  fashionable  apparel,  old- 
fashioned  dinners,  and  elegant  evening  parties.  In  all 
this  there  was  no  economy,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  his 
wife  proved  to  be  the  more  prudent  manager,  their  estates 
must  have  sufferetl  sooner  than  they  really  did. 

It  was  while  they  resided  in  their  new  two-storied  man- 
Mou,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  that  their  second 
ftun,  and  third  child,  James  Gillespie  Blaine,  was  born, 
January  31st«  1880.  The  event  was  heralded  as  such 
events  are  in  a  country  town*  It  contributed  joy  to 
parents.  It  augured  nothing  of  that  fame  which  the 
child  would,  in  manhood,  attain.  A  family  liad  been 
augmented  by  one.     The  future  would  make  that  one  a 
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Ja>ies  G.  Blaine's  boyhood  was  spent  as  that  of 
other  children,  amid  the  influences  of  home,  and  subject  to 
just  those  events  which  nmke  up  the  history  of  early 
youth.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  paternity  contributed  to 
goi>d  cheer,  to  freedom  of  action,  to  originality,  to 
independence,  while  his  maternity  smoothed  the  harsher 
lines  of  charaotcr  with  the  administrations  of  pious  reOne- 
tnent.  Home  was  for  him  a  safeguard  and  assurance. 
Its  restraints  and  encouragements  were  suc-li  as  to  bal- 
ance, and  the  character  formed  therein  might  well  prove 
to  be  natural  and  healthy.  Fortunately  also  for  him  his 
environment  was  snch  as  to  conduce  to  fine  physical 
growth.  Ho  could  recreate  at  will  un  the  paternal  acres, 
and  drink  in  life  from  the  hill  tops. 

As  his  traits  developed,  he  was  found  to  be  of  sprightly, 
mischievons  turn,  given  to  physical  motion  and  to  boy- 
hood  pranks.  Having  access  to  the  river,  and  a  frequent 
,  witness  of  the  boats  that  passed,  he  essayed  a  boot  and 
navigable  water  of  his  own.  He  dammed  np  the  stream 
that  Howed  down  from  ItuHan  Hill  and  launched  upon 
it  a  tiny  bark  of  his  own  construction.  But  the  neigh- 
boring boys  repeatedly  tore  down  his  dam,  and  spoiled 
his  navigalinn.  He  applied  to  the  stalwart  ferryman  for 
help,  and  offered  to  bring  his  cows  for  an  entire  week  if 
be  would  build  him  a  dam  out  of  stones  so  large  that  the 
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him  to  enter  the  {>atch,  and  tried  to  frighten  him  by  tell" 
iiig  him  it  was  full  of  cop|iurheud  snakes.  She  utterly 
failed  iu  her  object,  for  tbc  uextday  Jim  came  loaded  for  a 
fretib  bonihardnieiitw  It  was  a  Iiot  day  and  ttie  teacher 
herself  fell  asleep.  Jim  took  aim  and  lauded  a  black- 
berry 00  the  point  of  her  nobe.  She  awakened  suddenly 
and  irately,  lustiuct  told  her  whence  the  niiasile  had 
come  and  she  bummuued  the  culprit  before  her. 

**  Did  you  shoot  that  berry  ?  "  she  demanded  angrily. 

No  response  came,  hut  Jim*s  downcast  features  sud- 
denly lighted  up  with  a  smile. 

«Did  you  shoot  that  berry?"  she  again  fiercely  de- 
manded. 

"  No'm,'*  replied  Jim ;  "  I  shot  yow*" 

Mrs.  Dorsey  would  fain  have  laughed  outright,  butfuar* 
ing  a  loss  of  dignity  audinduence  in  the  school,  she  drew 
the  ofiTt'nder  acmss  her  lap  and  administered  proper  pun* 
i^ihment  witli  a  bauk.  She  declared  that  Jim  did  not 
squirm  under  the  blows  and  gave  her  no  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion hy  opening  a  childish  yell.  The  same  good  lady*  con- 
tinuing her  reminisences,  says  the  buys  uiscd  to  plague 
Jim  by  calling  him  *'nosy/*  which  was  very  nauglity  in 
them,  though  not  inappropriate  owing  to  the  prominence 
of  that  organ.  He  got  a  awuet  revenge  though,  fur  he 
was  always  at  the  head  of  his  clasSf  always  knew  hi^A  les- 
sons. hn<I  delighted  in  hard  tasks,  especially  in  spoiling. 

While  praaky  and  even  boisterous  in  school,  he  waa 
rather  shy  and  reticent  in  society.  The  storekeeper  once 
played  a  practical  joke  on  him  by  wrapping  up  an  article 
he  liad  not  asked  for.  He  returned  with  it  to  the  store, 
to  be  greeted  with  roars  uf  laughter  by  the  loungers. 
Shortly  after,  the  storekeeper  was  measuring  grain  and 
keepuig  tally  by  laying  a  cob  on  tlie  ledgis  for  e^ich  bushel 
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for  the  office  of  Prothouotary  and  was  elected.  In  order 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  ttio  office  Kphinim  Ulaine  moved  to 
Washington,  tlie  (bounty  seat,  in  the  latter  part  of  1-S42  or 
early  part  of  1S43.  He  hud  resolved  to  give  his  son 
James  h  collegiate  education  at  the  college  there,  and  that 
he  might  prepare  for  it,  be  was  scut  to  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
where  in  the  home  of  Hon.  Thonma  Ewing,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  he  enjoyed  along  with  Thoiuus  Kwing, 
Junior,  the  tutorship  of  William  Lyons,  brother  of  Lord 
Lyons,  and  uncle  of  the  then  Uriiish  Minister  at  Woshing- 
tom  The  cultured  family  of  Mr.  Ewing,  an  uucle  of 
Blaine,  exerted  an  excellent  influence  on  the  young 
student,  and  under  a  tutorship  of  one  chosen  Lo  care  for 
an  own  child,  he  soon  completed  his  preparatory  coiir«e.  In 
the  fall  of  1S43  he  was  reatly  to  enter  college,  and  re- 
turned home  for  that  purpose. 

The  institution  which  was  to  receive  him  was  the  Wash* 
ington  and  Jefferson  College.  It  had  its  origin,  as  the 
colleges  of  New  England  hail,  in  the  general  respect  for 
religion  and  learning,  and  the  need  of  institutions  which 
might  be  not  only  conservers  of  these  things  and  centres 
for  instruction  iu  them,  but  sources  of  supply  to  the  min- 
istry. Before  they  had  made  a  home  for  themselves  the 
people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  made  a  home  for  those 
things  of  tht!  spirit  which  were  denrest  to  them.  It  is  a 
rare  devotion  which  inspires  the  building  of  churches  and 
schools  in  advance  of  full  provision  for  more  material 
,  needs.  It  belongs  only  to  the  sturdiest  class  of  men — men 
who  have  done  much  for  the  world  ;  and  is  worth  noting 
where  we  find  it. 

It  was  mainly  with  the  purpose  of  providing  a  means  for 
the  nurture  of  a  ministry  at  home  that  the  Kev.  John 
M*Millan,  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Dodd  es- 
Ubllshed  schools  of  their  own  at  CharLiurs,  Buffalo,  and 
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the  lesser  colleges;  the  close  relation  of  pupil  niiil  teaclier. 
The  clatis  with  whicli  young  Bluiue  entered  was  of  about 
the  usual  number — thirty-three. 

One  of  his  classmates,  Alexander  M.  Gow,  of  Fonta- 
nelle,  Iowa,  writes  of  Mr.  Blaioe^s  youth,  that  while  at 
College  he  was  "a  boy  of  pleasing  rutinners  and  agreeuble 
address,  quite  popular  among  the  students  and  ia  society. 
He  was  a  better  scholar  thaii  student.  Having  very  quick 
perceptions  and  a  remarkable  memory,  he  was  able  to 
catch  and  retain  easily  what  came  to  others  by  hard  work. 
In  tiie  literary  society  he  was  a  politician,  and  it  was 
there,  I  think,  that  lie  received  a  good  deal  of  the  training 
that  made  him  what  he  is."  The  mother  of  his  college 
room-mate  remembers  very  well  when  her  son  brought 
hinx  home  to  spend  a  vacation.  She  speaks  of  him  as  a 
"  i-nw,  angular  fellow,  with  a  big  nose,"  and  says  that 
when  she  met  him  a  year  or  two  ago  she  was  **  astounded 
to  find  that  ho  remembered  every  incident  of  those  boyish 
days,  and  cuuld  tell  her  many  things  which  she  had  for- 
gotten. He  remembered  all  the  family,  their  relatives  and 
the  neighbors,  and  could  talk  of  his  visit  as  though  it  had 
been  but  yesterday." 

H.  H.  M.  Pusey,  of  Iowa,  another  of  his  classmates,  and 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Iowa,  says : 


•*  James  Blaine,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  pretty  well- 
built  boy  and  a  hard  student.  He  had  -.m  impediment  of 
his  8|^ech^  however,  which  prevented  htm  from  joining  in 
our  debates  and  declamations,  but  he  could  distance  all 
his  classmates  in  the  matter  of  studies,  and  his  memory 
wtw  remarkable.  We  had  in  the  college  a  literary  society, 
of  which  I  was  president  alKiut  the  time  Blaine  was  six- 
teen years  old.  One  day  lie  came  to  me  and  said :  *  li-b  ill, 
I  would  like  to  be  i>-president  of  the  literary.  Can  you 
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a  boy  to  tell  n  turkey  from  a  goose  wheu  Ha  feathers  are 
off."  " 

Another  who  seems  to  have  known  him  savs  : 


"To  the  new  scholars  who  entered  in  succeeding 
'^classes  he  was  a  hero — uniformly  kind  tu  them,  rcudy 
to  give  assistance  and  advice,  and  eager  to  make  pleasniil 
their  path  in  college  Ufa.  His  handsome  person  and  neat 
attire;  his  ready  syinjiathy  and  prompt  assistance;  Ids 
frank,  generous  uatnre,  and  his  brave  mnnly  bearing, 
made  him  the  best  known,  (he  best  loved,  and  the  most 
popular  boy  at  college.  He  was  the  arbiter  iiniong 
younger  boys  in  all  their  disputes,  and  the  authority  with 
thoee  of  his  own  age  on  all  (jucstions/* 

Young  Blaine's  chief  diversion  while  in  college  seems 
to  have  been  the  hunting  of  the  bushy-tailed  fox,  widch 
abounded  in  the  region.  In  his  sportsman's  excursions 
he  often  accompanied  a  negro  named  Randolph  Teaile, 
who  was  accounted  the  most  skilful  huntsman  in  the 
valley.  Washington  County  b  in  the  midst  of  gently 
undulating  hills,  covered  with  generous  forests,  and  was  a 
fruitful  field  for  this  kind  of  sport  when  James  Blaine 
roamed  over  it  aa  a  boy.     Tlie  county  is  now,  as  it  hiid 

ibegun  to  be  then,  a  rich  agricultural  region.  More  wool  is 
iken  from  the  sheep  that  jmsture  on  its  hills  than  from 
those  of  nuy  other  county  in  the  United  States,  and  ithaa 
fairly  productive  beds  of  coal.  On  its  streams  the  college 
lad  beguiled  his  idle  liours  boating  or  fi?ihing.  The  Mo- 
nongiihela  River  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Washington 
County,  and  there  are  numerous  creeks  within  its  limits. 

-Odd  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  town  of  Washington 
".There  ia  mt  a  stump  or  rock  ou  theaa  hilU  that 
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person;  his  ready  syrapathy  and  prompt  assistance ;  liis 
frnuk  and  generous  nature,  and  bis  bnive,  manly  bearing, 
iiiiide  liim  the  best  known,  the  best  loved,  and  Ibe  most 
popular  boy  at  college.  He  was  the  arbiter  among  younger 
boys  in  all  their  disputes,  and  the  authority  with  those  of 
his  own  ago  on  all  questions. 

"He  wttA  a  natural  tttudent,  excelling  pre-eminently  in 
mathematics  and  Euglitjh  brandies,  showing  also  good 
work  in  the  dead  languages  of  the  clasaitus  Mathematics 
without  question  were  to  him  a  pleasure.  He  threw  into 
the  pursuit  of  them  all  the  ardor  of  a  budding  enthusiasm. 
He  delighted  in  the  close  reasoning;  the  subtle  logic;  the 
inevitable  and  invincible  [iroofe  of  which  the  problems 
and  positions  were  susceptible.  He  enjoyed  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  the  triumph  of  a  mathematical  prin- 
cip1e«  as  though  he.  its  demonstrator,  waa  also  its  inventor. 
He  was  always  perfect  in  mathematical  recitations,  and 
waa  the  idol  of  his  teacher,  Proffessor  Aldrich.  Possessed 
of  an  extraordinary  memory  and  great  quickness  of  np 
prehension,  he  was  able  to  take  strong  hold  of  the  sub- 
jects he  studied  and  retain  them. 

**  One  peculiar  trait  of  his  character  as  then  formed,  and 
which  he  constantly  exhibited,  was  perfect  self-reliance. 
While  others  might  follow  the  ordinary  beaten  tiacks,  ho 
t«wk  delight  In  getting  out  of  them.  Notably  so  when 
one  warm  sunny  afternoon  in  May,  1846,  at  a  recitation 
in  mrttheraatics,  he  stood  before  his  class,  and  having 
drawn  the  figure  on  the  blackboard,  he  wiis  proceeding  to 
prove  the  propositiort  it  contained  when  he  was  inter, 
rupted  by  the  professor. 

"James,  you  are  not  following  the  mode  of  proof  of  tho 
author.** 

To  which  the  lad,  with  quick,  earnest  tones,  leplied  : 


""iXi^red   t/,e  g,,„°  '  "'.  »"  °^ton  since  , 
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pages  of  Ben  JoIidsou,  tbe  lighter  funcies  of  Oliver  Guld- 
smith  miugleci  their  varied  influences  with  the  greater 
Iiislories  aud  tbe  more  nioUest  story  of  the  young  Rejjub- 
lio.  To  the  tale  of  1776  and  the  early  days  of  his  coun- 
try's career  young  Blaine  lent  more  than  a  willing  ear, 
and  was  never  tired  of  the  story  of  how  lai-ge  a  part  his 
great  grandfather  had  played  in  that  sad  yet  glorious 
drama.  The  taste  for  history,  too,  founded  a  solid  taste 
iu  literature  that  has  ever  since  coutinued  to  such  excel- 
lent advantage,  and  notably  makes  brilliant  the  pages  of 
"Twenty  Years  of  Congress." 

'*  Washington  College,  like  similar  institutions,  sua- 
taiued  two  literary  societies,  the  **  Washington"  and  the 
"  Union,'*  which  were  the  pride  of  the  college.  Tboro 
was  between  them  always  a  keen  and  honorable  rivalry- 
The  canvass  for  now  members  at  the  opening  of  each 
terra  of  college  was  very  lively.  New  students  weie  but- 
tonholed on  every  street  corner,  at  every  boarding-house, 
or  "fort,"  as  it  was  termed,  by  some  one  of  the  ardent 
Unionists  or  Washingtonians.  Jim  Blaine  was  an  ardent 
and  energetic  adherent  of  the  "Washington,*'  and  made 
an  admirable  canvasser  for  recruits.  He  was  always  alert, 
and  succeeded  in  winning  many  converts.  It  was  here 
that  he  first  displayed  his  remarkable  aptitude  as  a  pre* 
siding  oflficer,  and  he  displayed  it  iu  a  way  thoroughly 
characteristic.  Having  been  elected  archon,  or  president, 
he  conimitttfil  Cushing's  Afanual  to  memory  before  his  in- 
stallation, and  calmly  astonished  his  most  intimate  friends 
by  the  perfect  ease  and  promptness  with  which  he  made 
his  decisions  and  their  absolute  correctness.  His  mem- 
bership in  AVashington  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  nat- 
ural debater,  not  a  wrangler,  but  a  reasoning  disputant, 
who  delighted  iu  convincing  his  opponent,  if  possible,  that 
ikMMktfMHtaJUiliilhMyiiiMftilMftdMMMHMM 
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the  Monongahela  lUere  was  no  boy  in  the  town  who  cotihl 
jiiiike  hiiu«eif  more  agreeable  during  tixe  long,  white  win- 
ter evenings  or  io  a  ramble  over  tlie  summer  hills,  clad  in 
ftll  the  glorious  verdure  of  tlie  wootla. 

**  And  young  Hluine'8  popuJarity  nmong  the  young 
ladies  of  Washington  w*i3  but  the  echo  of  hia  populnrity 
everywhere.  Hitj  obedience  to  the  rules  of  tJie  institu- 
tion made  him  popuhir  with  the  faculty,  efl{>eciaUy  its 
president,  the  Rev.  David  AlcConaughy,  D.  D.,  the 
honored  and  faithful  [mstor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chvirch 
at  Washington,  the  church  young  Blnine  attended  every 
Sabbuth  morning. 

"Jl  can  be  said  of  him,  as  perhaps  of  few  others  that 
"have  paused  through  college,  that  he  carefully  guarded 
his  hiiblfca,  and  left  college,  aa  he  entered  it,  without  any 
Btaiu  upon  hia  namoi  and  without  having  been  guilty  of 
those  excesses  th«t  stmietimes  leave  their  imprint  in  after 
life  because  of  iiabits  formed  that  were  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

'  It  can  be  also  truly  said  of  him  that  he  was,  although 
surrounded  by  considerable  temptation,  strongly  temper- 
ate, and  that  he  rather  prided  himself  upon  the  fact  that 
he  would  not  touch  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind.  In 
his  ihtercourse  with  his  chissmates  he  w^as  polite  and 
gentlemanly  ;  always  maintaining  a  certain  Mjlf-iespeet, 
he  commanded  admiration,  was  careful  not  to  wound 
their  feelings,  and  left  them  at  the  close  of  his  college 
life  without  an  enemy  among  the  number.  He  graduated 
Willi  honor  to  himselfi  and  ieft  behind  him  a  reputation 
for  integrity,  good  behavior,  and  scholarship  which  few 
btudent^  attain.'* 

Mr.  niaine  graduated  on  the  2.5th  of  September,  1847? 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  eight  months,  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  faculty  of   his  college,  which  con* 
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Miisic. 

4th.  OratloQ— Tbe  Sword  and  the  Ploygb 

.  .  ,   .      J.  G.  Jacob,  Wellaburgh,  Va. 

5th.  Oration— Byron Hustou  QnHil,  TTnion  Valley,  Pa, 

Muaiv. 
6tli.  Oration— The  Era  of  Napoleoa.  .... 
La  Fayette  Markio,  Mill  Grove.  Pa. 

7th.  A  Poora— Tho  Collegian.  .    .  G.  D.  Curtis.  Grove  Creek.  Va, 

8th.  Oration— Moral  Waifare  .    .   .   .  J.  71.  Moore,  WellaviUe,  O. 

Sth.  Oration— Poverty UsefQlin  the  devlopmeut of  Genius.  . 

B,  0.  Colmory,  UayeavULe,  O. 

Music. 

10th.  Oration— The  American  Boy 

E.  B.  Ueely,  Washington  City.  D.  O, 

AfuHic — Con/erring  of  Dcjrees— Music. 

11th.  Valedictory William  M.  Orr,  Wayne  County,  O. 

M(m'u\ 

BENEDICTION. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  progmrame,  the  honor  of  the 
class  was  divided  between  John.  C.  Hervey,  who  had  the 
Latin  oration;  Tliomas  Porter,  who  had  the  Greek  ora- 
tion ;  and  James  G.  Hlaine,  who  took  the  oration  in  Eng- 
lish. This  was  the  class,  augmented  by  seven  since  the 
Freshmen  year,  and  containing  many  who  in  after  years 
rose  to  positions  of  distinction  and  honor  in  the  country, 
I  Blaine  never  forgot  hia  classmates.  Says  a  correspond- 
ent:— 

"  A  few  years  ago  in  a  little  town  of  Ohio  during  the 
eriiitement  of  a  wild  political  tempest,  Senator  Ulaine,  of 
Maine,  was  advertised  to  make  a  political  speech.  A 
nnrober  of  old  Washington  students  living  within  a  few 
roites  of  the  place  assembled,  and  were  waiting  with  eager, 
flashing  faces  and  high-beating  hearts,  his  arrival  at  the  Btur 
Hon.     The  orntor,  in  charge  of  acommittee,  on  the  way  to 
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hundreJs,  fitted  by  thorough  coHcgiiite  training  for 
every  variety  of  profeasiou  and  other  respectable  service. 
Moro  thuu  three  thousand  graduates,  besides  an  almost 
equal  uumber  w)io  liave  taken  a  partial  course,  embrueing 
fourteen  hundred  ministers,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
hiw^'crs,  four  hundred  phyisiciiins,  six  or  eight  United 
8bate£i  senators,  six  cabinet  officers,  Bt'ty  or  more  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  Bi:cty  judges,  forty-five  college 
presidents,  seventy-five  college  professors,  twenty-five  pr*o- 
fessors  in  theological  seuiinaiies,  as  ma!iy  priucipids  of 
female  seminaries ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  headships  of 
countless  academies — burely  this  ia  a  prod  action  of  cultured 
U10U  which  may  be  safely  put  in  competition  with  that  of 
any  other  community  in  kind  or  value,  or  with  any  scale 
uf  matei'ial  interests  actual  or  possible  in  like  ciicum- 
Btances.  Proud  therefore  as  we  may  be  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  compctittMs  as  pruduuem 
(>£  the  world's  finest  wool,  aud  rejoicing  as  we  do  in  the 
heritage  of  a  soil  aud  climate  unsuqiassed  for  the  multi- 
plied and  varied  comforts  of  life,  our  highest  exultation  is 
iu  the  educated  mou  who  have  carried  tliu  name  and  fame 
of  Washington  County  as  a  chief  home  of  culture  into  the 
foremost  rivalry  of  our  country,  and  made  it  known  acroea 
the  seas.*' 

In  writing  to  the  people  of  his  native  cntinty  f»D  the 
occasion  of  their  Centennial  celebration  in  1881,  James  G. 
HIaine  pleasantly  enlarged  upon  the  sun^e  topic.  "  I  had 
anticipated, "  he  writes,  "great  pleiusure  in  being  present 
at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  erection  of  Wash- 
ington County,  but  the  naiional  sorrow  which  shadows 
every  household  iletains  me  here. 

"I  sltall  perhaps  never  again  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  so  many  friends  of  my  youth,  aud  so  many  of  my 
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civiHsaLioa  of  that  great  country  ^vluch  lies  between  the 
AUeghanies  and  the  Mississipiji  River,  Their  griiduatea 
have  been  prominent  in  the  piitpitf  at  the  bar,  on  tlio 
bench  and  in  the  high  stutionii  of  publiu  life.  During  my 
service  of  eighteen  years  in  Congress,  I  met  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  Alumni  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  than  of 
any  other  single  college  in  the  Union. 

''  I  make  thia  statement  from  memory,  but  I  feel  assured 
tluit  a  close  examination  of  the  rolls  of  the  two  Houses, 
from  1863  to  1881,  would  fully  establish  its  correctness. 
Not  only  were  the  two  colleges  founded  and  well  sus- 
tained, but  the  entire  educational  system  of  tlie  ooimty, 
long  before  the  school  tax  and  [lublic  schools,  was  com- 
prehensive and  thorough.  I  remember  that  in  my  boyhood 
there  were  ten  or  eleven  academies  or  select  schools  iu  the 
county,  where  lads  could  be  fitted  for  college, 

"In  nearly  every  instance  the  Presbyterian  pastor  was 
the  principal  teacher.  Many  who  will  be  ]iresent  ut  3'our 
Centennial  will  recall  the  succession  of  well  drilled  stu- 
dents who  ciunc  for  so  mauy  year's  from  the  tuition  of 
Dp.  McCluskey,  at  West  Alexander,  from  llfv.  John 
StoeUton,  at  Cross  Creek,  from  Rev.  Jolm  Eagle&on,  of 
Buffalo,  and  from  others  of  like  worth  and  education. 

'^  It  was  inevitable  that  a  county  thus  peopled  should 
grow  in  strength,  wisdom  and  wealth.  Its  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants  are  favored  far  beyond  the  average  lot  of  man. 
They  arc  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  wiih  the  health- 
giving  climate  which  belongs  to  the  charmed  latitude  of 
the  fortieth  parallel,  the  middle  of  the  wheat  and  corn 
belt  of  the  continent.  Beyond  thiif  they  enjoy  the  happy 
and  ennobling  influences  of  scenery  us  grand  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  which  lures  tourists  thousands  of  miles 
beyond  tlio  sea.     I  have  myself  visited  many  of  the  cele- 

lUed  Bipot^in  Europe  aiid^Amert?A,^nd  I  have  wovj 
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|ot  hamU  on.  Though  alio  knew  litin  as  "  Jim,"nho  pftid 
iitiiny  visita  before  nhe  got  sight  ut'  him.  Mc  wiim  nut  a 
Hue  looking  boy  at  thut  stage  of  hln  career.  Mitt  dovohiii- 
ment  was  just  begirinitijf.  He  had  u  hw^o,  fmmfi,  hut  wiw 
thill  and  ungainly.  Hib  clothed  nut  awkwardly  on  him 
and  he  had  no  upparetit  pride  in  purtKiiial  appearance. 
Iliti  books  were  a  hubby,  and  hiit  ungainly  way  (hut  of 
the  student.  Aa  he  grew  ohier  he  began  to  fill  out  ami  by 
the  time  he  graduated  lie  wa*  a  comely  youth. 

All  the  narratives  of  thi»  pi»rtion  of  IiIh  life  eonfirni  iho 
impression  that  he  was  »hy  of  society,  awkward  in  do- 
meanor,  and  inclined  to  solitude.  Ho  wai»  not  an  aetiv* 
participant  in  college  sjjorts.  The  literary  ntjd  debating 
societies  found  in  him  a  si)ecial  EUpportcr.  He  wrote  an 
excellent  easay  and  read  before  hi«  claan  with  olcarneim 
ftud  vigor.  In  all  reApccta  be  was  diligent,  per*iritcnl  and 
frankf  aeekixig  rather  the  roots  of  things  than  the  things 
themselves.  Though  eaaily  t)t«  leading  man  «if  bi»  cliu* 
none  prophesied  fur  him  so  brilliant  a  eareer  as  Ke  sltaped 
in  practical  life.  Ho  aeemod  to  be  erestod  (or  tmmjs/ta>' 
de^  and  responded  to  »  sodden  call  with  remarkabU  apti- 
tude. He  was  moat  ongiual  and  powarful  whtn  Ik  bail 
lea^t   time  to  think,  and  wbea  czigMicy  atlrre'l  ' 

He  would  do  in  the  midal  of  trial  wliat  aoo<l>«r  '- 

aooompUaiu  and  aa  be  roM  to  the  oecuitm  it  waa  eaar  lo 

discern   that  more  than  ordiaary  geoiM  f 

him.    Hi*  taste*  were  mstbei— tieal  snd  ..^.  ...  . 

tliAn  rlasaifl     Ja  debcte  be  waa  avfimeifttativc  / 

tikan  jw  iinasiic. aod  be  pvciarrwl  p^flftkal  tJi4'n> 

>f  a  lem  lively  type.    He  was  a  Wbtg  by  lAnt 

dnna;  bia  mnoaad  eoUegiate  ycac  in  1M4«  tbe 

eC  bis  nrgaoMRftU  fta^ectniff  tbe  lfei[viaj»  war 

era]  nnaxk.    tbe  Wl%»  hud  •  iof  mhm  hmn%tmive;n 


fn^  It  liaa  proven  one  of  tlie  essentZ. 

measures,  dates,  events,  took  classified  .1 
He  graduated  in   1847,  at  the  Lr^S 

orrdr:^^rrCd"/ir^'" 
;^;«o,^tio„fs-trr^r. 

hi.  father    !.'*"''*  ""'  '-P"  for  further  a 
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livelihood  and  for  reputation  would  call  forth  the  talents 
that  otherwise  might  lie  concealed. 

He  wished  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  the  question  of  an  im- 
mediate living  confronted  him.  He  could  earn  that  and 
at  the  same  time  benefit  others.  He  could  do  more,  and 
perhaps  lie  felt  it  necessary,  for  now  there  were  in  his 
father's  family  two  younger  brothers,  Robert  and  John, 
and  that  father  wiis  out  of  public  office.  Thus  situated, 
he  turned  his  attention  toward  teaching  as  the  roost  favor- 
able and  remunerative  occupation  open  to  him.  And  so 
be  left  home,  to  gather  fortune  from  the  busy  world,  and 
crown  himself  with  buch  honors  as  ai'e  vouchsafed  to  bub 
few  mortals. 
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It  was  not  long  before  an  opportanity  opened  to  the 
ambitious  young  man.  Through  the  influence  of  lion. 
Tboniaa  Ewiiig,  ho  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Western 
Military  Academy,  at  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Kentucky,  of 
which  Col.  Thornton  F.  Johnson  was  principal.  The 
place  ho  assumed  was  the  chair  of  mathematics.  Into  the 
profe&iiiou  of  a  teacher  be  entered  with  his  whole  nature* 
and  was  from  the  first  a  successful  instructor.  The  same 
clianicteristics  which  led  him  to  defend  the  smaller  and 
weaker  boys  in  college,  made  him  a  favorite  wiih  his  pupils. 
He  had  u  natural  and  strong  repugnance  to  every  kind  of 
oppression.  He  would  not  stand  quietly  and  see  a  strong 
boy  abuse  a  weak  one,  or  silently  allow  a  burly  boy  to 
tease  a  timid  one.  One  of  his  scholars  writing  from  Ken- 
tucky in  1863,  saya : — *'  He  should  have  been  a  judge. 
His  keen  sense  of  justice  and  his  wonderful  ability  to 
discover  deceit  or  sham  made  him  a  master  of  the  situf^ 
(ion.  They  often  managed  to  deceive  the  other  teachers, 
and  could  offer  frail  excuses  to  the  principal,  often  with 
iinpuuity,  but  to  Mr.  Blaine,  never.  He  knew  before  wo 
spoke,  and  often  kindly  saved  the  boys  from  lying  bjr 
rvhukiug  them  first  and  letting  them  explain  afterwards. 
I  never  knew  of  bis  making  a  mistake  in  that  matter." 

In  the  Military  Institute  there  were  between  four  and 
five  hundred  pupils,  many  of  them  of  that  fiery  tempei-a-* 
xnvnt  incident  to  the   locality  and  era.     They  were  of 
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dtTcrsQ  politics^  and  not  a  few  of  them  became  conKpicu- 
ilitary  and  political  life,  dividing  on  the  Uiil's 
drawu  by  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion.  When  one  of 
them,  who  became  a  prominent  Tenne&see  lawyer,  lieaid 
of  Blaine's  advocacy  of  the  abolition  doctrine,  he  Baitl  to 
a  friend : — ^^  He  ia  consiatcut  to  his  old  life.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  dislike  slavery."  lu  that  institute 
Blaino  was  clearly  a  favorite.  lie  knew  every  boy 
by  name,  and  knew  also  their  individual  tut&tes  and 
characters.  He  sympathized  with  the  suffering  and 
enjoyed  the  sports  of  the  strong.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
clear  and  simple  in  his  explanations  and  deeply  in  cariiebt 
in  imparting  information.  Yet  not  even  his  aptitude  and 
earnestness  as  teacher  could  suppress  his  incliuatiim  fur 
the  legal  profession,  for  which  his  native  fearlessness  and 
insight  into  human  nature  seemed  to  especially  fit  him. 

Twenty  miles  away  from  Blue  Lick  Springs  was  Mil- 
lersbnrg,  in  which  was  located  a  Young  Ladies*  Seminary, 
over  which  the  wife  of  Col.  Johnson  presided.  Tins 
institutioD  contained  the  magnet  which  was  to  attract  the 
young  professor  and  influence  his  entire  after  life.  She 
was  Miss  Harriet  Stanwood  of  Augusta,  Maine,  a  descend- 
ant of  old  Puritan  stock  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Stan- 
woods  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  She  resided  witli  her 
sister  in  MUlersburg,  and  was  a  teacher  in  the  female 
seminary.  Young  Blaine  became  enamored  of  her  talents 
and  person  and  they  became  engaged.  They  were  married 
in  Pittsburg  in  1851. 

Of  Blaine^s  career,  while  a  Professor  in  the  Blue  Lick 
Springes  Institute,  the  late  John  F.  Edmonds  of  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  writes: — "I  shall  never  forget  his  mfjiily,  gen- 
erous friendship.  I  wna  involved  in  a  difljuulty  with  a 
boy  belonging  to  a  wealthy  and  influential  family,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  qparrel  he  applied  a  vulgar  epithet  to 


iiii»IIIIH«fc,,ld,,ot 


1 

said 


"boy  whealovoanclrevoreno. 
1-m  ..  trouble.     -Tins  bov,"ti, 

tuay  bay.  would  not  reseat  sue 

tie  iidmnuitio,,.  ''^'^  " 

Blaine's  rep„tation  for  courage  , 
D's  career  at  Blue  Lhk      i    i  i 
faculty  of  the  BchfK>l  and  tbe  ow« 
volv.ng  some  question  about  Z 
took  place.     Inuring  the  affr,.,  ,„, 

iove»",T'"'"' "*'''"'■"«  ha>db 
^o  vers  and  knive,  were  f^eJv  u«, 

b  en  a  u  J''^^''''""^  '-«".   »nd  th 
»een  a  leader  ,„  „  „;„„;      ^  "» 
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which  it  had  wrought.  The  effect  of  this  contact  upon 
Mr.  Blaine  in  after  yeara  was  very  marked,  and  ])is  posi- 
tion oa  tlie  slavery  question,  even  while  in  the  homes  of 
those  fostering  the  system,  was  that  of  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  iniquity  in  every  form  and  shape. 

In  an  editorial,  printed  in  the  Kennebec  Journal^  Janu- 
ary 15Lh,  18^,  Mr.  Blaine  thus  throws  a  side  light  on  hit) 
life  in  Kentucky  and  the  unshaken  opinions  that  ho  then 
formed  concerning  slavery : 

The  *' Age"  Gbowinq  Personal. 


We  find  the  following  precious  morceau  in  the  Age  of 
Saturady  last : 

"One  of  the  editors  of  the  new  Morrill  organ  in  this 
city  has  too  recently  partaken  of  the  *  slaveholder's  salt,' 
and  reposed  heneath  the  shadow  of  the  *  peculiar  iustita- 
tion^'  to  authorize  him  to  lecture  contemporaries  on  their 
duty  to  the  cause  of  *  freedom.'  We  would  recommend  to 
his  consideration  Shakespeare's  advice  to  new  begiunersin 
the  art  theatrical." 

*'  We — the  editor  referred  to  in  this  ivould-ite  severe  par- 
;raph — have  to  plead  guilty  to  a  residence  of  four  years, 
prior  to  and  including  1850,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
We  were  engaged  in  what  we  still  consider  the  honorable 
capacity  of  a  teacher,  in  a  literary  institution,  then  and  now 
in  deservedly  high  stiinding  with  the  several  states,  both 
North  and  South,  which  i)atronize  and  sustain  it.  Invited 
to  take  the  position  for  a  certain  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, which  we  regularly  received,  and  having  to  tlie  best 
of  our  ability  und  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  dis- 
charged our  duties,  we  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  matter  was  closed  and  nothing  due  from  either 
party  to  the  other  in  the  way  of  personal  obligation  or  po- 
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lilical  fealty.  The  Afje^  however,  seema  to  think  thafe 
having  partaken  of  the  "  slaveholder's  «ilt**  (for  which  we 
paid),  we  should  be  dumb  to  the  shiveholder'a  wrong-do- 
ings. So  conscious  are  they  of  the  potency  of  a  little 
**adniiuistraliou  ea/f '*  ill  shutting  tlieir  own  moutliii  and 
Btitling  their  real  scntirncnts  on  the  slavery  question,  that 
they  cunnut  conceive  of  nuy  one  taking  a  more  indrpend- 
ent  or  more  manly  course. 

"  We  beg  leav«  further  to  say  (since  we  are  reUictantly 
forced  into  tlik  allusion  to  E>elO  that  the  Rnti-t^Iavery  Een« 
tinienis,  which,  from  our  earliest  youth,  we  imbibed  in  our 
native  Pennsylvania — the  first  of  ti»e  "old  thirteen"  to 
abolish  slavery — wei'G  deepened  and  strengthened  by  a 
residence  among  slaveholders,  and  that  nowhere,  either  on 
slave  soil  or  on  fi'ecHoil,  have  we  expressed  other  feelings 
than  those  of  decided  hostility  to  the  extension  of  the  wit  h- 
cring  course. 

•*  Our  residence  in  the  Soxitli  gave  us,  we  hope,  the  ad- 
vantage of  II  thorough  comprehension  of  the  question  of 
slavery  in  all  its  aspects  and  of  the  views  of  the  men 
who  sustain  it.  It  taught  us,  among  other  things,  that 
Blavt^holders,  whilst  wholly  unreasonable  and  even  perfidi- 
ous in  their  aggressions  upon  frec»iom,  have  jet  tlio  mag- 
nanimity to  despise  a  Nothern  traitor;  and  that  all  organ- 
ists and  apologists  of  (iou(/h-facc7y,  after  earning  the  con- 
tempt of  freeman  at  home,  have  only  for  consohition  the 
kicks  and  ^ffn  of  their  Southern  masters. 

"  But  wo  forbear  ;  the  opinion  now  current  is  that  our 
neighbors  of  the  A</e,  in  consenting  to  preach  acquieatenee 
under  the  *'  crushing  out'*  process  of  Pierce  and  Cusliing, 
went  it  ^irt  cheapo  and  have  even  failed  to  receive  the 
whole  ofHhe  stt[iulated  cumpenKation.  Under  this  be- 
lief  the  derteion  which  they  so  richly  merited  and  at  first  so 
bountifully  spceived  is  rapidly  subsiding  and  giving  place 
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s  feeling  of  pity;  in  this,  we  trust,  we  have  the  gen- 
cro.sity  to  bhiins  and  ciiunot  llierefore  t'uid  il  in  our  heurt 
to  udd  a  single  taunt  or  unkind  remark." 


From  this  it  is  easily  Been  that  wlien  he  raised  his  voice 
ngainst  this  blob  upon  the  Dineteeuth  century's  civiliza- 
tion, ho  spoke  not  from  blind  prejudices  but  from  thorough 
knowledge  of  circumstances  existing  in  the  slaveholding 
States.  This,  therefore*  gave  great  force  to  all  his  utter- 
ances on  subjects  relating  to  the  South,  both  during  and 
since  our  Civil  War. 

lu  the  year  1852,  Blaine  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 
response  to  an  advertisement  of  Mr.  William  Chapin, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind.  lie  accejited  the  ptisition  of  teacher  in 
that  Institution  and  employed  his  leisure  time  in  study- 
ir)g  law  with  Hon.  Theodore  Cuyler,  though  he  was  never 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Of  his  advent  and  career  at  this 
Institution  Mr.  Chapin  says: — 

'•  We  needed,"  he  writes,  "a  principal  instructor  in  the 
Pennsylvniiia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
in  the  year  1852.  A  large  number  answered  my  adver- 
tisement;  and  one,  whose  fine  manly  presence  and  intel- 
lectual features  struck  me  so  favorably  that  no  difficulty 
exit^ted  in  making  a  selection.  The  appointment  was  at 
once  made.  His  estimable  wife  and  little  son,  Walter,  a 
bt-autiful  boy  of  about  two  years,  was  welcomed  with  the 
husband  and  father,  though  not  within  the  rules  of  tlie 
institution  in  such  cases,  and  the  only  exception  ever 
made.  But  we  could  not  afford  to  reject  a  case  whose 
promise  was  as  one  in  a  thousand. 

"  We  werenotdisapjKiinted.  He  had  charge  of  the  higher 
classes  in  literature  and  science-  The  blind  are  taught 
orally  in  great  part.     Tlieir  mental  work  is  remarkable. 
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The  most  ubstruse  and  difficult  ruAthcmaticnl  prrtblcmsare 
mastered  by  them.  And  Mr.  Blaiue's  brilJiant  mental 
]>owera  were  oxaotly  quulificd  to  ei)lig)it«ii  niid  instriu-t 
tlie  iiiteresling  miiidii  befure  Liti)«  and  Holve  all  their  diffi- 
uiiUics. 

*^He  waa  a  good  speaker  and  talker,  lie  had  a 
remarkable  fluency  of  words,  and  his  language  was  gnod. 
He  was  an  excellent  scholar.  His  memory  of  facts  and 
persons  of  the  long  past  was  wonderful.  He  w^ 
especially  fonil  of  debate,  and  his  ready  memory  gave  him 
great  advantages.  We  hud  many  argumentative  contests 
together  during  the  two  years  lie  remained  with  us.  He 
Wits  positive,  self-possessed,  aud  determiued,  if  possible, 
to  gain  his  point. 

'*  Mr.  Blaine,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  that  period 
(1852  to  1854)  a  young  man.  His  experiences  since  then 
have  all  been  in  the  direction  of  improvement  aud  great 
enlargement  of  opportunity  in  public  life.  If  he  was  a 
young  intellectual  giant  then,  we  may  presume  those 
powers  are  uow  somewhat  colossal. 

"  He  left  our  institution  in  1854,  to  take  charge  of  a 
public  journal  in  Maine.  I  marked  his  rapid  course.  He 
was  elected  soon  to  the  State  Legislature.  I  noticed,  but 
without  surprise,  his  statistical  reports  on  State  aud  other 
subjects.  He  was  great  on  tigures,  dates,  and  tacis^  as 
had  been  already  noticed  when  with  us,  in  the  compila- 
tion, in  manuscript,  of  a  quarto  volume  of  284  pages, 
giving  all  the  business,  history,  and  facts  connected  with 
the  progress  of  the  institution  until  the  day  he  left.  This 
large  vcdiintary  work,  in  his  own  quiet  hours  after  the 
duties  of  tlie  day,  was  a  surprise  and  gratification  to  the  i 
managers,  who  made  a  suitable  recognition  of  this 
interesting  gift.  The  volume  is  preserved  in  the  institu- 
tion OS  a  testimonial  of  its  author,  aud  is  the  more  valued  , 
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for  the  great  nnd  popular  favor  he  now  enjoys  throughout 
the  country." 

"He  was  a  mnn/'  Mr.  Chapin  has  elsewhere  ssnid,  "of 
very  decided  will,  and  was  very  much  disposed  to  argu- 
ment. He  was  young  then — only  twenty-two — and  was 
rather  impulsive,  leaping  to  a  conclusion  very  quickly. 
But  ho  was  always  ready  to  defend  his  conclusions,  how- 
ever suddenly  he  seemed  to  have  reached  them.  We  had 
many  a  familiar  discussion  in  this  very  room,  and  his 
ai-gnments  always  astonished  me  by  the  knowledge  they 
displayed  of  facts  in  history  and  politics.  His  memory 
was  remarkable,  nnd  seemed  to  retain  details  which 
ordinary  men  would  forget," 

The  title-page  of  the  book  which  he  compiled  reads : 

JotJBNAL 

of  the 

Pennsylvania  IssTiTmow 

Tor  the 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

from  itJi  foundation. 


CompUod  from  oflBeial  Records 

by 

James  O.  Blaine. 

1854. 

The  book  is  made  with  perfect  method,  the  abbrevia- 
tions used  being  explained  on  the  first  page.  On  the  fly- 
leaf is  the  following: 

"On  this  and  the  four  following  pages  will  be  found 
some  notes  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Pennsylvania 
IiiHtitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  furnished  by 
I.  Francis  Fisher."  "From  this  page,  the  188th,"  says  a 
Philadclpliia  journal,  ^'in  which  is  the  last  entry  made  by 
Mr.  Blaine,  every  line  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  accuracy. 
Oa  every  page  ia  a  wide  margin.    At  the  top  of  the  mar- 
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ftm,  into  which  they  entered  heartily.  I  Ihink  that  Mrs. 
liluine  read  neiuly  all  of  DickenH'  works uloud  to  us;  and 
Mr.  Blaine  used  to  make  us  roar  with  laughter  by  reading 
out  of  a  work  entitled  'Charcoal  Sketches.'  In  the  eveu- 
iiig  he  used  to  read  aloud  to  both  tlie  boys  and  girls. 
Then  we  would  wind  up  with  a  spelling-bee.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Blaine  would  give  out  the  words  and  sometimes  cue 
of  the  big  boys  would  do  it,  while  Mr,  Blaine  stood  up 
among  the  boys.  Then  we  would  have  great  fun  trying 
to  •spell  the  teacher  down.* " 

When  this  institution,  in  which  Mr.  Blaine  for  the 
'second  time  discharged  the  functions  of  teacher,  was  first 
established,  there  was  but  one  other  similar  establishment 
in  the  country,  that  of  Boston,  which  had  begun  its  work 
only  the  year  previous.  "  ft  was,  therefore,"  we  are  told, 
^*an  untried  enterprise  that  its  fouuders  undertook,  and 
its  success  is  wholly  due  to  their  wisdom,  energy,  and 
devotion  to  the  intcrei&ts  of  the  blind.  Starting  in  a 
rented  house,  with  an  assessed  income  of  only  $1,000  a 
year,  it  now  possesses  a  fine  building,  and  has,  in  addition 
to  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  Stat«,  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  its  friends,  an  income  of  its  own.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution  was 
publicly  celebrated  by  appropriate  exercises  at  Aflsocia- 
tion  UttU.  on  March  5,  1884." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AN  EDrrOK. 


The  Btriotly  journalistic  career  of  James  G.  Blaine 
may  be  snid  to  have  extended  over  sir  years,  from  1854 
to  1860.  Jt  was  in  the  former  year  that  he  severed  his 
conDection  with  the  Institution  of  the  Blind  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  moved  to  Augusta,  Maine,  the  former  home  of 
his  wife. 

The  two  great  parlies  of  the  time  were  the  Whigs 
and  the  Democrata.  There  were  ominous  movements  in 
Congress ;  there  were  doubtful  fears  surrounding  and 
darkening  the  doors  of  the  White  House.  The  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  the  blood 
poured  upon  the  soil  of  Kansas,  the  admission  of  certain 
States,  the  triumphs  and  treacheries  of  the  Whigs,  the 
distrusts  and  successes  of  the  Democracy,  were  iUe  inci- 
dents of  the  years  just  preceding  Mr.  Blaine's  entry  into 
journalism  and  the  years  just  following. 

We  recall  thus  briefly  Iho  great  and  involved  issues  of  the 
hour  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  exactly  what  labor 
lay  before  the  young  joum.ilist  when  he  grasped  his  pen 
to  grapple  with  these  questions  and  to  give  forth  no  un- 
certain sound.  And  it  should  bo  remembered  also  that 
at  that  time  the  attention  paid  to  the  edlLorial,  and  the 
inOuence  carried  in  the  editorial,  were  far  greater  and 
farther-reaching  than  is  possible  to-day,  in  this  era  of 
newspapers  and  not  newspaper  men.  At  that  time  the 
|editorial  was  the  personality  of  the  editor,  to-day  it  i» 
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jly  80  in  the  columns  of  very  few  of  the  existing  jour- 
I^tials;  then  the  editor  was  the  real  leader  in  a  fight;  peo- 
ple waited  to  see  what  he  said,  and,  no  matter  the  length 
of  his  editorial,  thet^  read  it  through  / 

At  the  time  of  his  arri^'al  in  Maine  the  Kennebec  Jour- 
nal waa  the  leading  paper  in  the  valley  of  the  river,  and 
owned  by  William  H.  Wheeler  and  William  H.  Simpson. 
Wheeler  was  originally  the  editor,  but  he  sold  his  inter- 
est to  Simpson,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Joseph  Baker,  a  lawyer 
of  Augusta,  who  stood  in  need  of  an  editor.  The  paper 
was  a  weekly,  with  tri-weekly  editions  during  the  sessicn 
of  the  Legislature.  In  j'oung  Blaine.  Baker  found  a 
suitable  associate,  and  through  the  means  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Jacob  Stanwood,  the  name  of  "Baker  and 
Blaine"  appeared  at  the  head  of  its  columns.  This  was 
really  Blaine's  first  natural  outlek.  In  college  he  had 
been  no  mean  essayist,  and  his  controversialism  had  been 
marked.  He  had  decided  views  and  pronounced  ability. 
His  habit  of  thought  suited  the  editorial  chair.  New  am- 
bitions and  hopes  quickly  dawned  on  him.  An  era  of 
influence  set  in.  His  latent  powers  of  raiudand  character 
soon  began  to  be  seen  and  understood.  So  marked  was 
his  advent  that  in  a  very  short  while  he  was  personally 
known  to  every  man  in  Augusta.  His  stirring  editorials 
became  the  town  talk.  His  developm«nt  into  a  strong, 
jHfinted,  influentiul  writer  was  phenomenal. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  paper,  the  leader  entitled 
**Onr  Future  Coarse"  thus  outlined  the  policy  of  the 
piiper: — 

**  Politically,  77i«  Journal  will  pursue  the  same  course  it 
has  marked  out  fur  the  last  two  months.  We  shall  cordially 
bupport  the  Morrill  or  Republican  party,  the  substantial 
piinciples  of  wMch  arc,  as  we  understand  them:  free- 
dom, tenipenince,  river  and  harbor  improvement  within 
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Constitutional  liiuita,  homesteafls  for  freemen,  and  a  just 
atlministration  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State  aud 
nation.  Wc  shall  advocate  the  cause  of  po^iular  educa- 
tion as  the  surest  safeguard  of  our  Hepublican  institu- 
tions, and  especially  the  common  schools  of  the  Stale  aud 
uity.  .  .  .  We  shall  devote  a  department  of  our 
paper  each  week  to  religious  intelligence  of  all  kinds, 
and  desire  that  our  frleuds  of  all  denominations  will  con- 
sider themselves  invited  freely  to  communicate  anything 
in  this  department  which  they  wish  to  have  made  public, 
particularly  notices  of  religious  conventions,  ordinations 
and  meetings  of  such  kind." 

It  lA  a  most  interesting  study  to  look  back  over  the 
filea  of  Blaine's  paper,  and  mark  how,  day  by  day,  he 
develop<?d  from  an  unknown  stranger,  and  unROphiHticated 
youth,  into  the  strong  writer  and  able  thinker.  UutU 
theu  all  Ids  powers  were  kept  in  abeyance. 

Selections  of  the  following  parngrapLs  from  his  early 
editorials  and  reports  will  show  the  bent  of  his  genius. 

Si>caking  of  the  organiauition  of  the  Legislature  of 
Maine,  in  1855,  he  said: 


"Thug  is  the  great  Republican  party  of  Maine  fairly 
inaugurated  into  power  in  the  LegJfclative  departments 
of  the  Stale,  with  a  popular  good  will,  a  prestige  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  elements  of  permanency  such  as  no  purty 
has  had  since  the  birth  of  our  State.  Long  may  it  live  to 
protect  our  interests,  develop  our  resources,  aud  u»Jtr  alt 
circumstances  dure  to  clo  rights  and  trust  the  con»t(/uence8  to 
Infinite  Wisdom.  Let  it  be  not  merely  the  inangurutiou  of 
anew  party,  but  the  exhaltation  of  principle  above  party, 
and  the  embodiment  of  honesty  into  the  adniinistratiou 
of'  the  State.  Then  will  the  honest  and  good  of  all 
classes  rally  around  it,  rejoice  in  it  and  per}>ctuate  it.*' 
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In  one  place  an  unjust  and  foolL^h  judge  is  said  to  have 
charged  the  Grand  Jury  of  honest  men,  that  they  ought 
to  indite  some  men  of  the  opposite  political  juiity  for 
lioldiiig  secret  meetings,  whereupon  Blaine  quntntty  re- 
marks: *•  The  Grand  Jury  listened  to  the  judge  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  responded,  ahem  !*' 

"There  might  be  some  reason  In  the  counsel  to  com- 
promise where  the  issue  is  not  one  of  morata,  or  is  doubt* 
ful  und  undefined,  but  when  asked  to  compromise  with 
an  undisguised,  opened,  hideous  wrong  like  slavery  I 
Never/' 

"Ought  a  nation^  in  strict  justice,  to  be  measured 
liy  a  mural  standard  difTcrent  from  that  which  determines 
the  character  of  a  man^" 

"All  arrows  dipped  in  bad  rum  or  the  poison  of  slander 
will  full  powerless  at  the  moral  man's  feet." 

"In  the  old  country,  it  is  said,  everybody  is  trying  to 
find  out  what  his  ancestors  were  hy  birth,  instead  of  what 
ho  himself  is  by  nature.  This  is  certainly  the  6ttest  way 
possible  to  make  a  fool  of  any  man  who  has  not  had  the 
misfortune  to  he  born  one.'* 

"Slavery  is  sectional  and  temporary,  freedom  is  na^ 
tional  and  universal.*' 

"  Always  revert  to  the  plain  facts,  and  view  them 
separate  from  all  parly  and  sectional  influences." 

One  or  two  items  like  the  following  extract  show  that 
Blaine  had  to  meet  tlte  usual  local  prejudice  agaiust 
"  Carpetbaggers." 

"In  reply  to  the  Collector's  fierce  onslaught  upon  our- 
selves, we  have  not  a  word  io  oflfcr.  We  bow  our  heads, 
overcome.     The  charge  of  being  'an  imported  Federalist 
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will  80011  see  Ihnb  ^  houesty  Is  the  be: 

**  A  nation  is  a  home  in  theor; 
Rebukiug  a  brother  sincerely  ought 
no  matter  to  what  party  be  belongs.' 

Spealung  of  the  rumors  of  filibu 
seize  and  occupy  vnrious  States  of 
said : 

"  It  requires  no  sagacity  to  see  th< 
4le»ign  of  this  raovenient.  It  is  Dothin^ 
less  than  planting  the  seeds  of  e! 
diiuate,  whore,  when  they  urc  duly 
States  may  be  formed,  which  in  due  tin 
ntioii  (o  our  government,  and  have  the 
by  the  present  Southern  States  un 
dissolution  of  tho  Union." 

In  1855,  Anson  P.  Morrill  was  ch 
I/cgisluture.  The  Maine  Law  wa3 
Journal  was  its  defender. 

"  We  beg  to  say  that  theanti-slavi 
from  our  earliest  youth,  we  imbibed  i 
sylvania, — tho     first  of    the   *  old   t 
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"Tlie  Southerner«  duspise  a  Nfirtliern  traitor ;  and  all 
oi'gaiiisU  and  apologists  of  dovyhfactryy  after  earning  ttie 
contempt  of  freemen  at  home,  have  only  for  cousolatiou 
the  kicks  and  cvffs  of  their  Southern  masters/' 

Sptakiug  of  the  proposition  to  carry  slavery  into  free 
Kansnd : 

"Let  not  the  fatal  spirit  of  compromise  induce  us  to 
acquiesce  in  past  wrongs,  because  of  some  promised  advan- 
tage and  security  in  future.  *  Compromise  with  Shivery  ' 
in  but  another  phase  of  *  Sacrifice  of  Liberty  ; '  and  iu  the 
past  we  have  had  enough,  and  more,  of  tliat.'* 

Spealcing  of  the  outcome  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention in  1855 : 

'*  Tho  doctrines  of  the  resolutions  may  strongly  resemble 
the  Wliig  doctrines  of  the  American  Uevolutiun.  They 
may  be  like  the  Democratic  i<leas  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
They  express  the  principles  and  the  settled,  determination 
of  the  Republicans  of  Maine  " 

"  The  Republican  party  can  well  sustain  the  loss  of  the 
vote  of  any  man  who  is  willing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
endorse  the  administration  of  President  Fierce,  with  all  its 
measures  of  infamy.*' 

"The  only  reliable  allies  the  slaveholders  have  in  this 
State  are  the  Pierce  and  Douglas  Democrats,  the  broken 

and  demoralized  remnants  of  that  once  proud  and  domi- 
nant party  whicli  endorsed  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  1847, 
th«  ilower  of  which  has,  by  principles,  courage  and  num- 
bers, done  so  much  to  form  the  strong  and  detennined 
Republican  party  of  the  Stat6,  which  is  pledged  to  stand 
by  the  interests  of  liberty  and  the  Union." 

"  We  make  it  as  a  sober  and  well-considered  statement, 
that  our  country  18  tn-day  in  greater  peril  by  elements  and 
agencies  within  her  borders,  than  at  the  commence 
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of  the  lievolution  by  the  plans  of  the  British  ministry  and 
the  ,})ower  uf  British  arms.     It  required  nu  prophet  to 

decide  tliat  the  aggiessious  of  the  slave  power  are  more 
dnngcroua  to  the  freedom  luul  progress  of  the  Aiiiericaii 
people,  than  the  threatened  despotism  of  Englund  in  1775. 
And  what  is  the  most  melancholy  and  lihanieful,  these 
aggressions  have  been  invited  and  vastly  strengthened  by 
the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  men  living  in  the  Free 
Stales/' 

**  There  never  existed  in  the  State  of  Maine  such  a 
powerful  political  organization  as  the  Republican  party  is 
to-day.  They  have  shown  their  mettle  in  a  conteht  where 
the  fire  raged  fiercely,  aud  ihey  have  come  out  with  ban- 
ners Hying  and  with  words  of  good  t^heer  from  more  than 
60,000  men.  Such  a  result  ought  not  to  be  called  a  defeat ; 
it  is  rather  a  glorious  triumph,  and  ttie  sure  presage  of 
future  and  continued  victories.  If  any  Uejniblican  in  the 
whole  State  feels  the  least  discouraged*  he  is  not  a  worthy 
soldier  in  the  cause/' 

"  The  Republican  party  is  the  only  true  National  party. 
Ita  platform  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  friends  of 
the  Union  can  stand.  Its  fast-gathering  strength  is  to  be 
the  bulwark  of  the  Union  against  the  dangers  that  thicken 
around  its  future.  It  is  the  only  breakwater  against  the 
black  tide  of  despotism  that  threatens  to  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  It  calls  on  the  nation  to  return  to  the 
policy,  the  principles,  aud  the  maxims  of  llie  st-atesmen 
who  won  our  liberties^  reared  the  fabric  of  our  govem- 
raent,  and  gave  its  first  direction.  Its  principles  are  broad 
II.S  the  Union.  It  demands  national  men.  national  measures, 
aud  ia  the  only  truly  national  party  that  has  the  prospect 
of  carrying  the  country  against  the  sectional,  dangerous 
and  corrupt,  political  organization  that  dow  controls  the 
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country,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  American  name  throughout 
the  civilized  world." 

He  had  many  strong  editorials  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
lusion of  squatter  sovereiguty,  pleading  that  this  is  a 
nation,  and  not  a  confederation  of  States^  held  together  by 
a  rope  of  sand. 

At  near  the  close  of  1855,  he  wrote : 

"  The  deepening  cry  from  all  quarters  is,  that  the  White 
House  must  be  cleansed,  and  all  the  channels  to  and  from 
the  same  thoroughly  renovated.  Tlie  march  of  slavery 
must  be  stopped,  or  the  nation  is  lost.  Oul^*  by  the  firm 
and  practical  union  of  all  true  men  in  the  nation  can  its 
most  valuable  interests  be  preserved.  This  great  quesUoa 
(the  extension  of  human  bondage),  which  gatliers  around 
the  gateway  of  the  Northwest,  cannot  be  postponed ;  it 
presses  for  decision  itow.  Other  issues  may  be  safely 
deferred,  without  loss,  but  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Missouri  Prohibition  cannot  be  deferred.  It  is  often  liie 
case  with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  that  events  of  the 
most  weiglity  and  lasting  consequences  converge  on  a 
single  point,  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  final  loss, 
beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  We  have  approached 
twelve  on  the  dial  of  time,  beyond  wliich  it  mubt  not  pass 
before  the  right  course  of  action  is  taken,  or  the  result  of 
delay  is  fatal  through  long  years.  He  is  a  puerile  Iriflcr, 
a  sneaking  dough-face,  or  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who 
wishes  to  divide  or  distract  the  public  mind  with  otht-r 
political  topics  and  designs,  when  there  is  thn  niot^L  press- 
ing need  that  the  true  men  of  the  nation  should  miite  to 
take  right  and  sure  action  on  what  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Union.*' 

Of  an  absurd  inauguration  pmycr  in  1856,  he  wrote : 

"Edward  Everett,  as  every  one  knows,  made  the  lest 
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"  Mr.  WadBa  re-electiou  is  his  u 
against  the  puerile  slanders  aud  Wseh 
by  n  reckless  and  lueicenary  press,  ll 
the  Union.     Tl,e  great  State  of'  O 
li.e  Union  witl,  strong  chains  of  int- 
Jymg  alongside  the  States  of  slavery  7 
sister  States,  reports  in  the  populur'hi 
ment  unanimonsly  against  a  petitiottl 
ehoivs  hor  devotion  to  freedom  and  th 
c  ec.ing  by  a  vote  of  nearly  three  t 
stands  firmly  in  defense  of  the  North  wl 
are  assailed  by  the  aggressions  of  slaver 
be  followed  np  by  the  people,  that  thi 
unsirmJcng  are  to  be  most  sustained, 
fliinkeyism  ,vill  go  down  at  once  in  t 
\V  hile  all  haste  and  imprudence  shoul 
">ff  IS  clearer  than  that  tinii<lity  and  , 
the  nnasina  of  ,Ieath  to  a  great  mora 
cause  of  freedom  has  become  before  th 
"  w  an  encouragij.g  fact  that  the   I 
bringing  to  it«  folds  the  choicest  and  al 
■^untry,  and  if  it  will  not  shrink.  .iJ 
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capable  of  giving  hira  u  fair  trial  as  are  bribed  jurors  to 
do  justice  to  two  parties.  No  rautter  wliJit  evidence  may 
be  submitted  to  exculpiiic  Judge  Davis  fi-om  the  cliarges 
laid  against  him;  no  matter  how  clearly  learned  counsel 
ra;iy  demonstrate  that  his  removal  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  a  precedent  of  a  danger- 
ous and  alarming  character ;  no  matter  what  may  be  done, 
or  what  may  bo  saiil,  what  may  bo  proved*  or  what  may 
be  disproved,  Judge  Davis  must  go  off  the  bench.  King 
Caucus,  that  omnipotent  monarch  in  drilled  party  organ- 
izations, haa  decreed  it,  and  his  obedient  Bubjects  must 
enforce  the  edict.  A  formal  trial  is  to  be  held,  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  sham  and  a  tnockert/,'^ 

Between  the  two  chiinipions  of  Republicanism  in  Maine, 
Lot  M.  Morrill  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  there  was  in  3857, 
a  rivalry  for  senatorial  honors.  Mr.  Hamlin,  who  had 
been  elected  Governor  tlie  previous  fall,  was  chosen  ;  Mr. 
Blaine  having  espoused  his  cause.  In  an  editorial  on  his 
election,  Mr.  Blaine  said: 

"The  great  error  of  the  Northern  States  has  uniformly 
|fceen,  that  they  fail  to  continue  their  Senators  and  Kepre- 
entatives  in  Congress,  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  to 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with  legislative  proceed- 
ings and  to  build  up  that  personal  influenno  and  weight 
which  avail  so  much  in  the  defeat  or  success  of  every 
measure  that  comes  before  Congress." 

Judge  Davis  had  been  removed  from  the  Supreme 
Bench  for  purely  political  reasons,  by  Samuel  VV^ells, 
Democratic  Governor.  The  columns  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
paper  teemed  with  the  defense  of  the  purity  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and,  indeed,  made  it  one  of  the  issues  that  insured 
the  Republican  success.  Speaking  of  Judge  Davis'  re- 
moval, Mr.  Blaine  said : 
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"^riicn  tho  <!ecismTi  of  the  V.  S.' 
Dved  Scott  cuao  wus  aunoutiocil,  B 

"Whither  do  all  (hoso  tliiiigu  ter 
permanently  Bubdued  people?  VVe 
as  the  last  turns  on  the  sciewa  of  dci 
the  mighty  uprising  and  triumpli  of 
has  gut  to  tho  farthest  limits  of  its  p 
Henceforth  it  must  lose  in  tlio  gre 
waging  iigiiinst  freedom.  The  day 
the  slaveholders  hnvo  left  the  fre 
other  resort  but  revolution — a  revo 
it  to  be  no  other,  only  through  tho 
the  press,  of  public  opinion,  of  religi< 
box.  These  aided  by  tiu»e,  and  the  ii 
lution,  ai  no  distant  day,  will  give 
of  the  government,  and  regain  to  mi 
has  been  loftt  by  Southern  cupidity  an 

Of  course  his  active  promotion  of 
Republican  party  and  his  zeal  in  itsp: 
called  its  attention  to  him.  Being  < 
journal,  and  published  also  at  the  cap 
'^   Dublican   Lpgislnttif^   morl^   ;f  «K^ 
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Bfcyle  of  logic,  evinced  the  highest  intellectual  discipline 
Hiitl  rendered  liim  a  foeinau  whoMO  luuce  was  as  furundubla 
for  ofl'ensivQ  war  as  his  armor  was  for  defence,  llisin- 
dnslry  was  intense,  und  he  possessed  the  true  editorial  in- 
stinct of  ac(|uiring  whatever  was  calculated  to  make  his 
pa[»er  newsy  and  keep  himself  and  readers  abreast  of  the 
liiites.  His  clear,  Blrong,  trenchant  style  was  as  conspio- 
uuus  then  as  in  after  life.  Of  a  proposed  visit  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  Augusta  he  wrote  : 

"  Mr.  Clay  stjinds  in  the  front  rank  of  the  oppnnentaof 
slavery,  and  has  reached  that  position,  not  with  the  ap- 
plause of  friends  and  cheers  of  approbation  from  the 
crowd,  bwt  with  the  loss  of  good  name  at  home  and  the 
sundering  of  many  personal  ties,  and  even  more,  with  im 
ininent  peril  to  life  and  limb.  He  braves  it  all  uoquailed^ 
though,  for  he  is  a  man  of  true  moral  heroism  and  un- 
daunted personal  bravery.  When  he  first  assumed  his 
anti-slavery  position  in  Kentucky,  they  tried  to  bribe  him 
with  olTice  and  place.  The  Whigfs  offered  him  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, and  then  a  seat  in  Congress  as  Rep- 
resentative, with  the  reversion  of  Jnhn  J.  Crittenden's 
Senatorial  chair.  But  he  scnrned  their  offers,  for  he  was 
earnest  and  conscientious  in  his  opposition  to  slavery^. 
They  next  tried  force  and  mobbed  his  printing  office  and 
carried  off  his  press  to  Cincinuati,  like  brave  men,  while 
Clay  was  confined  to  his  mom  with  serious  illness;  and 
when  all  these  demonstrations  were  ineffectual,  they  re- 
sorted to  personal  violence  and  hired  assassins  to  seek  his 
blood — but  all  in  vain ;  he  has  conquered  even  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  is  stronger  this  day  than  at  any  other  time  of 
his  life." 

It  did  not  need  Mr.  Clay's  impassioned  eloquence  to 
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great  isBuo  then  forcing  itself  on  the  country.  Upon  the 
siilijeot  of  »* Slavery  in  Indiana"  he  thus  raised  his  clo- 
quoTit  voice : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  Le^sluture  which 
would  send  John  Fettit  to  the  United  States  Senate  would 
perform  any  other  mean  act  which  a  dishonest  cupidity 
might  instigate  or  suggest.  Accordingly  it  was  reserved 
for  LliaL  same  honorable  body  to  enact  a  law  in  regard  to 
the  colored  citizens  of  their  State,  most  oppressive  in  its 
daily  operations,  and  most  disgraceful  from  the  motives  and 
reasons  which  induced  its  passage." 

The  following  account  of  a  recent  case  under  the  law, 
clipped  from  an  exchange,  will  briefly  expliiiu  itsojwralion 
and  the  odious  constructiun  by  which  it  is  sustained ; 

"A  colored  man  in  Indiana  lately  brought  suit  before  a 
magistrate  against  the  Jefifersonville  lluilroad  Company. 
because  thpy  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  cars  as  a  pa 
enger  until  he  produced  evidence  of  his  freedom.  The 
justice  awarded  him  twenty  dollars  damages,  but  the  com- 
pany apiMjrtied  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Clarke  county,  and 
a  few  days  ago  the  decision  was  revei-sed.  The  court 
(which  is  a  free  State  tribunal)  held,  although  the  legal 
presumption  is  that  all  persons  are  free,  yet  the  fact  being 
that  some  colored  persona  are  not  free,  it  is  reasonable 
that  the  matter  should  be  settled  in  each  case  at  the  time 
the  colored  person  applies  for  his  seat." 

**  Could  any  argument,  pretending  to  the  dignity  of  a 
ground  for  legal  decision,  bo  more  shallow  or  more  dia- 
gracefnl?     Admitting,  as  the  judge  does,  that  freedom 
Iksmst  be  the  presumed  state  of  every  man^  he  offsets  all 

■  advantages  arisiiig  from  that  presumption  by  adding  that 
I  ttB  sume  colored  persons  are  not  free,  it  is  reaBonablo  tiiat 

■  the  matter  should  be  settled  in  each  case.     What  is  the 
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presumption  worth  if  it  must  be  sustained  every  time  by 
positive  evidence*/ 

**Such  legi:ilation  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  00111*80 
pursued  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1847,  wlieu  tlie  sub- 
ject of  granting  to  a  company  the  riglit  to  conRtruct  a 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  river,  at  Ciucinnati,  came  before 
them.  The  Kentucky  Legislature,  from  wliom  the  right 
had  been  obtained,  so  far  as  they  could  grant  il,  had 
cumbered  the  charter  witli  sucii  restrictions  in  regard  lo 
oolored  people  as  made  the  Cincinnati  company  and  al 
their  agents  regular  slave-catchei*s.  But  one  honorable 
course  was  left  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  they  followed 
it  manfully.  They  refused  the  charter  and  reprobated  in 
strong  terms,  expressed  in  special  resolution,  aii}'-  act  that 
would  so  far  compromise  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  great 
&ee  State.  Would  that  their  example  had  made  a  deejier 
impression  on  their  neighbors  of  Indiana.  But  we  con- 
fess that  we  ex]}ect  little  from  that  free  State  which  will 
keep  ill  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  notorious  slave- 
holder, Jesse  D,  Bright,  and  a  stUl  more  notorious  black- 
guard. Jolin  Pettit.  We  are  really  afraid  that  their 
repudiation  of  the  Nebraska  treachery  was  only  a  spas- 
modic effort,  to  be  followed  by  a  lethargic  supinenesa  more 
£atal  than  actual  wrong-doing. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal  he  discussed,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Permanency  of  the  Republican  Parly," 
the  influences  that  irresistibly  led  to  t)ie  formation  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  with  almost  prophetic  eye  he  fore- 
told what  that  party  was  destined  to  accomplish  and  for 
which  it  was  manifestly  fit.     He  said : 

"The  whole  history  of  parties  and  opiniona  in  the 
United  States  conclusively  denionsti-ate  that  they  are  of 
slow  growth,  and  the  result  of  much  toilsome  effort  and 
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patieut  seed-growing.  From  the  adoption  of  iho  Ameri- 
can CnnslitutioM  in  1789  to  1801  tlie  same  class  of  puliii- 
cal  opinions  were  preUoniinaiit  in  thi^  govtMiinient,  nnd 
Wadliington  and  the  elder  Adunis  were  their  exponeiitii. 
Then  there  waa  a  revolution,  and  tlie  Jefferttoniiin  clu&a 
vf&A  inaugurated  and  continued  more  tliau  twenty-five 
years,  till  the  opposition  completely  died  out.  Then  in 
1829  the  dynasty  of  Andrew  Jackson  commenced,  and 
with  only  slight  deviations,  has  continued  for  about 
twenty-five  years  to  the  present  time,  till  nearly  every 
principle  which  was  oiigiiiated  under  his  adininistratiuu 
has  become  the  settled  and  periuauent  judgment  of  the 
country  and  been  incorporated  into  its  hi^story  tnid 
practice.  Time  and  experience  have  demonstnited  their 
wiitdom,  or  tlie  elastic  spirit  of  the  American  people  has 
closed  over  their  scars,  and  all  opposition  to  them  hofi 
gradually  died  out,  and  they  have  ceased  to  be  issues  of 
the  present  day.  in  the  mean  time,  and  extending  back 
about  twenty  years,  new  issues  have  sprung  up.  Certain 
minds  in  the  free  States  began  to  feel  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  slavery  in  the  government  and  to  behold  the 
disproportionate  power  it  wielded  in  the  elpction  and 
appointment  of  the  highest  ofTicers  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  were  alarmed  at  it.  They  began  to  ru\sQ 
their  voices  of  remonstrance  against  it  through  the  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  forum.  It  was  but  a  small  beginning,  but 
the  men  who  conceived  the  anti-slavery  enterprise  were 
not  to  be  daunted  by  the  vastneaa  of  the  evil  they  had 
attacked  or  the  sneers  and  opprobrium  that  were  heaped 
upon  them,  but  with  firm  hearts  and  unquailing  faith  they 
toiled  on,  in  the  morning  sowing  the  seed  and  at  evening 
withholding  not  their  hand.  At  first  they  used  only  the 
[tower  of  argument  and  facta,  but  by  and  by  the  time 
came  to  carry  this  question  to  the  ballot-box  and  to  wield 
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iU  omnipotence  to  advance  their  cause.  This  was  in 
1840.  And  tbeiice  taking  a  iien*  impulse,  the  movement 
went  on»  growing  little  by  little  by  small  accretions  ns 
the  coral  buiUls  its  mighty  reefs,  till  the  anti  slavery  senti- 
ment had  ]>ermeated  and  filled  every  vein  and  artery,  and 
incorporated  itself  into  the  whole  mond  constitnlion  of 
the  free  States.  Witile  this  process  was  advancing  on  the 
one  band,  the  slave  power — as  if  to  tllustrnte  the  princi- 
ple of  the  ancients,  *'  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they 
first  make  mad'' — became,  on  the  other  hand,  more  and 
more  desperate  iu  its  demand,  and,  by  the  aid  of  North- 
ern subserviency,  pushed  its  schemes  of  subjugation  from 
conquest  to  conquest  over  the  i-ights  and  equalities  of  the 
North  till  at  last  they  culminated  in  the  Nebraska  act, 
that  measure  of  stupendous  wrong  and  perfidy.  Then  it 
was  that  all  the  anti-alavcry  seeds  whicli  twenty  years  of 
toil,  sacrifice,  and  patience  Iiad  disseminated  through  the 
■public  mind  burst  out  into  nu  irrepressible  flame.  The 
people  had  restrained  tlies^e  sentiments  for  a  long  time,  in 
hopes  that  the  evil  would  cease  without  violent  remedies. 
They  had  endured  the  compromise  of  1850,  bitter  as  it 
was,  the  infamous  fugitive  ulave  act,  and  all ;  but  at  lust 
endurance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  they  could 
endure  no  longer.  They  could  no  longer  smother  the 
flame  of  liberty  that  was  burning  in  tlieir  breasts,  and 
that,  as  the  Mercuri/  says,  "arises  from  the  deepest-rooted 
feelings  and  principles"  of  their  natures,  and  can  never* 
go  back  anymore  than  the  water  of  Niagara,  that  has 
once  plunged  over  the  precipice,  cun  go  back.  It  must 
live  iu  the  hearts  it  now  animates.  Its  growth  has  been 
slow — twenty  long  years;  its  decay  will  be  equally  slow. 
The  great  Republican  party  that  has  suddenly  developed 
itself  on  the  political  theatre,  embodying  the  anti-slavery 
fientiraent  of  the  country  as  its  leading  characteristic, 
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when  considered  in  its  natural  elements^  in  its  history  and 
progress,  or  in  the  light  of  experience,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  permanency  and  prugrc:^^." 

At  New  Year,  1855,  Mr.  Joseph  Baker,  having  tired  nf 
the  business  management  uf  tlie  Journal  nnd  desiring  to 
prosecute  his  other  businesa  enterprises,  sohl  Ids  share  of 
the  paper  to  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  with  whom  Mr.  Blaine 
immediately  fonued  a  partnership.  Jn  the  issue  of  the 
5th  of  January  of  that  year  the  new  proprietors  an- 
nonnced  the  change  and  printed  their  pledges.  Over 
their  signatures  they  stated  that  the  Journal  would  be 
"devoted  honestly  and  wisely  to  the  great  cause  of 
Republicanism,  advocating  those  particulars  of  freedom 
and  temperance  upon  which  the  good  of  the  people  nnd 
tlic  best  hupes  of  the  State  so  essentially  de{>end.  With 
what  ability  or  what  success  we  may  labor  we  shall  leave 
others  to  judge — we  can  only  pledge  honest  impulses  ajkd 
faithful  endeavors." 

Mr.  lilainc  continued  in  the  editorial  chnir  as  before, 
and  undertuok  the  reporting  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Maine  for  the  tri-weekly  issue  of  the  Journal. 
In  these  reports  his  faculty  of  writing  and  condensing 
were  as  manifest  as  in  his  editorials.  He  was  cognizant 
of  ever3'tliing  tliat  was  transpiring  in  the  L#cgislature,and 
had  a  com[)lete  mastery  of  all  its  details.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  clear  appreciation  and  understanding  of  financial 
questions  and  business  enterprises,  of  the  practical  details 
of  a  printing  establishment,  of  railroads,  btuiks,  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture.  He  never  released  his  hold 
upttn  the  editorial  pen.  The  rapidly  following  events  of 
the  times  gave  him  groat  scope.  Everything  bore  on 
politics,  and  from  the  torrent  of  living  English  which  he 
poured  out  at  that  time  we  take  a  bright  spray  from  his 
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issue  of  Fcbniaiy  14, 1855.    Tbe  headUae  is  »WilIiAm 
II.  Seward,**  aud  Editor  Bliiiue  sajn: 

"  Tbe  prajrer  of  the  frtemen  b  answered.  A  quettion 
of  tbe  bighest  iniportaneev  tbe  right  deetnoD  of  which  for 
months  bas  excited  tbe  deepest  •oIicitude,hai  beensoWcd 
to  tbe  joy  of  patriotic  Ancrksana  atul  for  the  welfare  of 
tlie  public  hy  tbe  force  of  bia  own  cbaracter  as  a  man 
and  u  etatesman,  and  of  the  moral  and  political  princtplea 
which  he  represented  attd  in  him  centred,  William  H* 
Sewnrd  bas  been  re-elected  to  the  Aniericaxi  Senate  hy 
the  State  which  in  her  earlier  days  gave  the  natioD  a  Clirft- 
ton,  a  Livingston,  a  Jay.  a  Hamilloo, and  which  now  with 
her  populatioo.  Iter  xe^iourcea  and  strength  increased 
twenty-fold,  bears  up  in  ber  arma  freedom  *a  great  leader 
against  traitors  at  home  and  etomvs  of  relentless  opposi- 
tion from  abroad.  The  heart  of  tbe  nation  throbs  at  the 
event  which,  amid  exultation  and  eoogratulations,  lights 
ling  and  etcam  are  aimoancing  to  the  true  men  of  this 

Fwhole  continent  and  of  tbe  eivHized  world.  The  contest 
through  which  he  has  passed  is  withoat  parallel  in  the 
Eiistory  of  this  coantry.     We  have  waited  until  tbe  clouds 

Vof  the  conflict  were  passing  away  and  tbe  cannon  of  re- 
joicing had  ceased,  to  expresa  our  exultant  gratitude  at  tbe 
jvent  to  which  we  have  looked  forward  with  the  strungest 
iiope  and  in  regard  to  which,  for  a  brief  hour,  we  bad 
ITS.  It  was  our  fortune  to  be  in  Kew  York  City  last 
October  when  the  Ulraan  Convention  bad  its  sessdoo. 
Mingling,  quietly  with  the  throngs  that  crowded  tbe  bo- 
teU  frt'm  all  parts  o{  tbe  Empire  State,  we  learned  much 
of  tbe  real  purpose  of  the  men  who  controlled  the  delib- 
erations and  plana  of  that  Convention.  We  became  satia- 
isScd  that  the  guiding  purpose  of  the  combinations  there 
made  was  not  for  love  of  American  principles,  not  reform 
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iu  the  naturalization  laws,  but  the  defent  of  M^'ron  H. 
Clark,  iind  through  that  result  the  political  annihihilion 
of  William  ii.  Seward.  Hards,  Softs,  und  Silver  Grays 
joined  liands,  with  nothing  else  to  unite  them  bnt  indif- 
ference to  freedom  and  a  ctmiiiton  liulred  of  its  leading 
champion.  We  saw  that  tl»e  iiiUuencG  of  tens  of  thou- 
Btinds  of  good  men  was  to  be  converted  to  uses  foreign  to 
true  Amertcuu  principles,  and,  if  successful,  dit;iiBtr()UH  to 
the  position  which  New  York  holds  among  her  sister 
States,  in  respect  to  that  great  issue  now  before  us, 
whether  freedom  or  slavery  shall  rule  the  destiny  of  tbis 
niition. 

Keviewing  the  fluid  we  saw  tliut  nothijig  but  Mr.  Sew- 
ard^a  uaked  strength  and  the  devotion  of  the  people  of  the 
Empire  State  to  him  and  to  his  principles  cnnld  rescue 
him  from  the  c«tmbined  array  against  liiiu.  We  watched 
the  contest  with  the  deepest  solicitude.  Four  nionttts 
have  passed.  The  cdalilion  of  wickedness  culminated. 
The  buttle  is  over.  The  greut  TVuieiieuu  statesman  is 
unscathed,  and  now  occupies  a  prouder  elevation  be- 
fore his  countrymen  than  ever  before,  and  a  serener  and 
broader  future  is  securely  Ids.  Never  sinoe  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  has  there  been  a  greater  necessity 
for  a  leading  stutcsmau  of  far-seeing  vision,  of  heroic, 
unyielding  will,  of  courage  that  no  threat  of  danger  can 
blanch,  of  genius  to  organize  and  guide.  God's  neces- 
sity in  the  affairs  of  men  is  always  realized  in  history. 
We  trust  the  friends  of  Mr.  Seward  will  not  misunder- 
stand the  cause  and  the  meaning  of  his  triumph.  His 
election  is  not  the  success  or  the  defeat  of  the  old  po- 
litical organizations.  Hia  bitterest  and  ablest  foes  are 
among  those  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  party  with  which 
he  labored  from  its  formation  to  the  hour  of  its  iinal 
overthrow.     Man}'  of  his  ablest  and  most  devoted  friends 
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and  supporters  have  belonged  to  llie  Democratic  party. 
In  reality  his  election  has  been  secured  by  that  paity 
which  has  been  gathering  numbers  and  strength  from  all 
former  org-.tnizations,  whicli  has  luisen  a ynung giant, soon 
to  be  the  Hercules  to  drive  the  monsters  from  the  national 
capital  and  tran)ple  under  its  feet  the  serpent  and  vipers 
which  have  alarmed  and  bilteu  the  sons  of  liberty  and 
poisoned  and  checked  the  growth  of  the  best  ])l.ants  of 
Amerioim  civilization.  Not  as  the  champion  of  an  effete 
and  a  rapidly  dissolving  party,  but  as  a  great  statesman 
and  sworn  defender  of  freedom  and  the  Union  he  finds 
congenial  fellowship  with  C'hu!:o,  Sunnier,  Wade,  Fesseii- 
den,  Hamlin,  King,  Johnson,  AVilson,  Strong,  Ilnll,  Dur- 
kee  and  that  whole  scOiool  of  vigorous  and  determined 
men  of  common  blood  and  aim,  who  are  by  the  will  uf 
God  ai»d  the  people  to  make  it  historical  fact,  cro  1860, 
that  slavery  is  sectional  and  temi>oi-ary,  that  freedom  is 
national  and  universal,  and  that  American  principles  shall 
rule  to  the  exclusion  of  ideas  and  elements  wluch  had 
their  birth  amid  the  feudal  institutions  and  the  despotism 
of  the  old  world.*' 

Turning  from  this  expi'ession  of  his  higli-wrought  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Blaine  employed  the  power  of  his  aarcasm  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Close  of  Congress,"  which  graced  the 
Journal  of  AIar(!h  7,  of  tliis  same  year.  Every  reader 
will  greet  it  with  a  stuile  of  recognition  as  it  is  brouglit  to 
mind  how  often  the  same  sentiment  has  been  voiced  since 
that  day. 


'*Tbe  first  days  of  March  have  been  ausjncious,  ^^^ 

alone  as  indicating  a  pleasant  spring  and  a  favorabh     j^, 

son  for  the  husbandman,  but  they  rouic  loaded  wiW*       ^,.. 

\\  i>to^ 

identiid  blessings  to  the  American  people  in  ilml^*    ^    -^.p 


■»■ 


■v^ 


luujiu  u-uHuinu  te  4 

cation,  true  ratriotisni  and  ehxaiei 

ity  of  that  hody  has  shown  itself-^ 

yond  tJieir  power  longer  to  disc^ra 

corruptions,  tlieir  reckless  audacity. 

against  liberty  and  the  broadest  at, 

Unon.     If  the   people   of  Englanc 

when  Oliver  Cromwell  drove  the  n 

doors  and  told  its  members  to  begoi 

mueh  more  should  the  citizens  of 

their  pleasure  tlmt  time  in  it^  lorn 

put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  m 

solemn  compacts,  struck  down  the  sai 

lished  by  the  fathers  of  the  Hepubl] 

government  of  the  country  to  the  pr 

a  despotism  worthy  of  Rome  in  h 

Congress  that  passed  the  Kansas ai 

gave  so  many  proofs  of  a  want  of  eh 

the  one  just  terminated,  would  have 

monarch  or  surrender  the  Republic 

rounded  by  circumstances  and  pressei 

llie  exchange.     How  much  of  infamj 

luting  National  Administration  we  n 
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ps  to  wliich  its  prest^nt  animus  and  impetus  would 
carry  it.  lUit  our  remarks  now  respect  the  terminntion  of 
the  Thirty-third  Congress.  Only  of  that  can  we  say  our 
sorrows  are  past.  How  man}'  and  deep  these  sorrows — 
how  much  the  nation  has  lost  by  the  littleness  and  want 
of  pirlifcical  justice  and  true  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  controlling  majority  of  the  Congress  just  closed,  pos- 
terity and  the  future  historian  alone  can  tell.  Sufficient 
unto  tlie  (}tiy  is  the  ovil  thereof.  Our  hoj>e  for  the  future 
is  that  the  evil  will  cure  itself;  that  the  wickedness  has 
culminated  and  the  reaction  is  fast  briuging  the  control  of 
the  nation  into  purer  and  stronger  hands.  Did  we  not  so 
li<)I>e,  we  should  regtird  the  days  of  the  Republic  num- 
bered. For  such  utter  defiance  of  the  laws  of  humanity; 
such  prostitution  of  solemn  trust  and  opportunities;  such 
open  and  unblushing  violations  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
our  American  institutions,  unless  arrested  by  the  might 
of  the  people's  will  and  the  strong  arms  of  patriotic 
statesmen,  must  end  in  the  nation's  night  and  desolation. 
In  speakiug  as  we  have  of  the  majority  of  Congress  just 
passed  from  power,  of  course  we  design  no  reflection  on 
those  true  men  who  have  stood  up  manfully  against 
threats  and  bribes  in  the  defense  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws ;  sacred  engagements  and  the  assaulted  and 
scouted  principles  of  lilierty  and  humanity,  on  which  the 
Republic  is  based,  and  in  love  of  which  only  it  can  en- 
dure. All  praise  to  that  noble  band  whose  names  we  need 
not  call.  The  nation  will  remember  them.  An  approv- 
ing constituency  will  receive  them  warmly  to  their  homes 
and  give  them  the  meed  of  approbation  for  labors  well 
performed  and  solemn  trusts  faithfully  held." 


A   week  previonslv.  the  young  editor,  who  had  already 
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eoiiRiderable  impnticiice  mid  Romctimes  no  little  fear,  had 
given  ill  mosaic,  a  picture  of  the  start  of  the  Republican 
imvty  in  Maine  nn  its  really  iirst  great  race.      Mr,  Blaine 

Auid : 


"  It  can  no  longer  be  questioned  that  we  have  in  Maii»e 
a  well -organized  and  injwerful  party,  which  sh  area  the 
sympathies  and  influence  of  a  decided  majority  of  the 
jK'ople.  TImt  radical  and  permnnent  causes  have  been 
operating  for  year?*  to  bring  about  the  present  condition 
(if  things,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  repetition.  Ig- 
nored and  resisted,  as  those  causes  were,  by  selfish  schem- 
ers, personal  aims,  and  the  force  of  old  paHy  watch-wordrt, 
liny  inereused  yearlj'  in  breadth  and  strength,  until  they 
have  become  one  resistless  cunent  of  public  opinion,  fed 
by  the  varions  springs  of  moral  and  patriotic  feelings, 
which  are  so  fiesh  and  healthful  in  the  social  si^il  of  Maine, 
on  which  the  ship  of  State  is  fairly  launched,  with  the 
flags  of  Temperance,  Freedom,  and  American  enterprise 
waving  proudly  at  the  masthead.  The  Uepublicnn  party, 
therefore,  is  not  the  creation  of  a  few  individuals,  or  the 
result  of  tnctics ;  it  is  the  production  of  moral  ideas  which 
have  vegetated  in  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Jt  is  preeminently  the  child  of  ideas  and  of  the 
people.  Strong  as  these  ideas  and  their  friends  hud  shown 
themselves  in  ihe  political  cffitrts  of  ihe  two  or  three  yenrfc 
past>  old  political  organizations  had  prevented  the  union  of  j 
men  of  like  priticipIeH  in  one  well-organiied  party.  The] 
men  were  called  by  different  names,  yet  they  had  a  com- 
mon faith  and  common  purposes.  Their  principle  needed 
'  .pression  in  a  common  platform.  The  people  desired] 
one  political  family  and  one  organization.  Right,  expedi- 
ency, and  necessity  called  for  a  ronvention.  What  timn 
more  opportuue  and  oppr(»priate  than   the  birthday  of] 
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force  of  Uie  OoveruroenU  iastead  uf  an  audaciuas, 
Itaiighiy,  Aod  demoraliKing  class  wiko  oonstitute  less  than 
ouC'ftixlieth  of  the  ualiou." 


Tbc  warfare  that  Mr.  Blaiiie  waa  waging  agaiikit  sla?- 
cry  in  any  and  every  form  never  knew  a  momont's  cessa- 
lion  ;  every  iuHue  of  hU  paper  eonUiined  many  biting  al- 
luftiouK  totbe  history  that  uai^tben  making.  The  troubl&a 
uf  btectiiiig  Kaiisad  were  a  coutiiiuoua  inspiratioa  to  Jib 
uaijiitic  (icn. 

Wc  have  not  «pHco  to  follo\r  Mr.  lUaiue^s  career  as  an 
uditor  any  furllitn*.  He  wrote  so  much  and  wrote  so  well 
that  tho  diiBculty  in  not  what  to  insert  as  matter  of  hU^ 
tory,  but  what  to  leave  out.  We  have,  however,  sampled 
fairly  Ilia  atylc  and  the  nervous  force  of  liis  diction,  uo 
ItjflH  tlmu  the  diructuesti  of  his  attack  and  the  eai'ueistuess 
(if  bin  purpose.      » 

In  October,  l8o7,  Blaine  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
Kennebec  Juumal  tit  John  S.  tsayward^of  Bangor,  Me.,  and 
aocoptod  a  more  lucrative  and  InHuential  positiou  on  the 
Pofitmid  Dailif  Adverttifer.  His  three  years  of  otlitorial 
life  hud  bioughl  liini  warm  friends  and  laid  the  ground 
work  of  a  pcnnuneiil  reputation.  He  was  moral,  oeo* 
nomieal,  indefatignble  and  generou».  As  a  citizen  and 
Hocial  ounipanii)ii  lit^  was  welcome  in  any  circle.  Tliose 
who  Imd  daily  iiiterooiirAe  with  him  have  abundantly  testi- 
fied to  tho  exalted  {ilace  he  occupied  in  their  afTectiona 
and  in  the  comniiniity  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
part  luid  which  be  delighted  to  iserve.  In  n  private  letter, 
(he  late  Governor  Kout,  of  Maine,  thus  speaks  of  bun: 
"  AlniiHUt  from  tlic  day  of  his  assuming  editorial  charge  of 
the  Kfunrhrc  J*Htrn*iU  fit  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 
Ml'-  Ulainc  sprung  into  a  {>otiition  of  great  intluenoe  in  Ibe 
polltio<al  politiy  of  Maine.     At  twonty-livo  he  vraa  n  lend- 
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itig  power  in  the  councils  of  tlie  Republiciin  party,  so 
recognized  by  Feaseudeu,  Hamlin,  the  two  Morrills  and 
others  then  aud  still  prominent  iu  the  State.  Before  he 
wus  twenty-nine,  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Republican  organization  in  Maine 
— a  position  he  has  held  ever  since,  and  from  which  he 
has  practically  shaped  and  directed  every  political  cam- 
paign in  the  State — always  leading  hia  party  to  brilliant 
victory.  Had  Mr.  Blaine  been  New  England  born,  be 
would  probably  not  have  received  sucli  rapid  advance- 
ment at  80  early  an  age,  even  with  the  same  ability  he 
possessed.  But  there  was  a  sort  of  Western  dush  about 
him  that  took  with  us  Down  Easters ;  an  expression  of 
frankiiess  and  candor  and  confidence  that  gave  him  from 
the  very  start  a  strong  and  permanent  hold  on  our  people 
and,  as  the  foundation  uf  all,  a  pure  character  and  a  mas- 
terly ability  equal  to  all  demands  upon  him." 

Mr.  Blaino  drew  up  the  first  platform  adopted  by  the 
Republicans  of  Maine,  iu  1854,  and  in  asking  for  its  ratifi- 
cation before  the  State  Convention,  thus  burned  his  bridges 
and  cast  the  ptist  bcluud  him  : — 

"Sink  or  swim;"  therefore,  as  old  John  Adam's  said, 
"live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,"  we  give  our  hands  and 
our  hearts  to  this  great  Republican  movement.  We  can- 
not be  content  to  sit  down  and  hug  the  fossil  remains  of 
dead  issues.  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.  We  live  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  We  grasp  the  living  issues — 
the  duties  of  to-day.  When  the  voice  of  our  country 
calls  us,  when  the  bugle  note  of  liberty  from  every  hill 
aud  valley,  from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  the 
South,  is  summoning  its  friends  to  the  glorious  contest, 
let  traitors  flee  to  the  enemy  where  they  belong,  and 
cowards  seek  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the  dead  past; 
but  as  for  us,  we  will  obey  the  call ;  uor  can  we  stop  to 
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iisk  who  IB  our  leader,  or  Mio  atancl  by  our  side,  or  what 
miiiorin  Ibey  wear  nr  wcapouH  they  utaHi  if  tbey  are  gal* 
hmtly  battling  for  llie  right.  No,  we  will  help  fight  this 
battle.  We  will  help  beiu*  ihe  glurioiis  banners  ut' Repub- 
lican liberty  on  to  victory,  till  our  goverumeiit  i»  com- 
pletely and  furever  <livoice<l  fruui  slavery  and  wielded 
*'to  secure  the  i)tea»iugs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  ~ 

It  was  the  bold  »nd  forcible  cxpressiuii  nf  hucIi  opin- 
i:)U3  through  his  [»aper  and  on  ilie  rostrum  that  prepared 
Rloine  for  bis  early  entry  into  pulitical  life  and  paved  the 
H'liy  for  his  prcdomiueuee  in  the  future  political  campaigns 
in  Maine.  He  never  sw«rved  for  a  inouient  from  his 
exulted  principles  and  never  spared  his  time  and  talent  iu 
order  to  iucorpoi-aie  them  into  the  new  party  which  was 
rising  like  a  giant  to  grapple  wilh  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  our  civilization.  His  xeal,  ability  and  elo- 
(^uence  were  conspicuous  factors  in  formulating  the  mea^ 
ures  which  were  to  give  his  party  that  hold  it  obtained  on 
the  public  conscience  aud  its  splendid  train  of  victories. 
fu  the  year  1J&60,  l^Ir.  Blaine  returned  temporarily  to  the 
editoi-ship  of  the  Kifunelec  Journal^  its  regular  editor  beingJ 
ill.  This  concluded  Iiis  active  journalistic  career,  a  career^ 
of  but  six  years  duration  yet  sufficient  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation as  writer,  tliinker  atid  natural  leader  second  to  no 
jounmlist  of  his  day.  In  lliese  six  yeare  he  had  carved 
fur  himself  a  permanent  place  in  Us  community  and  Stat« 
and  bad  laid  strong  aud  deep  the  ground  work  of  a  fame 
which  was  soon  to  become  national.  His  retirement  from 
jourualism  was  a  prumotiou  to  the  laiger  and  perhaps 
more  seductive  £eld  of  politics  for  which  he  had  alreftdy 
shown  exalted  qualities.  "What  journalism  lost  in  the 
shape  of  a  brilliantly  equipped  aud  masterly  editor  the 
nation  gained  in  the  form  of  one  of  its  most  magnetio,! 
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popular  and  able  state^^mt- n.  The  seed  be  bad  sown  witli 
peu  would  bear  £niii  iu  Stale  and  County,  and  tbe  U^te 
tbereof  woald  be  fame  unexcelled  by  living  compeer. 

But  nothing  can  be  said  more  accurately  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
eilitorial  career  nor  of  tbe  man  as  tlien  developed,  than 
lias  been  said  by  one  of  his  assodatea  in  business,  the 
Hon.  J.  L.  Stevens,  partner  -with  hini  in  tbe  publication 
of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  He  thus  writ^js  of  him  : — "His 
gifta  as  an  orator  and  bis  generous  aud  magnetic  qualities 
riipiiily  made  him  knon^  to  the  entire  people  of  tlie  State. 
He  hiid  a  remarkable  faculty  of  uttuching  men  to  him. 
He  always  remembered  the  face  of  a  man  whom  he  bad 
oiico  met,  and  in  a  briuf  period  he  knew  the  active  men 
from  all  sections  of  the  commonwealth.  The  men  whose 
names  be  bad  once  heard  and  lA-hose  faces  he  had  once 
seen  were  always  quickly  recognized  in  subsequent  years 
whenever  he  chanced  to  meet  them.  In  this  regard  as 
well  a-s  his  remembrance  of  all  the  salient  political  and 
hialorical  fuels,  he  exhibited  remarkable  qualities,  strik- 
ingly illustrated  througliuut  his  public  life.  When  the 
Free-State  men  of  Kansas  were  struggling  agaiust  the 
border  ruffians  of  Missouri,  agents  of  the  former  State 
came  to  New  England,  in  18o5,  for  pecuniary  aid  and 
sympathy.  Mr.  Blaine  was  one  of  those  who  contributed, 
giving  to  the  extent  of  his  means  and  co-operating  in  ob- 
tainuig  other  aid  iu  Augusta.  He  was  always  kind* 
hearted  and  generous  to  the  men  in  our  employ.  He  was 
always  liberal  to  the  extent  of  his  means  and  sympathetic 
toward  all  just  objects  of  charity.  When  young,  while  a 
man  somewhat  impulsive  and  ardent,  he  was  always  very 
careful  and  prudent  iu  decision,  and  his  impulses  were 
imder  complete  control.  Like  all  public  men  who  have 
been  conspicuous  in  politics  for  nniny  years,  he  has  neces- 
sarily some  enemies,  but  fewer  tiian  most  men  have.    Ever 
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a  iit'iu  adherent  to  the  Republican  part/  auil  its  pnnciple&, 
lie  is  catholic  toward  all,  generuiu  to  hib  opponents,  hti» 
few  iiiiiuiusities,  and  forgets  them  sooner  thau  most  public 
men.  From  my  earliest  aciiuuintaiicc  with  hini  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  precist^ly  those  qualities  which  make  a  pop- 
ular and  successful  leader. 

'*  As  a  candidate  he  has  alwa3's  been  stronger  than  his  , 
party.  I  coiuiider  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  the  country,  and  that  he  Iiuj^  few  peeiti  as  a  political 
leader  and  stateHmau  on  either  bide  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
bitterness  with  which  he  has  often  beeu  attacked  by  j^r- 
tiHan  editors  and  political  rivals  has  less  foundation  thau 
any  like  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  Mr. 
Blaine  which  tltey  represent  with  so  many  expletives  and 
such  violent  rhetoric  is  a  person  entirely  unlike  tlie  Mr. 
Blaine  known  to  his  townsmen,  Iiis  acquaintances  and  his 
friends.    It  is  a  Air.  Biaiue  that  has  no  real  ezistenoe*" 
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As  already  iutimated  the  entry  of  James  G.  Blaine  into 
politics  was  but  oatural.  If  a  boni  editor,  lie  was  no  less 
a  born  poliliciun.  There  hud  been  a  grave  political 
departure  from  old  methods  and  lines  of  tliought.  The 
formative  period  of  a  new  party  was  on,  and  had  to  he 
passed  thruugh.  The  craft  when  launched  had  to  be 
manned  and  navigated.  Here  was  grand  opportunity 
for  ihe  vigor  and  pertinacity  of  youth,  subUnie  occupation 
for  gei»ius,  glowing  promise  for  ambition.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  a  man  of  Blaine's  organization 
to  escape  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  situation,  ilis 
youth,  his  talent,  his  beijig,  as  it  were,  fitted  exactly  in 
with  the  demands  of  the  hour,  and  the  crisis  in  turn 
demanded  just  such  energies  as  he  possessed.  To  be 
silent  and  inert  was  not  to  be  himself.  And  no  common 
place  would  do.  He  thought,  he  acted,  vigorously,  per- 
sistently, therefore   he  led,  broadening  the  plain  for  his 

^      forces  as  he  sped  along  at  the  head  of  victorious  columns. 

^f  He  entered  the  public  arena  while  yet  an  editor,  and  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Natiojial  Convonlion  in  1866, 

I  though  he  had  previimsly  served  as  secretary  of  a  Repub- 
lican mass  meeting  in  Augusts,  and  had  participated  in 
^me  of  the  initial  conventions  of  the  party  in  the  State. 
In  that  Xalional  Convention,  in  which  John  C.  Fremont 
was  nominated  as  Presidential  candidate,  he  was  one  of 
the  secretaries,  and  u|hjm  his  return  home  found  himself 
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called  MpoD  to  fleliver  a  !3{>e«ch  at  a  mtiiicatiou  meeting. 

He  wft«  but  iweDty-six  rean>  old.  aud  a&  yet  auuscd  tu 
facing  large  public  audiences.  We  can  best  describe  the 
situation  in  the  language  of  an  eye  witnebti : — 

*^At  tbnt  time  he  had  exhibited  all  the  qualifications 
of  an  orator,  but  hud  never  ventured  upon  the  public 
platform.  He  seemed  to  have  a  strong  fear  of  addre^t}^ 
ing  a  public  audience,  and  it  wua  only  nftei  luuchpersoa- 
sion  that  he  consented,  on  this  occasiou,  to  speak.  When 
he  arose  to  Iuh  feet  he  yvnn  in  such  a  state  of  perlurbution 
and  embarra^raent  that  it  was  bome  time  before  he  wam 
able  to  command  himself  so  as  to  begin  to  talk.  From 
the  Uiuiuent  he  got  posHession  of  hl±i  voice  he  eontiuuedi 
and  made  uiie  of  the  finest  tipeecheti  he  ever  made  in  hU 
life." 

And  another  writer,  also  an  eye  witness,  descriLjes  the 
situation  more  in  detail : — 

*'  Among  the  intereiiting  earlier  incidents  of  Mr.  Blaine  s 
political  career,  was  his  election  as  a  delegate  from  the 
third  Congresflional  district  to  Uie  first  Republican  NalioniU 
Convotition,  in  June,  1856,  wliicli  nominated  Gtn.  John 
C.  Krecmont  to  the  Presidency.  U|>on  his  return  from 
the  convention  a  ratificutiou  meeting  was  held  in  Meiuiiaii 
Hall,  Angufita,  and  upon  the  urgent  insistence  of  some  of 
his  personal  friends  he  was  persuaded,  reluctantly,  to 
ajipear  upon  the  platform  and  make  report  of  the  doings 
of  the  Convention.  This  was  hi.s  first  public  effort.  He 
was  then  twenty-«ix  years  of  age.  Although  remarkably 
ready  and  easy  of  speech  and  holding  a  practiced  and 
iH^worful  pen,  he  hud  an  almost  unconquerable  repugnance 
to  lotting  his  voice  be  heard,  except  in  familiar  eonver. 
stLtion  whore  his  brilliant  powers  of  statement  and  argu- 
ment, his  marvelous  memory  of  dates  and  events  tti 
pulitiuul  huitory,  and  his  ucquaiutunoe  with,   and  Iceea 
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Roi  to  be  itng^^  to  I 
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to  thefrHil 

vkiA  wy^Liiul  Ub   bad 

ctfott  be  bnfcv  tW  tpeO,  ai 

Wiitortag  wqcArf  gTcetiDg 


thedeFigbtaBdi 
writer  w«il  laa 
ludieroos.  wick  i 

wu  known  to  I 

the  tenor  tknt 

tnnis^md  •!■ 

until  the 

died  awsT.  whe»,  hj 

first  fay  the  ulUiiiw*.  oC 

and  thanks,  and  then  gathoing  eoofide»ee.  went  oo  with 

a  <^pe^h  wUeh  itmed  the  aadieace  as  with  the  tosnd  of 

a  trumpet,  and  held  all  piumt  in  btcathlev  interest  and 

attention  to  its  close.    Fmn  that  nooient  Mr.  Blaine  toitk 

rank  amoDg  the  most  effiectiTe  (lopnlar  speakers  of  the 

dfiy ;  but  it  may  be  <IoQbted  if  among  the  many  mat  urer 

eSbrta  of  bis  geniua  and  eloqoence   apnn    the   political) 

platform  G>r  in  the  legislative  tribune^  hr  has  ever  excited 

an  audience  to  a  more  passionate  entbosiaiMn  or  left  a  pro- 

foander  iinpre.^-'iori   upon   the   mindA   and  hearts  of  his 

liearere." 

Mr.  Klaioe's  speech  ujirm  tiiis  oocfi^itm  is  such  a  vatr../'  ' 
contribution  to  the  political  lileratnie  of  the  ila\\aii 
so  important  as  showing  his  commaDd  of  hisioiy  and  his 
method  of  thought.,  that  hi>  hiography  would  be  inouh»- 
plete  without  it,  AVe  therefore  give  it  In  full.  It  was 
delivered  iu  Litchfield.  Me.,  June  28,  1856,  and  the  theme 
was  : 


'*  NOMINATION  OF  FRKEMONT  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


Fellow-Citizknr, — The    Kepnblican    jwirty   is  a    new 
tiglitical  organigatioiL    It  is  not  yet  two  years  old>    lis 
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flrst  small  meetlngH  were  held  late  in  the  stnnmer  of  1854, 
when  the  name  was  udopted,  and  the  party  organized  on 
the  one  great  principle  of  reBisting  the  sprewd  of  slaveiy 
into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  new  party 
hud  its  on'gin  iu  the  deep  and  abiding  convictiuu  un  the 
part  of  the  opponents  of  slavery  that  the  propagandists  of 
the  South  cannot  be  trusted  upon  any  adjustment  or  upun 
any  agreement.  Pressed  hard  b)'  opposition,  to-day,  they 
will  agree  to  a  compronuse  ;  and,  to-morrow,  if  they  see 
opportunity  for  fresh  aggretwion,  they  will  disregard  it 
and  trample  upon  it.  The  two  grent  cdinprymises  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  were  that  whit*)i  estiililislied  the  geo- 
graphical line  of  ZQ'^  30'  in  the  year  1820,  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  that  which  was  enacted  thirty 
years  later  and  is  known  as  tlie  Compromise  of  1850.  At 
l>oth  junctures,  the  potent  agency  that  wrought  on  behalf 
of  the  South  was  the  fear  that  the  Union  might  be  dis- 
solved. That  waA  tlie  threat  i»f  Southern  leaders;  it  was 
the  conoluaive  argument  that  induced  Northern  men  to 
yield.  Rut  iu  1854  the  Missonri  Uoniproniise  was 
i-cpealed,  and,  with  it.  the  Compi'omise  of  1850  was  ]»ut 
under  foot.  The  division  line  (by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  freedom  .should  have  sway  north  of  it  and  slavery 
should  pennissively  exist  south  of  it)  was  destroyed, 
after  thirty-four  j'cars  of  honorable  observance  on  both 
sides. 

"The  destruction  of  the  Wliig  party  was  one  of  tlie 
immediate  results  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Conipro- 
raise,  because  the  Northern  Whigs  were  largely  anti- 
slavery  in  feeling,  and  could  not  be  held  in  co-operation 
witli  a  party  whose  Stmthern  members  had  bmken  faith 
in  their  zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery.  A  large  number 
of  Northern  Democrats  were  equally  resolved  not  to 
stand  by  their  nhl  part  v.     These  two  great  bodies,  joining 
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with  the  old  Free-soil  and  Liberty  i>arty,  are  tlie  elements 
that  have  coalesced  and  become  unified  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  party.  I  think  it  is  not  boiistful  to  say 
that  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  lead  this  party  and 
of  the  vast  number  who  compose  it,  that  in  its  growth,  in 
its  zeal,  in  its  unaelfish  devotion  to  a  single  greut  issue,  it 
is  unprecedented,  if  not  phenomenal.  It  has  growu  so 
rapidly  tliat  it  is  in  tlie  National  field  ^vith  full  strength 
and  with  organization — courageous  enough  to  enter  the 
fight,  with  the  conscience  and  the  nerve  to  accept  <lpfeat 
and  prepare  for  another  battle.  Its  members  arc  not  to 
be  put  down  by  the  cry  of  sectionalism  or  frightened 
by  tiio  threat  of  disunion.  Certainly  no  member  of  the 
Republican  party  underates  the  value  of  the  Union  of 
the  States,  or  would  hesitate  at  any  sacrifice  to  preserve 
it,  except  tlie  sacrifice  of  honor,  or  the  sacrifice  of  that 
freedom  which  the  Union  was  established  to  preserve. 
But  we  do  nob  contemplate  the  dissolution  of  the  Uniim 
iis  a  possibility;  and  certainly  no  saue  man  believes  that 
a  great  body  of  States,  bound  together  iji  mutual  interest 
and  cemented  by  a  thousand  ties,  can  be  torn  asunder  so 
readily  and  bo  easily  as  the  flippant  threats  of  the  South- 
ern extremists  would  imply. 

"  The  Republican  party,  therefore,  will  march  forward 
in  the  line  of  duty,  and  will  try  to  engraft  its  princi- 
ples ujK)n  the  government  of  the  country.  They  ha\e 
no  purpose  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States ;  they 
have  no  purpose  to  interfere  with  slavery  anywhere, 
except  to  the  extent  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic  interfered  with  it  wlien  they 
excluded  it  from  free  territory.  If,  indirectly,  that  pol- 
icy interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  we  are  not  re- 
Hponsible.  Certainly  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  wherever 
it  exists,  is  not  to  be  countenanced  and  upheld  by  sub- 
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jecting  other  communities  and  other  territory  to  a  like 
oirse.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Republican  party  would  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
Stntes^  if  they  considered  that  they  had  the  Conati- 
Mitionnl  right  to  do  i^o;  but  they  will  not  violate  their 
Withs  to  observe  the  Constitution,  and  they  will  not 
Rtrain  tlieir  oonsciences  to  make  that  seem  right  wbif^h 
tlie  i»lain  letter  of  the  law  forbids.  But  they  believe 
that  their  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  free  Terri- 
tories is  just  EB  clear  as  their  inability  to  interfere  with 
it  in  ttie  States:  and  on  that  single  point,  great  nnd  far- 
i'oaohing  in  its  effects,  we  challenge  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  South  nnd  of  the  North  to  a  contest  for  the  gov- 
t^rnnient  of  the  country. 

"  The  first  National  Convention  nf  the  Itepuhlicnn 
party  has  lately  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  this 
Congressional  District  did  me  the  honor  to  send  me  as 
one  of  its  delegates  to  that  remarkable  assemblage.  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  be  expected  by  you.  as  my  con- 
stitueiita,  to  make  some  report  of  what  was  said  and 
done  there,  and  especially  what  was  done  by  the  Maine 
delegation.  Tlie  daily  journals  have  given  you  the  de- 
tails of  the  proceedings,  and  I  content  myself  with  some 
general  observations  on  the  character  of  the  Convention 
— its  persfMial  character,  if  I  juny  use  the  phmse.  In 
tlie  various  delegations  that  composed  the  Convention,  in 
tlie  sacred  cause  whicli  it  assembled  to  uphohl,  and  in 
tlie  work  which  it  jiccompUshed,  it  will  fairly  ratik  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  important  ]»olitica1  conven- 
tions ever  held  in  the  United  States.  A  marked  fentui-e 
was  the  large  proportion  of  young  men  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  general  tendency  to  select  that  class  I  can 
find  the  only  oniise  for  conferring  upon  me  the  distinotion 
of  membership  in  such  a  body. 
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"  It  was  scarcely  to  he  expected  tlmt  such  on  assem- 
blage of  men.  many  of  them  marked  by  individuality,  and 
all  of  them  possessing  independence  of  thought  iind  action, 
sliould,  without  some  ditfereuce  of  view,  reach  a  general 
Unanimity  of  conclusion.  The  drift  of  events  for  some 
months  before  the  Convention  met  was  toward  the  nomi- 
nation of  Colonel  Fremont  for  the  Presidency,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  received  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates  from 
every  State  in  New  England,  except  Maine.  Among  our 
delegates  there  was  a  friendly  and  sincere  difference  of 
view,  which  separated  us  into  nearly  equal  parts, — thirteen 
preferring  Colonel  FrSmout,  and  eleven  giving  their  votes 
on  the  first  or  informal  ballot  for  Judge  McLean  of  Ohio. 
I  was  one  of  the  eleven.  I  did  not  act  from  any  spirit  of 
opposition  to  Colonel  Fremont.  My  preference  for  Judge 
McLean  was  in  large  degree  based  upon  admiration  of  his 
high  character,  but  partly  upon  an  inherited  friendship 
for  hirn,  partly  from  a  kinship  of  feeling  with  his  conserv- 
atism, and  partly,  I  suppose,  because  the  Whig  instincts 
which  I  share  witli  the  great  majority  of  this  district 
turned  me  toward  one  who  had  so  long  been  among  The 
trusted  statesmen  and  soundest  advisers  of  that  jmrty. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Whig  or  anti  Whig 
traditions  had  much  to  do  with  the  tlivision,  for  tlie  two 
most  eminent  members  of  our  delegation,  Ex-Governor 
Edward  Kentaiul  Ex-Governor  Anson  P.  Morrill,  the  one 
formerly  an  eanu'st  Whig  and  the  uther  a  radical  Dem- 
ocrat, united  in  favor  of  nominating  Judge  McLean. 

"  The  sense  of  the  Convention  was,  however,  strongly 
in  favor  of  taking  Colonel  Fr(5mont,  the  first  ballot  show- 
ing 359  votes  iji  his  favor,  to  196  votes  for  Jndgi-  McLean. 
The  nomination  was  immediately  declared  to  be  unani- 
raouB,  and  was  cheered  us  heartily  by  those  who  had  sup- 
KM'ted  Judge  Mcl^au  as  by  those  who  had  been  the 
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original  advocates  of  Colonel  Frfiraont's  nominalion.  The 
I'reeiitlential  cafididate  being  tliufi  eelected  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  it  was  at  once  regarded  as  probaljlc  that  the 
second  place  on  the  ficket  would  be  given  to  an  Atlantic 
StJite,  though  the  Mississippi  Valley  contended  for  it,  A 
concentration  was  rapidly  fonnod  upon  Air.  Dayton, 
long  eminent  as  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  though  on 
tlie  iii'St  ballot^  as  you  already  know,  he  did  not  recuive  a 
majority, — a  considerable  nnnibcr  of  votes  being  given  to 
diffcie?it  candidates.  The  leading  conii>etitiir,  who  re- 
ceived a  hundred  and  ten  votes,  was  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois,  who,  ten  years  ago,  served  a  single  term  in  Coii- 
greRH,  and  who  has  lately  gained  reputation  beyond  the 
lines  of  his  own  State  by  the  ability  with  which  he  has 
reviewed  Senator  Duuglas  for  his  course  in  securing  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Some  of  the  IIU- 
noift  delegates  gave  pledges^  privately,  that  if  Lincoln 
were  nominated  for  Vice-President  the  ticket  would  re- 
ceive the  electoral  vote  of  Illinois, — thus  defeating 
Douglas  in  his  own  State.  But  the  tendency  toward  an 
Eastern  candidate  was  too  strong  to  be  arrested. 

**Tbo  three  parties  are  now  before  the  country  with 
their  candidates,  and  there  is  something  remarkable  in 
the  political  antecedents  of  the  gentlemen  on  cai'.h  ticket. 
Colonel  Fremont,  who  is  now  adopted  by  the  Republican 
party,  which  includes  the  old  Abolitionists,  the  anti- 
slavery  Democrats  and  the  great  nmjority  of  the  Whigs 
of  the  North,  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  reared  in 
the  doctrines  of  Calhoun,  called  to  the  civil  service  und« 
President  Jackson,  appointed  to  the  army  by  Presidei 
Van  Buren,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Bei 
ton.  With  Southern  birth  and  all  these  Democratic 
ditions  and  connections,  it  is  one  of  those  singular  rev< 
lutions,  not  aHogethcr  infrequent  in  American  political 
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life*  that  makes  him  bho  candidate  of  the  anii-Hluvcry 
party  of  the  North. 

"Mr.  Buchanan,  who  is  the  Democratic  candidato,  was 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  of  the  old  Federalists,  and 
has  hitherto  found  his  early  record  a  stumbling-bluck  to 
hia  political  advancement.  Since  ho  joined  the  Demo- 
cratic party  he  has  continually  striven  to  cfFnce  his  n»cord 
as  a  Federalist  and  especially  the  memory  of  liis  hoHtility 
to  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Madison.  Ho  has  oiTbred 
among  other  disproofs,  the  fact  that  in  the  waroflHVi 
he  joined  a  railitai'y  company  and  marched  to  the  rolief 
of  Baltimore  whon  menaced  by  British  invaders.  The 
hostile  force  had  left  before  he  arrived.  This  attempt  at 
establishing  a  military  record  was  much  impaired  by  a 
humorous  interruption  by  Mr.  Clay  upon  a  certnin  oo- 
casion  in  the  Senate,  when  ho  asked  .Mr.  Hucliauun 
whether  in  the  war  of  1812  the  Britisli  hud  retired  from 
Baltimore  because  he  was  advancing  ujxju  it,  or  whether 
he  hiid  advanced  upon  Baltimore  because  he  knew  the 
British  had  retired? — Mr.  Breckinridge,  hin  awiooiate, 
cornea  from  an  old  Whig  family  lung  resident  in  Ken- 
tucky, his  father  and  grandfather  both  being  supporters 
of  Mr,  Clay.  So  that  the  Democratitj  ticket  realty  con - 
tftinjj  no  candidate  that  was  originally  Democratic. 

"The  American  party,  as  the  Know-NothingB  now 
style  themselves,  have  selected  Mr.  Fillmore,  jjlaccd  htm 
upon  a  pro-filavery  platform,  and  as.sociitted  with  him  on 
the  ticket  A.  J.  Donelson  of  TenncHsee,  the  adopted 
'  nephew  of  General  Jackson  and  the  inheritor  of  hiii 
principles.     Mr.  Fillmore  was  originally  an  antt-*lBvery 

IWlitg,  a  member  of  the  anii-ma*onic  party,  and  entered 
C-on^fdMi  midway  to  General  Jackfton's  adminiMtration* 
toward  which  V~  -^ ■«  held  tl>e  position  of  an  impljicabl© 
opponeat    Tj 
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inguished  by  his  continual  resiBtance  to  the  advancen 
of  the  slave-power,  being  through  all  these  years  full}' 

bi'ot\st  witli  Mr.  Seward,  who  at  tlmt  time  represented 
)arty  at  home.     When  he  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 

ency,  after  General  Taylor's  death,  six  years  ago,  Mr. 
Fillmore  went  over  to  the  South,  favored  the  Compromise 
bills  and  approved  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  the  most  cruel 
enuiitment  that  ever  was  placed  upon  the  statute-book  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  this  which  has  associated  liiin 
with  an  old  Southern  Democrat  closely  identified  with 
General  Jackson,  and  ha^  made  him  the  candidate  of  the 
'Southern  men  who  cannot  support  Mr.  Buchanan. 

It  is  a  singular  combination  that  gives  to  each  party 
in  the  contest  a  candidate  whose  early  associations  and 
whose  early  political  views  were  in  absolute  conflict  with 
the  early  views  and  nssociations  of  the  men  who  are  now 
sup{>orting  him.  Hut  the  advantage  which  the  Republi- 
can party  has  in  this  regard  is  that  Colonel  Fremont,  In 
his  early  life,  had  no  political  record  of  any  kind,  but  was 
engaged  as  an  engineer,  a  soldier,  a  pioneer  and  an  ex- 
plorer until  the  opening  of  the  great  era  which  led  to  our 
[.acquisitions  of  territory  from  Mexico.  He  came  from 
rnlifornia  as  a  Senator  six  years  ago,  associated  with  one 
of  the  extremest  Southern  Democrats,— William  M.  Gwin, 
— hilt  he  came  as  the  representative  of  a  free  State  not  yet 
infected  by  the  presence  of  a  slave, — a  free  State  tliat 
broke  the  equality  of  representation  in  the  Senate  be- 
itweeu  North  and  South  wliich  the  Southern  Democrats, 
under  Mr.  Calhoun's  lead,  had  demanded  as  the  protec- 
tion of  the  institution  of  Slavery.     As  long  as  the  South 

ould   hold   half  of  tlie  Senate,   no  anti-slavery  measure 

ould    be  enacted.     That  spell  was  broken  by  the  adrois- 
liou  of  Cfllifni-nia  :  and  but  f(»r  Fremont's  relationship  to 

entou  and  the^jaterest  which  the  distinguished  Missouri 
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Benalor  was  thereby  induced  to  take  in  the  fate  of  Culi- 
ioniia,  tlie  GuMea  Stule  might  not  have  heeu  able  to  come 
ill,  without  ruinous  exactions  and  conditions  imposed  by 
the  South.  Hut  fur  tho  action  of  Colonel  Benton  the 
Democratic  party  wouhl  liave  beea  practically  consoli- 
dated against  the  admission  of  Calilbrula  to  tho  Uuion 
until  a  slave  State  could  be  organized  to  offset  her  influ- 
ence uu  all  ([Ueslioua  affecting  the  interests  of  the  South. 
His  course  Avill  be  adjudged  as  eminently  wise  and 
patriotlo  whatever  motive  many  have  originally  inspiied  it. 
But  it  cost  him  his  standing  and  intluenee  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  ended  his  senatorial  life.  Ho  served  in 
the  last  Congress  as  representative  from  the  St.  Louis  dis- 
trict, and  soon  found  himself  again  in  rank  antagonism 
with  his  old  party  in  its  leading  measure,— the  rej-eal  of 
the  Mtssomi  Compromise. 

*' Fremont  was  the  herald,  tlierefore,  of  a  new  political 
era  in  the  nation  ;  and  without  rvulizing  it  liimM?lf  he 
became  the  end)o<liment  of  the  Hepubliean  policy  whicli 
declared  that  the  National   Territories  shall  be  kept  fn?c 
from  the  curse  of  slavery.     The  battle  between  free  insti- 
tuiiuna  and  slave  institutions  is  now  in  actual  progress  in 
the  Territory  of  Kansas,  Mud   will  be  fonght  there  to  the 
bitter  end.     Mr.  Buchanan  represents  the  pro-slavery  sidye 
of   that  contest,   Colonel    Fremont  represents  the  aiitji- 
slavery  side,  while  Mr.  Fillmore,  evading  a  dcclurution  <6n 
the  question,  is,  so  far  as  he  has  political  strcngtli,  4^e- 
cisively  and  most  effectively  on  (he  side  of  the  South.t 

"This  b  not  the  fight  of  the  old  Abolitionists,  thfvft.ngh 
being  practical  and  sensible  nn-n  thnse  radical  disuipl*  ;csof 
Freedom  are  joining  heart  and  hand  with  the  Mipp  auiter^J 
of  Fi-^mont.    As  I  have  already  inlinuited  the  Repi-  tl/bVican 
l>arty  is  not  pledged   to  tht*  remitval  of  slavery  f»  pjom  the 
Di^riot  of  Columbia,  nur  to  the  destruction  of  t(»pa,y  inter- 
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uile  slave-trade,  nnv  pven   to  the  repeal  of  tliat  most  in- 

iinuus  statut*:,  tlic    Fugiitivo-slavc   Law.     Tlio   parly  is 

bledgeil  simply  and  only  to  the  policy  of  prolubitiiif^  tho 

pxistence  of  slavery  ia  all  tlio  TemtinnpH  of  the  UnUod 

Stated.    ]u  fnctf  the  platform  ado]itcd  by  the  Philadelphia 

/onvention  is  contined  to  the  one  issue  of  freedom  for 

10  Territorios.  with  a  roBoluliou  added  favoring  the  oou- 

truction  of  tho   Pacific  Railroad  ami  another  favoring 

Iberal  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivei-s  and 

harbors.    The  issue,  therefore,  could  not  be  more  direct 

n*  more  specific.     Rarely,  indeed,  has  it  happened*  in  the 

>inplicated  character  of  political  questions,  that  any  party 

Vvls  ever  able  to  ent«r  upon  a  popular  cauvafis  with  an 

sue  so  plain,  so  well  defined,  so  difficult  to  evade  and  so 

grUiiu  to  enlist  intelligent  popular  interest. 

**The  Republicans  of  Maine  are  resolved  to  join  tlieir 

brethren  of  other  States  in  presenting  the  one  great  iysue, 

geparated  from  and  unembarrassed  by  all  other  personal, 

dlitical  or  moral  considerations.    The  Democrat^i,  tt^ho 

low  hold  the  political  power  of  tlie  State  for  the  first  year 

ince   1861-52,  have  repealed  the  Prohibitory  Law  and 

ibstituteti  a   License  Law.     They  have   expected  that 

ich  an   issue  thrown  in   the  face  of  the  Republicans, 

itee-fourths  of  whom  are  Prohibitiunlsts,  might  create 

i-\^ision  and  confusion  in  their  ranks  at  this  time.     The 

Bading  l^hibitionirtts,  mtU  Anson  P.  Morrill  aud  Neal 

)ow  at  their  head,  are  willing  and  in  fact  desirous  of 

>stponing  the  iasue,  so  that  we  can  have  a  clearly  defined 

afht  ,0D  National  questions  this  year  and  a  clean  fight  on 

prohiinrion    next   year.     The    Democratic  policy,  there- 

?re,  though  designed  for  distraction,  will  fail  to  discour- 

J6  the  Rei)iiblican  host,  but  will,  rather,  nerve  it  to  the 

ktlay  of  its  full  and  combined  strength. 

,**Tlie  itepublicau  State  Convention,  which  meets  In  a 
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fev  daj'S,  will  settle  all  these  issues,  and  tlien  we  shall 
march  forward  iu  i^olul  columa  to  the  cunquebt  of  the 
State.  The  unaniuiuus  desire  of  the  pnrly  is  that  Uuuui- 
bal  Hamlin  shall  be  selected  us  our  btaiidtiid  bearer  :  luid 
thuugli  Mr.  Hainliu  is  reluctant  to  leave  the  Senate  to 
become  Governor,  he  must  remember  that  the  tame  power 
which  can  make  him  Governor  can  send  him  back  to  the 
Senate.  Ltt  us  make  the  demand  upon  him  unatiimoub 
and  so  imi>osing  that  he  cannot  decUuo  our  i-eyuebt.  To 
that  Olid  let  me  urge  that  all  the  towns  in  Kennebec  be 
represented  at  Portland  with  full  delegations,  on  the  8th 
of  next  niunLh.  There  is  work  to  be  dune  this  year,  ami 
tbe  old  Whig  county  of  Kennebec  nmst  do  her  full  share. 
Maine  will  not  lag  behind  in  this  contest  for  free  territor3\ 
and  the  first  duty  in  lianil  is  to  destroy  the  present  Deiuu- 
cratic  supremacy  in  the  State." 

Of  the  importance  of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  185<),  which  Mr.  Blaine  attended  as  a  delegate 
from  Maine,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries, 
much  might  be  said.  But  the  best  descrijition  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Blaine's  own  language  and  iu  his 
•*  Twenty  Yeai-s  in  Congress."     He  says  : — 

**  The  Itepublican  party  had  meanwhile  been  organizing 
and  consolidating.  During  the  years  1854  and  ISoS  it 
had  acquired  coiitrol  of  the  governments  in  a  majority  of 
tbe  free  States,  and  it  promptly  called  a  national  Conven- 
tion to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  in  Juue,  185C.  The  Democ- 
racy saw  at  once  that  a  new  and  dangerous  opponent  was 
in  tbe  field— an  opponent  that  stood  upon  principle  and 
shunned  expediency  ;  that  brought  lo  its  Mtandiiril  a  great 
host  of  young  men,  and  that  won  to  its  service  a  very 
lai-ge  proixjrtion  of  the  talent,  the  courage,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  North.  The  Convention  met  for  a  puqiose, 
and  it  spoke  boldly.    It  accepted  the  issue  as  presented 
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by  the  men  of  the  South,  and  it  offered  no  coiujunini^e. 
lu  its  ^ankt^  were  all  sliades  of  aiiti-slavcry  opiuion — ihe 
patieut  Abolitiouist,  the  Kree-Soiler  of  the  HufFulo  pliii- 
fonii,  the  Democrats  who  had  supported  tlie  Wilmot 
proviso,  the  Whigs  who  hait  followed  Seward. 

"There  wus  no  strife  ubout  candidates.     Mr.  So  ward 
wns  the  recognized  head  of  the   pnrty,  ijut  he  did   not 
desire    the    nouiination.      He   agreed    with    his   faithful 
mentor,  Thurlow  Weed,  that  liis  time  had  not  come,  and 
that  his  sphere  of  duty  was  in  the  Senate.     Salmon  1*. 
Cltase  was  Guveruor  of  Ohio,  waiting  re-election  to  the 
Senate,  and*  like  Seward,  nut  anxious  for  a  nomioation 
wlierc  election  was  regarded  as  improbable  if  not  imi>o»- 
sible.     The  more  conservative  and  timid  section  of  the 
party  advocated  the  nomination  of  Judge  McLean,  of  the 
Sujirenie    Court,   who   for   many    yeai-s    had    enjoyed  a 
udow^'^  mention  for  the  presidency  in  Whig  journals  of 
certain  type.     But  Judge  McLean  was  old  and  the  Kc- 
pubtic.in  party  was  young.     He  belonged  to  the  past ;  the 
piirty   was  looking  t^j   the   future.      U  demanded  a  moi-e 
energetic  and  attractive   candidate,  anil  John  C  Frt^mout 
was  chosen  on  the  fii-st  ballot.     He  was  forty-three  years 
of  age,  svith  a  creditable  record  in  the  regular  army,  and 
wide  fame  as  a  scientilic  explorer  iu  the  Western  moun- 
tain ranges,  then  the  terra  incognita  of  the  continent.    He 
was  a  native  of  South   Carolina,  and   had  married  the 
brilliant    and   accompliahed    dauglitcr   of    Col.    Bcntou. 
Always  a  member  nf  the  Democratic  party,  he  was  so 
closely  identified  with  the  early  settlement  of  California 
thftt  he  was  elected  one  uf  her  6r8t  Senators.     To  the 
^jpge  of  romance  in  his  history  were  added  the  attractions 
^^Ha  winning  address  and  an  auspicious  name. 
^^V*' The  movement  in  his  behalf  had  been  quietly  and  ef-^ 
^^Bptively  orgauized  fur  several  months  preceding  the  Cou- 
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'VcMtioD.  ft  liK(l  \tevu  t'ssehtially  aiUc^U,  if  not  indeed 
originateil,  by  the  elder  Francis  P.  Itluir,  who  Imd  llie 
skill  denved  from  long  exi>eneuce  iit  political  niaiiagt?- 
luent.  Mr.  Blair  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Ht;iiton,  had 
been  intimate  with  Jackson  and  inttmbcly  hostile  to  Cal- 
houn. As  editor  of  the  Olohe,  he  had  exeici^d  wide  iii- 
Iluence  during  the  Presidential  teruib  of  Jack»on  and  Vim 
Bureu,hut  when  I'olk  was  inaugurated  he  was  supplanted 
ill  administration  coiifideuce  by  Thomas  Ititehie,  of  the 
State-Riglits'  school,  who  was  brought  from  Virginia  to 
found  another  i>apev.  Mr.  Bluir  was  a  firm  Union  man, 
and  though  he  had  never  formally  withdrawn  from  tlie 
Deraoci*atic  party,  he  was  now  ready  to  leave  it  htrcause 
of  the  disunion  tendencies  of  its  Southern  leaders.  He 
was  a  valuable  friend  to  Fremont,  and  gave  to  him  the 
full  advantage  of  his  experience  and  liis  sagacity. 

Wm.  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  wlio  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Senate,  was  selected  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. His  principal  competitor  in  the  only  ballot  which 
was  taken  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  This  wa» 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  conspicuously  named 
outside  of  his  own  State.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  1847-9,  but  being  a  modest  man  lie 
had  so  little  forced  himself  into  notice  that  when  his  name 
waa  proposed  for  Vice-President,  inquiries  as  to  who  he 
was  were  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  Convention." 

In  the  fall  of  1868  Mr.  Blaine  was  prevailed  upon  to 
run  for  luenibership  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Maine 
Legislature,  and  as  representative  of  the  city  of  Augusta. 
It  was  only  by  persistent  urging  of  his  friends  that  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  nomination,  owing  to  his  mistrust  of 
himself  before  an  audiem.e.  He  rarely  appeared  in  ]inb]ic 
during  his  cmivass,  aud  his  speeches  were  brief  Rnd  fully 
prepared  in  advance.     ^Vben  elected,  he  began  his  U 


-atm  geniirs  for  tlebatu  and  statesiunns' 

brilliant  play.     His  liist  ti'rm  tissuted  h 

uoiistituency  were  inleiligent  and  fuuu 

served.     He  wa*.  re-elected  for  a  third  ti 

out  thiA  and  bw  foiuth  term,  served  j 

l«wer  House.     He  wus  uow  recogtuzed 

leader,  aud   be   brought   to   the    respoi 

Sjieaker  ii  complete  knowlL-dgc  ot  pur 

The  U.'bcllioii  bad  broken  out  aud  tbe 

fuL     Master  minds  were  required  at  tl 

State  and  in  (lie  nation.     Maine,  at  leiwt, 

appointed.     We  again  use,  as  tbe  very  bei- 

the  description  of  Mr.  Bluiue's  legjslati 

niahed  by  one  who  lived  close  by  him  a 

closest  of  constituents.     He  writes:—*' 

entered   political   life  in   1858,  as  repre 

Ugihiature  from    Augusta,  at   the  age 

years,  the  people  here  early  recognizing 

leader.     He  entered  tbis  witb  great  tim: 

tion.     One  of  the  leaders  of  tiie  party  o 

the  future  great  man  one  evening  took 

and  tliey  walked  the  retired  streets  of  ti| 

1|B  regard  to  his  candidacy,  Mr.  BlaiiJi 
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of  Congress,  began  in  tlie  Maine  House.  His  ncwspiiper 
experience  gave  him  the  valuable  and  ever  available  jMjwer 
of  concisenwss  of  thought.  He  never  nmile  a  spuech  lu) 
long  to  be  read,  and  never  spoke  longer  than  tlie  people 
wanted  to  heHt*  him. 

**His  tirstf  great  triumph  in  debate  was  won  on  the 
floor  of  the  Maine  House,  in  the  winter  of  1862,  with 
Hon.  £.  K.  Smart,  of  Camden,  on  a  uational  question, 
when  ho  held  up  Smart's  Cougretwiunal  career  to  show  his 
wavering  position.  Many  to  this  day  who  wntnessed  the 
remarkable  scene,  wilt  remember  the  black  book  of  fate 
(the  Congressional  Record),  which  Blaine  held  up  to 
Smart*s  blanched  face,  and  from  wliiuh  be  quoted  at  will. 
From  that  beginning  Blaine  became  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  Maine,  as  Smart,  who  was  afterwards  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  took  the  stump  in  his  own 
behalf,  had  abundant  reason  to  know. 

*'  When  Augusta  was  struggling  to  increase  her  popu- 
lation by  adding  to  her  nianufucture^,  the  issue  was 
squarely  made  between  the  friendb  of  progress,  represented 
by  the  Republican  party,  and  those  who  desired  to  keep 
Augusta  a  way-station,  Mr.  Blaine's  powers  wore  enlisted 
at  once,  aa  they  could  always  be  dcpcuded  upon  in  a  local 
emergency.  At  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held  at 
Granite  Hall,  lie  Helivcred  a  speech,  burdened  with  statis- 
tics, showing  great  familiarity  with  the  city's  finances  and 
entire  municipal  affairs,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  the 
success  of  manufactures  elsewhere. 

'  That  speech,  so  full  of  statistical  matter,  was  prepared 
tlie  day  previous,  the  original  uiauuacript  put  into  the 
printer's  hands  for  'copy,'  and  the  speech  delivered 
entirely  from  memory.  He  has  often  told  me  that  a  figure, 
or  cluster  of  figures,  tixed  in  his  mind,  are  there  forever. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  this  measure  was  carried. 


\m 
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"Tliis  very  livst  si.'iuson  the  ttuesliou  came  up  wlietlier  n 
fixed  valuation  slioultl  l>e  i»luceil  npuii  ilie  property  of  tlie 
largest  manufacturing  company  in  itnr  midst — the  real 
ifisue  being,  wlictlier  u  libenil  policy  sliould  eontiiiue  it 
heixs  or  ii  pcuurioUf*  ime  drive  it  luvity.  Mr.  Hlaiuc  was 
ill  liome  resting.  Tlie  heiirts  of  the  people  ogain  turiit^d 
toward  liim  in  a  contOHt  that  appeared  exlremely  close, 
and  wliioli  yrcatly  excited  the  people.  Attention  to 
national  affait-it  had  not  disengaged  his  mind  from  locnl 
interests,  rmd  in  a  speech  which  fairly  electrifier!  the  vHbt 
audience,  he  curried  his  point,  and  saved  to  the  city  it** 
controlling  nmniifacturiiig  inlerent. 

"Mr.  lllaines  popularity  in  AugusU  is  not  altogetlier 
because  of  his  National  reputation,  but  of  his  real,  practical 
work  and  usefulness  as  a  citizen.  He  has  bridged  over 
many  difficulties  with  his  great  ability. 

"Mr.  Olaine  delights  in  the  excitement  attending  a 
I>olitica1  campaign.  Although  drawing  large  audifnced 
wherever  he  goes,  as  the  people  know  that  'Blaine  always 
says  8omethif»g/  he  is  most  «ucccssful  in  the  actual  plan- 
niug  of  a  campaigu,  and  setting  others  to  work.  Dut  he 
id  mobt  happy  oil  the  stump,  without  beiug  eniban*assed 
with  the  dclailii  of  a  cauvusn.  Have  often  heard  him  say, 
*When  I  take  the  utump  I  immediately  begin  to  gain  in 
Hcsli,  and  strength*  and  courage.'  He  would  speak  with 
the  greatest  ease  twice  a  day,  and  would  think  nothing  of 
riding  across  the  country  forty  miles  fiom  one  appoint- 
ment to  another.  He  would  much  rather,  in  these  cam- 
paign tours,  stop  in  some  obscure  family  mansion  than  at 
the  public  house.  Sensible  tliat  all  power  in  a  republic  is 
lodged  in  the  [>e(tplfl^  his  ambition  was  to  get  as  near  the 
people  as  possible.  And  this  he  did  without  assuming 
that  objectionable,  patronizing  air,  so  common  among 
little  great  men.     In  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  in  the  cottage 
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of  the  laboring  man,  in  the  workshnp,  where  tlie  wheels  of 
machinery  are  humming,  wherever  man  earns  his  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  there  Mr.  Blaine  enters, 
and  is  ever  welcome.  Once  seeing  a  ppi-son,  and  convers- 
ing with  him,  the  face  and  form,  the  lineuge,  the  family 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  individual  are  hence- 
forth impressed  upon  his  mind,  to  bo  recalled  at  will  by 
his  great  memory.  *  How  did  he  know  rae,  and  how  did 
he  know  events  in  my  life  which  1  myself  have  forgotten? 
What  a  wonderful  man  he  is ! '  said  one,  enthusiastically 
turning  away  from  an  interview.  *  How  in  the  world  did 
he  know  I  had  a  sister  Mary,  who  married  a  Jones?' 
inquired  another.  This  wonderful  memory  of  faces  and 
family  history  has  been  n  great  help  to  Mr.  Ulaine  in  his 
public  career. 

"Willie  most  engaging  and  fascinating  in  conversation, 
he  always  approaches  a  man  on  the  topic  which  will  most 
interest  the  indivitlual  addressed.  On  religious  subjects 
he  is  perfectly  at  home,  with  a  sharply  defined  system  of 
belief  and  profound  knowledge,  showinc^  deep  research 
into  the  theological  discussions.  Was  it  a  plain  farmer 
who  sought  an  interview?  He  would  go  over  with  him 
the  prospects  of  the  crops,  the  kind  and  amount  of 
fertilizei-s  used,  the  price  of  fann  wages,  and  all  the  mat- 
ters relating  to  farm  and  home  industry.  And  so  of  every 
occupation  or  profession,  his  knowledge  being  so  varied 
and  general  as  to  enable  him  to  touch  men  at  the  most 
susceptible  points.  A  well-known  hoi-se  dealer  called 
upon  Mr.  Blaine  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  a  hoi*se.  The 
conversation  at  once  turned  upon  horses,  Mr.  Blaine 
gave  the  names  of  all  the  noted  horses,  the  best  time  they 
had  made,  the  track  on  which  it  was  acoomplished,  the 
date  of  the  achievement,  and  even  the  name  of  the  driver. 
The  horseman  came  away  thunderstruck.     *  Gracious  I' 
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ng  have  been  munificent.     All  he  « 

''ow  m,.ch  was  wanted,  aud  his  checl 
;'.«l.ntel3-.     A  certain  doctor  odiv 
I'eggar,  called  once  w].en  Mr.  B   J" 
«at.on     iu,  another  gentleman.     hI^x 
eordmlly  greeting  the  doctor  with  13 

qmred:  .How  large  shall  the  cheokbi 

He  1„«  contriLbted  directly  to  the  en 

o   ..early  every  church  in  the  city      ™ 

J  all  the  chn,.ch  ediflees  bnilt  Lj^i 

H.S  purse  string,  are  untied  at  every  an 

-eej^d.  W  ever  been  hi.  i:;:;^:^ 

'"    "0.       His  giving  has  not  been  c 

;b"u,es,  schools,  church  hells,  and  oth 

^"t  many  a  widow's  heart,  and  many  ad 

^en  .mide  to  rejoice  on  account  orWsn 
0^aB,ona,l,,here,K.rtofalargeg^w 

niDeral   ffivmrr      Mn„.,      ■»  ■      — 
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of  tbe  CoDgRgatioiiai  Chnrch  in  tlus  catT«  tlieii  umW  iIh* 
pastorate  of  Rei-.  l>r.  Webb.  w»w  of  Bost*Mi.  WhiW  k 
finn  believer  Lq  the  doctrines  of  Otat  <h>luiuuiuoii,  \w}  U 
broad  ami  liberal  in  his  practices  and  nflUiutiMitH«  briM|| 
willing  to  tolersiCe  even  Bob  Ingei'soU*  with  nil  htb  vu^aiu**. 
There  is  not  the  taint  of  narrow  rcHgiout  purtisniuhl))  uv 
bigotry  about  him.  He  has  the  honit,  untl  mtul,  t\\\\\  llfo 
of  nn  every-<Iay,  practical  Christian.  \\v  ottrly  t'«|iii»«»M| 
the  Sunday-school  civuse.  Nearly  thirty  yoai-h  11^0,  » I'in* 
pies'  Hair  and  its  vicinity  was  the  '  DovH'm  hairimro'  of 
Augusta.  It  was  a  place  where  duiihlful  i^hiii-at^lrrn  con- 
gregated and  low  dances  were  held.  T)»o  ohtireh  imliih* 
.li^^hed  there  a  mission  Sunduy-Hchool,  iind  Mr.  lUiitnn  hiid 
a  class  of  men  and  women  who  ha<J  HoarDely  nvnr  diilitriid 
a  church,  and  who  were  gathered  in  from  thit  higliwH^H, 
aitd  who  came  in  their  ntiirt  Hleevoii,  itoine  Uyhtf^  anhU 
their  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  M>me  ltnvln}(  ahniit  flmtii  fhn 
fumes  of  liquor.  Mr.  Blaine  would  prApurct  MruiMtir  ftit 
hit  cUs8  with  the  aamA  care  m  a  Uwjr«r  wonM  |rr*|mr«  « 
,  case  for  the  courts.     There  wm  IriMpirftlifrr.  \tt 

fhis  teaching.    His  expoaition  fA  Um  Hm-.f--  *» 

dear,  loeid  and  coariDeIng,  uttA  1m  lA^t  r/»anr)r  «  rwlMfiiM* 
■p  ftoa  tktt  •liMM  «#  tAMf  4«M>f  llMgllt  ilM 
inngtothep«»<i»J  W»<^y^lll^W|^iM^ 

I  atf  3fc  ttHMr"**  a«fC  ^Vv  mtm  M>»^iw»i,  rvy  Mg^ij^rtty 

s  wtwilliM*  l«iSfe    AM  tH^Miftv^f 
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bstral   elmSf  formerly  ou'iied  by  the  Stanwottd  faroilr> 
"The  hovise  was  built  nearly  a  hundred  yeurn  ago.     He 
occupied   the  east  tenement,  of  some  seven  rooms,  and 
lived  in  a  very  bumble  and  unostentatious  manner.    Ono 
domestie  attended  to  the  household  duties,  which  were 
Jways  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  Blaine,  wito 
ided  to  her  other  accomplishments  that  of  being  tin  ex- 
•ellent  housekee]>er.     And  here,  within  the  charmed  cir- 
^He  of  his  home,  ^Ir.  Blaine  was  at  his  very  best.     Ho 
^Bbver  undertook  the  slightest  cure  or  responsibility  con- 
^^bniing  the  management  of  household  affairs ;  was  always 
glad  to  have  some  one  else  assume  that.     Apprentices  iu 
the  printing  office  boarded  at  his  house,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
t    B.  were  to  them  a  father  and  mother  in  all  the  kindly  re- 
^Btions  and  ininistnca  expected  from  parents.    One  young 
^man,  of  inipulsive  temperament,  gave  the  family  consider- 
able solicitude,  on  account  of  keeping  late  hours,  coming 
home  habitually  after  the  other  membei*s  of  the  family 
had  retired  for  the  night,  and  sonietiincs  under  the  influ- 

Kce  of  liquor.  Mr.  Blaine  resolved  to  save  that  young 
in  if  possible.  He  didn't  begin  by  trying  to  reform  him 
With  a  club  in  the  side  of  the  head^  but  he  gently  per- 
suaded him  into  the  better  way.  Being  himself  u  thor- 
oughly temperate  man,  uot  keeping  iu  his  Jiouse  even 
the  lightest  wines,  he  could  talk  to  the  young  man  fi*om 
the  correct  moral  standpoint.  He,  who  was  being  led  on 
Jx)  ruin,  become  a  man^  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  sue- 
pssful  buttiuess  men  in  the  State,  and  rejoices  iu  eytry 
tospect  of  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Mr.  Blaine. 
"  Mr.  Bhiine  had  no  special  room  assigned  as  his  study, 
it  the  dining-room  was  hia  cditorial-rooro,  where  the 
l)lo  leaders,  and  sharp  replies  to  conteiuj>oraries,  were 
^ritten.  Tlie  nie:il  (ivor,  and  the  cloth  removed,  Mr. 
latDQ  would  bring  out  his  huge  sheetft  of  pai>er,  and  be* 
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giu  his  editorials.  His  bandnriting  is  bold  aud  pro- 
nounced. He  never  writes  or  marks  proof  with  a  pencil. 
He  never  rewrites,  but  the  changes  and  interlineations  are 
'just  dreadful.*  While  weaving  the  thread  of  his  article, 
he  is  entirely  oblivious  of  all  that  is  passing  abuut  him. 
He  'thinks  upon  his  feet/  pacing  the  floor  before  submit- 
ting bis  thoughts  to  paper.  Very  little  of  his  editorial- 
work  was  done  at  the  Journal  office.     When  there,  he 

[»ked  over  the  newspapers^  exchatiged  cheerful  and  help- 
ful words  with  the  compositors  at  the  case,  and,  above  all, 
met  his  political  friends,  imbibed  their  views,  and  replen- 
ished his  material  for  future  editorial-work.  The  inside 
*form  *  of  the  paper  was  never  made  up  without  his  per- 
sonal supervision.  He  would  stand  by  the  foreman  and 
dictate  the  position  of  every  article,  from  the  leader  down 
to  tlie  most  trivial  three-line  item.  He  was  so  greedy  of 
space,  aud  so  anxious  to  give  bis  readers  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  reading,  that  he  frequently  had  columns 
of  matter  left  over. 

"Mr.  Blaine  is  the  most  persistent  and  tireless  worker 
I  ever  knew.  His  ability  tu  stand  the  striun  of  intense 
work,  without  apparent  weariness,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  careful  of  his  diet,  takes  plenty  of  sleep, 
and  reasonable  exercise. 

^*  Nothing  malignant  about  his  nature.  Absolutely 
without  malice.  Will  reward  an  enemy  sooner  than  pun- 
ish hirn.  If  a  man  should  fight  him  bitterly  to-day,  he 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  do  him  a  favor  to  morrow. 
This  has  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  his  steadfast 
friends. 

^  Had  he  entered  the  pulpit,  instead  of  the  political 
arena,  there  would  not  have  been  his  equal  in  the  profes- 
sion in  the  country.     Had  be  chosen  a  business  life,  his 
wealth  would  liave  equaled  that  of  Vanderbilt." 
9 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Blaine's  greatest  forensic  effort  while  a 

member  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  certainly  the  one  which 

nought  him  most  con.splcuously  forward  as  a  national 

>ni  and  led  most  directly  to  his  promotion  to  Congress, 
WHS  that  delivered  on  March  7,  1862,  upon  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions relating  to  Matioual  Affairs  passed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  State,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gould,  of  Thomaston^ 
who  hud  occupied  several  hours  in  opposing  them.  This 
speech  showed  Mr.  Blaine's  vast  resources  of  politica] 
learning,  his  extreme  readiness  in  repartee,  the  logical 
bent  of  his  mind,  bis  power  of  refutation,  sjircastio  and 
deliberate,  hia  invincibility  in  argumentation,  his  qualities 
as  a  sustained  thinker  and  orator,  at  an  age  when  so  young 
as  to  produce  surprise  at  the  nature  of  his  achievement. 
The  resolutions,  which  had  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  4,  indoi-sed  Lijicohrs  administration  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war ;  pledged  the  loyal  people  of  Maine  to  its 
support ;  urged  on  Congress  to  confiscate  rebel  estates  and 
forfeit  and  liberate  the  slaves ;  to  raise  and  support  armies 
by  employing  all  able  bodied  men ;  and  provided  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  all  Senators  and  liepreseutatives.     After 

r.  Gould  had  concluded  his  lengthy  speech,  Mr.  Blaine 

ponded  as  follows: — 

*^ Mr.  Chairman: — The  first  hour  of  the  seven  which 
the  gentleman  from  Thomaston  has  consumed  I  shall  pass 
over  with  scarcely  a  comment.  It  was  addressed  almost 
exclusively,  and  in  violation  of  parliamentary  rules,  to 

raonal  matters  between  himself  and  a  distingnished 
itizen  from  the  same  section,  lately  the  Gubernatorial 
tandidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  now  representing 
le  County  of  Knox  in   the  other  branch  of  the  Lcgis- 

ure   (Col.  Smart).     With  that  quarrel,   here  or  else- 

lere,  it  would  be  unseemly  for  me  to  meddle,  and  with- 

t  intending  disrespect  to  either  geuUcman,  I  may  quote 
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the  Grub  Street  couplet,  apt  if  not  elegant,  as  illustrating 
my  position  : 

'*  For  the  matter  of  that  I  don't  care  a  tosa  up, 
Whether  Mossup  kicks  Barry  or  Barry  kicks  Moasup." 

*'  And  at  the  game  of  **  kicking/'  I  warn  the  gentleman 
from  Thomaston,  from  my  own  past  observation,  that  he 
will  lind  the  Senator  from  Knox  quite  as  valiant  an  adver- 
sary as  he  will  care  to  encounter.  Without  further  delay 
0)1  matters  personal,  I  proceed  sir,  to  the  discussion  of 
what  I  may  term  the  inestimably  important  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  thia  Legislature. 

*'  I  shall  best  make  myself  understood,  and  perhaps  moat 
intelligibly  respond  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Thomaston,  by  discussing  the  question  in  its  two  phases : 
first  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  the  measui-es 
conceived  in  the  pending  Resolutions ;  and  secondly  as  to 
the  expediency  of  adopting  them.  And  at  the  very  out- 
set, I  iind  between  the  gentleman  from  Thomaston  and 
myself,  a  moat  radical  difference  as  to  the  ''  War  Power  " 
of  the  Constitution  ;  its  origin,  its  extent,  and  the  authority 
which  shall  determine  its  action*  direct  its  operation,  and 
fix  its  limit.  He  contends,  and  he  spent  some  four  or  five 
liours  in  attempting  to  prove,  that  the  war  power  ia  this 
Government  is  lodged  wholly  iu  the  Executive,  and  in 
describing  hi.s  almost  endless  authority  lie  piled  Ossa  on 
Pelion  until  he  had  mado  the  President  under  the  war 
power  perfectly  despotic,  with  all  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges concentrated  ia  his  own  person — and  then  to  end 
the  tragedy  vnth  a  farce,  with  uplifted  hands  he  reverently 
thanked  God  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  an  ambitious 
villain  (like  some  of  his  Democratic  predecessors,  I  pre- 
sume) to  use  thia  power,  trample  on  the  liberties  of  the 
liatioDf  erect  a  tlu'ono  for  himself,  and  thus  add  auotherto 
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the  list  of  usui-pers  ilmt  jj^ve  diafigured  tho  \rorld's 
Liiitor}'.  That  waH  prRcisely  the  line  of  the  gentleman's 
logic — first  stripping  all  the  other  departmeuts  of  their 
proper  aud  coustitutioiml  power,  lieaping  it  all  on  the 
President  and  then  thanking  Gotl  ihut  the  President  doesi 
not  rule  as  the  caprices  of  tyranny  might  dictate  1  Could 
argumentative  nonsense  go  farther? 

*'  I  dissent  fi"om  tiiese  conclusions  of  tho  gentleman.  J 
read  the  Federal  Constitution  diflFerentlyl  I  read  in  the 
most  pregnant  and  suggestive  section  of  that  immortal 
charter  that  certain  »* powers  "  are  declared  to  belong  to 
Congress.  I  read  therein  that  ''Congress  shall  have 
power "  among  other  largo  grants  of  anthority,  *'  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense;**  that  it  shall  have 
power  "to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water;"  that  it  shall  have  power  to  "raise  and  su])port 
armies,"  to  ''provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  and  to 
'^muke  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces;*'  and  as  though  these  powers  were  not  sufficiently 
broad  and  genend,  the  section  concludes  in  its  eighteenth 
subdivision,  by  declaring  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
caiTying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  «// other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
Mark  that — ''•in  any  department  or  officer  thereof  I  " 

"  Such  are  tho  large  grants  of  war  power  made  specifi- 
cally to  Congress  in  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  and  to 
show  you  that  these  grants  were  understood  to  be  of 
indefinite  extent,  bounded  and  limited  only  by  the  law  of 
necessity,  I  shall  quote  an  authority  which  for  thre 
quarters  of  a  century  has  received  the  undivided  respect^ 
of  the  nation — an  authority  which  has  l>eeji  venerated  and 
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accepted  by  all  the  most  eminent  Constitutional  lawyers 
of  our  country,  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  grealesb 
of  our  earlier  jurists,  to  Daniel  Webster,  the  greatest  of 
all.  I  refer  to  the  writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the 
Federalist.  In  the  tweuty-thiid  uumber  of  tliat  great 
work,  Mr.  Hamilton  discusBes  the  very  question  at  i^ue 
here  to-day  in  reference  to  tlie  power  of  the  government 
to  defend  and  preserve  "  the  public  peace  against  internal 
convulsions  "  as  well  as  "  external  attacks."  Speaking  of 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  "common  defense  "specifi- 
cally declared  in  the  Constitution  itself,  as  I  Iiavo above 
quoted,  '*  to  be  a  Congressional  power,''  Mr.  Hamilton 
says: 

'^  The  authorities  essential  to  the  care  of  the  common 
defense,  are  these:  to  raise  armies;  to  build  and  equip 
iieets;  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  both;  to 
direct  their  operations;  to  provide  for  their  support. 
These  powers  ought  to  exist  without  bmitalion  ;  bccauBe 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  to  define  the  extent  and 
variety  of  national  exigences,  and  the  correspondent 
extent  and  variety  of  the  means  which  may  be  nncc8»nry 
to  satisfy  them.  The  circumstances  that  endanger  thd 
safety  of  nations  are  infinite  ;  and  for  thia  reason,  no 
constitutional  shackels  can  wisely  be  imposed  on  the 
power  to  which  the  care  of  it  is  committed.  I'his  j>ower 
ought  to  be  coextensive  with  all  the  possible  combinations 
of  such  circumstances,  and  ought  to  be  under  tho  direction 
of  the  same  councils  which  are  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  common  defense. 

**  This  is  one  of  those  truths  which,  to  a  correct  and 
[^unprejudiced  mind,  carries  its  own  evidence  along  with'" 
id  may  bo  obscured,  but  cannot  be  made  yjlair^'Mer 
argument  or  reasoning.     It  rests  upon  axioms,  u^^^   -^^ 
aft  they  are  universal — the  means  ought  to  be  pro  ^^^   ruonc 
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to  tbe  end ;  the  persons  from  whose  agency  the  attninment 
of  any  end  ia  expected,  ought  to  possess  the  nieaua  by 
which  it  is  to  be  aiiained. 

,  .  .  And  uidesa  it  cau  be  shown,  that  the  circum- 
lances  wliich  may  affect  the  public  safety,  are  reducible 
fithin  certaiu  duteiTniniite  limits;  uiilesa  the  contrary  of 
lis  position  can  be  fairly  and  rationally  dii^put^d,  itmuat 
E»e  admitted  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  there  can  be 
lu  limitation  of  that  authorityi  wliich  i»  to  provide  for  t!it> 
^efeuse  and  protection  of  the  community,  in  any  matter 
sential  to  its  efficacy." 

♦*  The  great  respect  due  to  the  quotation  I  have  just 

sade,    comes  in  the  first  place  from  the  eminent   char- 

Bter  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.     It  gives  an  enhanced 

9rce  from  tho  fact  that  the  author  assisted   in  framing 

ke  Couatitutiou  whose   meaning  ho   was  so  clearly  ex- 

)unding;  and  iu  the  third  place  it  is  of  especial  value 

5m   the  circumstance  that  it  was  written  penrling  the 

loption  of  the  Confititution,  and  as  au  inducement  to 

the  people  to  ratify  it.     It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that 

[r.  Hamiltim  was  tho  ankowlcdgcd  leader  of  the  Federal 

irty  of  that  day — a  party  accused,  and  perhaps  justly,  of 

Wishing  to  vest  all  the  power  possible  in  the  hands  of  tbe 

President;  and  yet  this  Prince   of  Federalists  concedes, 

rather  I  should  say  speciGcally  asserts,  that  tho  princj- 

les   on   which  any    war   shall   be    conducted,  whether 

Eiinst  "  internal  convulsions  "  or  '*  external  attack,'*  shall 

determined  by  Congress. 

"  Andl  beg  you  further  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  very  time  Mr.  Hamilton  was  penning  and  puh- 
shing  the  words  I  have  quoted,  Patrick  Henry,  the  lead- 
jg  spirit  of  the  Republicans,  who  opposed  tho  Federal 
Sonstitution,  and  who  well  nigh  succeeded  iu  defeating 
be  adoption  of  that  instroment  in  Virginia,  stood  up  ia 
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Convention  of  that  State,  and  in  a  speech  of  such 
^otror  as  only  he  could  command,  grounded  his  oppo- 
sition on  the  fact  that  this  large  grant  of  power  was  made 
to  Congress.  And  he  appealed  with  vehement  warmth  to 
the  slaveholdirig  interests,  tiien,  as  now,  so  sensitive  as 
to  its  presumed  rights  and  dangers,  warning  them,  and 
bidding  them  remember  that  in  certain  contingencies  and 
exigencies,  "Congress  could  under  the  war  power  of  the 
Constitution,  abolish  slavery  in  all  the  States." 

"We  thus  have*  Mr.  Chairman,  as  contemporaneous  ex- 
positions of  the  Constitution,  the  expressed  opinions  of 
the  leading  Federalist  and  a  leading  Republican  of  that 
era — a  leading  supporter  and  a  leading  opponent — both 
eminent,  both  honest,  the  one  supporting,  the  otlier  oppos- 
ing, for  precisely  the  samo  reasons — an  agreement  of  testi- 
mony tis  marked  as  it  is  conclusive. 

"  At  the  origin  of  our  government,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
aeople  were  jealous  of  their  liberties;  they  gave  power 
guardedly  and  grudgingly  to  their  rulers ;  they  were 
hostile,  above  all  things,  to  what  is  termed  the  ove-man 
power,  and  you  cannot  but  observe  with  what  peculiar 
care  they  provided  against  the  abuse  of  the  war  power. 
For  after  giving  Congress  the  power  **to  declare  war,  and 
"  to  raise  and  support  armies,"  tliey  added  in  the  Consti- 
tution these  remarkable  and  emphatic  words,  "but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years,'*  wltich  is  precisely  the  period  for 
which  the  Representatives  in  the  popular  branch  are 
chosen.  Thus,  sir,  this  power  was  not  given  to  Congress 
simply,  but  in  elTect  it  was  given  to  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  people  placing  it  where  they  could  lay 
their  hands  directly  upon  it  at  every  biennial  election,  and 
Bay  "  yes  **  or  "  no  "  to  the  principles  or  policy  of  any  war. 
And  it  is   worthy  of  note  that  this  popular  control  ia 
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secured  ut  every  corner  and  thougb  every  loophole  of  the 
Constitution,  for  not  only  do  the  people  in  tlieir  primary 
capucity,  by  direct  suffriige,  elect  their  Keprcaeutativea 
every  two  years,  but  in  a  case  of  a  vacancy  happening, 
no  power,  save  that  of  the  people  themselves  is  able  to 
fill  it.  If  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate,  the  Governor 
of  a  State  may  appoint  a  successor  till  the  Legislature 
meet,  but  if  it  occur  ^  in  the  representation  of  any  State  " 
the  Constitution  simply  declares  that  the  .  executive 
authority  of  such  State  "shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  such  vacancy,"  leaving  to  the  people  directly  the 
choice  of  the  Representative.  It  is  moreover  declared  in 
the  Constitution,  "  that  all  bills  for  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,"  thus  giving  again  to 
popular  control  the  power  of  the  "purse,"  which  is 
BUpei'ior  to  the  power  of  the  **  sword/'  us  without  it,  the 
Bword  has  **  neither  force  nor  edge."  Talk,  sir,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Thomaston  has,  for  so  many  houi*s,  about 
the  war  power  being  lodged  exclusively  in  the  President  I 
Why  such  an  assertion  is  the  acme  of  nonsense.  With- 
out the  assent  of  Congress  there  can  he  no  war,  and  Con- 
gress can  stop  the  war  at  any  moment  it  chooses.  With- 
out the  assent  of  Congress,  and  the  supply  of  money  by 
Congi-ess,  your  quartermaster  can  give  you  no  transpor- 
tation; your  commissary  cannot  issue  a  ration  ;your  chief 
of  ordnance  cannot  furnish  a  cartridge;  your  paymaster 
cannot  give  a  private  a  single  month's  wages.  As  the 
House  of  CoDimons,  sir.  In  England  controls  the  aristo- 
cratic Chamber  of  Lords,  and  holds  in  check  the  power 
of  the  Throne,  by  liaving  the  exclusive  right  to  originate 
"Buppl}'^  bills,"  so,  sir,  our  ITonse  of  Rejtresentatives, 
through  the  right  to  originate  bills  of  revenue,  causes  the 
fresh  and  vignrous  voice  of  the  ]>eopIe  to  be  heard  ngninKt 
the  loug-teuurcd   power  of  Senators  and  the  individual 
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wishes  of  llic  Executive.  And  in  atteiuptiitg  to  strip  the 
Representative  hrauoh  of  this,  its  rightful  prerogative,  and 
llie  thuui^and  incidental  powers  derived  tvom  if»  and 
through  it,  tlie  gcntltimuii  from  Thonuiston  has  aimed  to 
curtail  the  jjuwer  of  the  people,  and  to  give  to  tlie  wliinis 
aud  preferences  it  may  be,  of  a  aingle  inau,  ubut  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  must  of  right  continue  to  he,  for  the 
arhilrament  and  deliberate  decision  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  nation. 

**In  all  that  I  am  tlms  maintaining  in  reg;ir(l  to  the 
supreme  war  power  uf  Congrei^s,  I  miike  mi  mnrllict  be- 
tween that  and  the  Executive  power,  which  in  war,  as 
well  aa  in  all  matters  of  civil  ndministratiou,  belongs  to 
the  President.  The  i|uestiou  at  issue  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Thomaston  and  myself  ia  not  wlielher  the 
President  has  power  of  great  magnitude  in  the  conduct  of 
a  war,  for  tbat  I  readily  admit,  or  rather  I  stoutly  afJirra  ; 
but  the  poiiit  at  issue  is,  which  is  superior  in  anthurity, 
Congi'ess  or  the  President?  I  think  I  hiive  shown  that 
the  C^onstitution  vests  the  suprenie  unlimited  power  in 
Congress,  and  that  the  Prewdent  must  obey  the  tlirection 
of  Congress,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  tl»e  natioD, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  mu&t  be  held  accountable  for  the 
mode  in  whi(;h  his  subordinate  officers  execute  the  trusts 
ennflded  to  them.  There  can  be  no  confusion  of  ideas  as 
to  tlie  proper  metes  and  bounds  of  this  authority,  and  1 
am  quite  sure  that  tbis  war  will  progress  to  a  successful 
conclusii'ii,  without  the  conflict  of  «nthoriiy  under  dis- 
cussion being  even  once  prncticnily  dcveh»ped.  I  need 
say  no  more  on  this  point  than  simply  to  introduce  an 
illustration  of  how  the  power  of  Congress  i«  felt  in  pre- 
sribitig  rules  "for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
rorces."  Until  quite  rect^ntly  -?nT(iiy  of  the  commanding 
generals  have  beeu  in  the  habit  of  retuniing  fugitive  shivea 
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that  sought  refuge  in  their  camps.  Congress  considering 
such  a  practice  to  be  a  scandal  oti  our  civilization,  has  just 
directed  that  it  shall  cease,  and  the  President,  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  nation,  is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  will  of  Congress  in  the  premises.  With 
that  conclusive  example  of  the  exercise  of  Congressional 
power,  which  I  have  been  discussing,  I  leave  this  branch 
of  the  subject. 

**Mr.  Chairman,  upon  an  anal^'sis  of  the  different  posi- 
tions held  by  the  gentleman  from  Thomaston  and  myself, 
on  the  various  questions  suggested  by  the  resolves  under 
discussion,  I  find  that  after  proper  eliminatiuu  the  points 
at  Issue  may  fairly  be  reduced  to  two.  The  first,  as  to 
wherein  the  war  power  of  the  Government  is  lodged,  has 
been  examined,  and  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Constitution  vests  it  in  Congress.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  this  topic  as  I  progress  in  my  remarks.  T'he 
other  jwint  at  issue  has  reference  to  the  relations  that 
now  exist  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  so-called  Confederate  States. 

•*  The  gentleman  from  Thomaston  has  quoted  the  Trea- 
son clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  has  elaborately  argued 
that  the  armed  rebels  in  the  South  have  still  the  full  right 
til  the  protection  of  property  guaranteed  therein,  and  that 
any  con6scation  of  their  property  or  estates  by  any  other 
process  than  is  there  laid  down  would  be  unconstitutional. 
1  am  endeavoring  to  slate  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
with  entire  candor,  as  I  desii*e  to  meet  this  argument 
throughout  in  that  spirit.  I  maintain,  sir,  in  opposition 
to  this  view,  that  we  derive  the  right  to  confiscate  the 
property  and  liberate  the  slaves  of  rebels  from  a  totally 
different  source.  I  maintain  that  to-day  we  are  in  a  state 
of  civil  war, — civil  wj^  too,  of  the  most  gigantic  propor- 
tions.    And  I  think  it  ^1  strike  this  House  as  a  singular 
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nnd  most  nigiiificant  confession  of  the  unaoundnetiB  of  the 
gcuUemauB  argument,  that  to  sust&in  hU  position  he  had 
to  deny  that  we  are  engaged  in  civil  war  at  nil.  H« 
stated,  ninch  to  tlie  amusement  of  the  Houm,  I  think, 
that  it  wiu  not  a  civil  war  bccau^  JcfT  DaviH  wtto  not 
seeking  to  wrest  the  Presidential  chair  from  Ahrnham 
Lincoln,  but  ftimpljr  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  tha  Union  in 
order  to  forra  a  separate  goTemnient.  Pray,  Jiir,  i«  n*it 
Abraham  Lincoln  tUo  rightful  President  of  the  wholn 
coontry  aod  of  all  the  States,  and  U  it  not  int«rferln(f  ju 
mack  widi  his  coigtiiutionai  prerogftStTe  to  diapoUr  bl« 
aatlumty  in  Geovp»  or  LoairiMM  m  it  wookl  !>•  lo  dhk 
pgie  it  m  Maae  or  PewMjIramft?  Covid  flftOTvdHy  ffa 
Uxther  tfaaa  tte  gradtmu  hm  eartM  ic  to  bUdnff  ikh 
ridkslow  pMtflfinn?  Sir.  vfcat  wtud^Mm  *  cvfil  mv? 
That  k  aesdtfi  by  lau.matiMHkZ  Law;  mad  t»mlmi$w 

fena  Tattd  !&•  feOawlniy  p»tft«ni»  AiiIwIWhh 

Ito  Aan*  «&^  ^  m$fti¥4^  jijm%'    'iiiiH<<<Wf  J(' 
:}i0  atm>mimi  mtk  rJU  -.««inr  '^ 
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•*  Wheneiier  a  numerous  party  thlnfa  it  hav  a  right  to 
Tttht  the  toverelgny  and  finds  itnelf  able  to  declare  that  opin' 
ion  sword  in  hajul,  the  war  is  to  he  caTTiad  oh  between  them 
in  the  eame  manntr  as  between  two  different  natrona.^* 

**■  And  J  maiutaiu,  sir,  that  to-(.iay  we  are  practicing  pre- 
cisely on  that  principle.  On  what  other  ground  do  we 
send  back  thousands  of  traitors  taken  with  arms  in  their 
liaiids,  as  exchanged  prisoners,  instead  of  indicting,  trjring 
nnd  lianging  them  ?  On  what  other  gi-onnd  are  we  con- 
tinually receiving  and  sending  flags  of  truce?  On  what 
other  ground  did  that  arrant  traitor  Howell  Cobb  oomc 
down  only  last  week  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  hold  a  par- 
ley with  General  Wool  as  to  a  systenmtic  exchange  of 
prisoners?  On  what  other  gronnd  do  we  blockade  their 
port?  On  what  other  ground  were  we  cuinpcUed,  with 
no  little  hnmiliatiun,  to  give  up  Slide!!  and  Mason?  On 
what  other  ground  did  President  Lincoln  bnt  a  few  days 
since  order  that  tlie  scoundrels  taken  fi*om  the  piratical 
privateers  of  Jeff  Davis  should  be  removed  from  Moyam- 
ensing  Jail  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  ?  This,  Sir, 
was  the  last  as  it  was  the  greatest  concession,  and  it  leaves 
us  to-day  in  the  attitude  of  pmctically  conceding,  without 
fortnftlly  granting,  to  the  so-called  Confoilerate  States  the 
same  rights  of  war  that  we  would  accord  to  any  belliger- 
ent power,  and  I  understand  the  gentlemen  from  Thomas- 
tnn  to  approve  this  course?  (Mr.  Gould  nodded  assent.) 
And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  giving  to  these  armed 
traitors  all  these  rights  and  immunities,  the  gentleman 
tells  you  that  Congress  shall  not  authorize'  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  or  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  of  a 
single  rebel  except  by  "due  process  of  law."  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  gives  to  the  traitors  the  protection 
of  btiUigerents  outside  or  independent  of  the  Constitution, 
and  of  loral  citizens  inside  or  under  the  Constitution  at 
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one  aud  the  sazoe  time.  And  be  deuiea  the  right  uf  our 
Goveruinetit  to  proceed  against  them  by  virtue  of  any 
rights  acquired  from  the  belligerent  altitude  of  the  partiett, 
or  indeed,  to  quote  liis  exact  words,  iu  any  modu  than  by 
*'due  process  of  law."  Iu  other  words,  the  gentleman 
gives  every  advanUige  to  the  rebels  aud  imposes  every 
disability  on  the  Federal  Government,  aud  in  assuming 
tliis  ground  1  charge  tlie  gentleman  with  having  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  Jeff  Davis  just  us  efFectually  aii  tliough 
he  had  appeared  here  as  his  avowed  champion  with  a  re- 
tainer iu  liis  pocket  from  that  I''riuc!e  of  Hebeln.  Sir,  I 
am  in  favor  of  conducting  this  contest  effectively  and 
hnuorabl}';  aud  I  perceive  and  tliinlc  I  appreciate  the 
policy  which  our  government,  however  reluctantly,  has 
adopted  in  carrying  on  hostilities  with  the  ordinary  usages 
and  principles  of  war.  Indeed,  after  the  rebellion  av 
fiumed  ita  collossal  proportions  it  was  quite  impejssible  U> 
do  otherwise  without  encountering  numberless  and  in- 
superable embarrassments.  All  that  I  asV,  sir.  is  that  we 
shall  have  as  good  as  we  give,  and  that  since  we  are  forced 
to  treat  these  rebels  as  public  enemies  and  incur  all  the 
disadvantages  resulting  therefrom,  we  shall  at  least  have 
the  coiTesptfudin^  advantages  that  logically  pertain  to  our 
position,  and  ishall  in  consequence  thereof  exercise  and 
enforce  the  rights  of  war  against  the  Bo-called  Confeder* 
ates  so  long  as  the  state  of  war  continues. 

"Of  course  this  position  does  not  imply  tliat  the  only 
rights  we  have  against  these  rebels  are  tbone  of  belliger- 
ence or  war ;  nor  dt<€s  it  exclude  us  from  asserting  the 
higher  rights  of  Hovereignty  whenever  they  can  be  made 
effective.  By  no  means.  Even  the  sweeping  quotation  I 
have  made  from  Vattel  is  restricted  by  the  sapie  writer  in 
a  clause  immediately  following,  to  the  time  during  which 
the  war  continuea.    Tliat  celebrated  author  is  careful  to 
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State,  aud  I  quote  bis  exact  language,  that  the  fiovereign 
authority  ^^havin//  conquered  the  oppositi  parti/  and  re- 
duced  it  to  sue  for  peace,  may  except  from  //t6  amniaty  the 
authors  of  the  trouble  and  the  heads  of  the  party;  may 
briny  them  to  a  legal  trials  and  on  conviction  puniuh  them. 
So  that  by  the  law  of  nations  and  tbe  law  of  common 
sense,  we  have  aji  agaiost  the  rebels  the  rights  both  of 
belligerence  and  sovereignty — the  latter  class  of  rights 
being  incapable  of  enforcement  at  present-,  and  60  remain- 
ing until  they  are  vindicated  and  re-established  through 
the  rights  and  powers  of  belligerence.  In  addition  to  the 
authority  of  Vnttel,  which  I  have  quoted,  I  urn  glad  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  a  very  recent  opinion  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Constitutional  lawyevH  in  New  England,  in  sup- 
port of  ray  position.  I  refer  to  a  decision  of  Judge 
Sprague  in  a  recent  prize  ease  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  Boston.  That  eminent  jurist  laid  it  down  ha  an  iiidia- 
putnble  doctrine  of  law,  that  to-day  -we  have  as  against  the 
so-called  Coufedernte  States  all  the  rights  of  belligerence 
and  sovereignty  too — thus  sustaining  not  only  in  effect, 
but  in  precision  of  language,  the  principles  I  have  quoted 
from  Vattel;  and  which  I  have  labored  to  establish  as 
esseutial  to  sound  views  and  conclusions  on  tbe  irajMirtHnt 
subject  untler  discussion. 

"And  here,  Sir,  in  pursuance  t)f  the  principles  I  have 
enunciated,  I  lay  down  the  proi.Hisition  as  broiuUy  as  my 
language  can  express  it,  that  every  power  and  preroga- 
live  which  the  Federal  Govemment  would  rightfully 
possess  in  war,  as  against  England,  France,  Brazil.  Mexico, 
or  any  other  foreign  power,  it  does  this  day  possess  as 
against  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  And  1  challenge 
any  gentleman  successfully  to  refute  that  proposition! 
But  the  moment  these  war  powers  are  carried  to  tlie 
destruction  or  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  a  rebel,  ihn 
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gentleman  from  Tbonioston  cries  out  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  violated  in  the  section  where  Con- 
gress is  prohibited  forfeiting  property  **  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted  "  of  treason. 

"I  tell  the  gentleman,  that  the  operation  of  that  clause 
of  the  Cou&titutioQ  is  one  governing  the  civil  tribunals  of 
the  land,  where  courts  are  in  setssion,  juries  empaneled, 
precepts  served,  and  the  process  of  law  unobstructed.  If 
he  contends  that  it  is  applicable  to  a  condition  of  things 
wherein  the  civil  power  of  the  Govenmient  has  ceased  to 
be  operative  in  eleven  States,  he  must  contend  by  j^arity 
of  reasoning  that  e\ery  other  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  equally  operative,  and  that  the  state  of  belliger- 
ence does  not  gupervene  with  it.s  own  well-defined  and 
self-protective  laws.  If  be  takes  this  ground,  and  there 
is  none  other  left  him,  I  ask  hira,  and  I  want  an  answer, 
whence  is  derived  the  ]*ower  to  blockade  ihe  ports  of  the 
Rebel  States? 

"  The  Constitution  of  th«  L'nit4.*d  States  Hny^  expressly 
that  **no  preference  aliall  be  given  to  tbe  purta  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another."  And  yet  directly  in  (he 
face  of  this  inhibition,  a  blockade  of  the  most  rigorous 
character  has  been  instituted  by  which  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, New  Orleans,  and  all  other  Southern  ports  are  cut 
off  from  all  commerce,  while  New  York,  Boston,  Port- 
land, and  all  other  loyal  \iOTts  are  left  in  the  free  and  un- 
restricted enjoyment  of  trade.  Whence  is  the  power 
derived  to  do  this?  The  gentleman  does  not  answer.  Is 
it  an  unconstitutional  act  because  in  apparent  conflict 
with  the  letter  of  one  section  of  that  instrument ?  How 
can  the  gentleman  justify  the  act,  other  than  by  the  war 
power  of  the  Government  blockading  the  ports  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  jnst  as  we  did  the  ports  of 
Mexico  when  at  war  witt)  that  power? 
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"I  assert  tlwn,  again  Sir,  that  wo  have  as  a  govern- 
ment, all  the  rigUu  nf  w.-vr  ujfnirmt  the  so-called  Confeder- 
ate Slates  so  long  as  tlicy  arc  iii  rebellion,  sword  iu  liaui3, 
and  I  afisert  lli»l  ihia  proposition  is  not  only  unanswered 
but  unnnsweraLlo.  Nos%\  Sir,  what  are  tliCKC  lighta  ?  I 
have  no  ilesire  to  uifliot  npon  this  Hourfu  Itoigtliy  retul- 
iiigs  frura  VatUiK  and  Grotiuri.  and  PliilUiimre.  and 
Wheaton,  and  Kent  upon  points  of  international  law — nil 
of  wluch  antliors  are  lying  hero  before  inc.  I  content 
myself  witli  asMcrting  what  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 
right  of  idemnification  frora  the  property  ol"  the  enemy 
for  Hie  expenses  of  the  war  is  clearly  recognized  by  all 
tlie  standard  authorities.  Yon  may  seize  Mhatever  ii 
essential  to  d»e  snpport  of  yonr  aiiny  ami  convert  it  to 
yntir  n^e.  Yon  may  take  hia  horses  and  Ips  ninlea;  bi« 
houses  and  his  crops;  hi«  shives  and  his  dependents, 
and  u^e  thera  ju.st  in  such  manner  unusistent  with  liunian. 
ity  as  may  conduce  to  yonr  triunipli  and  reimburse  you 
for  your  outlays, 

"The  gentleman  from  Thoraaston  seemed  by  his  re- 
marka  to  have  a  great  admiration  for  Gen.  Htdleck,  and 
in  that  I  most  oordiidly  flympathize;  now  I  should  liktrthe 
gentleman  to  tell  me  by  what  jjartionlur  provi^i<»n  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  General  Halleck  tins  been  Exacting 
contributions  frum  Merisi-.-^.  A.  B.  and  C.  leading  seecea- 
sioniflfcj  in  St,  Louis,  fur  the  support  of  Union  men  who 
huve  boon  driven  from  their  homes  and  hearths  by  the ' 
myrmidons  of  Price  and   McCullocb?     Does  the  gentle- 1 
man  pietend  that  this  mtiney  was  taken  from  thenc  beces-j 
sioniHls  by  **due  process  of  law,^  or  was  it  taken  under 
the  war  power  which  Alexander  Hamilton  said  could  have  I 
no  "  conatjtutioual  fihackels  whatever?"      Why*  Sir,  ifj 
Ike  argument  of  the  gentlen»ari  wtts  carried  to  itn  legiti-l 
male  oonelofiioD,  your  Union  armies  could  not  8ln>ot  al 
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single  rebel  Dor  imprison  a  single  traitor,  for  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  *' no  person  ^kall  be  deprived  of  lifei 
Ubei'ty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  To 
assume  the  ground  of  the  gentleman  from  Thomaaton 
with  its  legitimate  sequences,  is  practically  to  give  up  the 
contest.  For  he  tells  you,  and  he  certainly  repeated  it  a 
score  of  times,  that  you  cannot  deprive  these  rebels  of 
their  property  except  "by  due  process  of  law,'*  and  at 
the  same  time  he  confesses  that  within  the  rebel  territory 
it  is  impossible  to  serve  any  precept  or  enforce  any  ver- 
dict. He  at  the  same  time  declares  that  wc  have  not 
belligerent  rights  because  the  contest  is  not  a  civil  war. 
Pray  what  kind  of  a  war  is  it?  The  gentleman 
acknowledges  that  the  rebels  are  traitors,  and  if  so 
they  must  be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  war,  because 
the  Constitution  declares  that  **  treason  against  the 
Uuited  States  shall  consist  only  iu  levying  war  against 
tliem.*^  It  is  tlicrefore  war  (m  their  side.  It  must  also  be 
war  on  ours*  and  if  go,  what  kind  of  war? 

Mr.   Gould  rose  and  said  that  he  would  define  it  as 
domestic  war.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Blaine  (resuming) : 

"  Domestic  war  !  that*s  it !  Well,  Mr,  Chairman,  we 
shall  learn  something  before  this  discussion  is  over. 
Domestic  war !  I  have  heard  of  dorneHic  woolens,  domet- 
tic  sheetings,  and  domestic  felicity,  bnt  a  "domestic  war" 
is  something  entirely  new  under  the  sun.  All  the  writers 
of  international  law  that  I  have  ever  read,  speak  of  two 
kinds  of  war,  foreign  and  civil.  Vattel  will,  I  suppose, 
have  a  now  edition  with  annotations  by  Gould,  in  which 
*'domeiitic  war"  will  bo  defined  and  illustrated  us  a  con- 
test not  quite  foreign,  not  quite  civil,  but  one  in  which 
10 
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I  rebellious  party  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  all  the 
hts  of  peaceful  cilizeiia  and  all  the  immunities  of  alien 
enemies — for  that  is  precisely  what  the  gentleman  by  bis 
Hi'gumont  claims  for  the  Soulheru  secessionista. 

**But,  Sir,  I  have  been  digressing.  The  line  of  my 
firguraeot  was  leading  me  to  show  the  rights  of  war  as  de- 
fined  and  accorded  by  international  law — having  already- 
demonstrated  that  whatever  these  rights  may  be  we  have 
them  toHlay  as  against  the  so-called  Confederate  States. 
I  have  briefly  stated  what  these  rights  are  in  respect  to 
the  property  of  the  enemy,  as  defined  in  books  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  authority.  I  propose  in  addition  to 
show  what  we  as  a  nation  have  construed  them  to  be  in 
practice.  I  propose  to  show  to  the  House  that  in  the 
Mexican  war  our  Government,  through  instructions 
issuing  from  the  War  Department,  then  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  statesmen  (the  late 
Governor  Marcy),  sanctioned  the  very  doctrines  I  have 
advocated. 

"  In  a  letter  of  instruction  to  General  Taylor,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1846,  Governor  Marcy  laid  down  the  principle 
that  **an  invading  army  has  the  unquestionable  right  t-o 
draw  its  supplies  from  the  enemy  without  paying  for 
them,  and  to  require  contributions  for  ita  support  and  to 
make  the  enemy  feel  the  weight  of  the  war;  "  and  General 
Taylor  was  accordingly  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  cam- 
paign on  this  principle. 

'» A  few  months  later  President  Polk,  in  a  letter  to  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  J.  Walker,  maintained 
^the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
^emy  in  their  seapi-irts,  towns  or  provinces,  and  to  apply 
ie  same  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,"  And  on 
lis  principle  he  seized  the  Mexican  custom-houses,  levied 
!ie  duties  and  turned  all  the  receipts  into  the  ooffors  of 
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the  Union,  and  in  his  own  language,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  March  31,  1847,  Mr.  Polk  "  claim- 
ed and  exercised  this  as  a  belligerent  right." 

"  Now,  Sir,  against  the  Mexicans  this  was  an  indisput- 
ably proper  exercise  of  the  belligerent  power.  Viewed 
externaily.  other  nations  could  do  nothing  else  than 
acquiesce  in  it.  But  from  an  internal  point  of  view,  a 
very  grave  question  arose  in  regard  to  it,  and  it  was  the 
same  which  divides  the  gentleman  from  Thomaston  nnd 
lyself  ill  one  branch  of  this  discussion  to-day.  And  that 
Question  was  whether  the  President  had  the  right  to 
Fdirect  the  seizure  of  the  custom  houses,  and  this  collec- 
tion of  duties^  or  whether  it  was  a  matter  belonging 
primarily  and  exclusively  to  Congress,  as  the  war-making 
power  of  the  Government,  entitled  to  "  prescribe  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water.*'  The  subject  was 
discussed  with  some  warmth  at  the  time  in  both  branches 
of  Congress,  and  though  Mr.  Polk's  course  was  sustained 
by  the  partiaan  majority  in  both  Senate  and  House,  the 
weight  of  the  argument  was  clearly  against  bim — Mr. 
Webster  demonstrating  with  his  ponderous  logic  that  the 

3wer  did  not  belong  to  the  President.  The  subject  was 
of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  notice  and  discussion  in 
the  late  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  where,  after 
minutely  stating  what  President  Polk  had  done,  the 
learned  commentator  makes  the  following  remarks: 

'*  All  these  rights  of  war  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
conqueror  or  nation  who  holds  foreign  places  and  count- 
ries by  conqnest ;  but  the  exercise  of  those  rights  and 
powers,  except  those  that  teraponirily  arise  from  neces- 
sity, belong  to  that  power  in  the  government  to  which 
the  prerogative  of  war  is  constitutionally  confided.  • 

*  These  fisti-al  and  commercial  relations,  issued 
""enforced  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  President,  would 
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seem  to  press  strongly  upon  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  raise  and  support  iirmics  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  and  imports,  and  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  to  declare  war,  and  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  water» 
and  to  define  olTenccs  against  the  law  of  nations.  Though 
the  Couaiitution  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent, and  declares  him  to  bo  eommander-ln-chicf  of  the 
aimy  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  these  powers  must 
necessarily  be  subordinate  to  the  legislative  power  in  Con- 
gress, It  would  appear  to  uiu  to  be  the  policy  of  true 
con»truct]on  of  this  simple  and  general  grant  of  execu- 
tive power  to  the  President,  not  to  suffer  it  to  interfere 
with  those  specific  powers  of  Congress,  which  are  more 
safely  deposited  in  the  legislative  department,  and  that 
the  powers  thus  assumed  by  the  President  do  not  belong 
to  him  but  to  Congress." 

"  I  very  much  fear  that  the  extensive  law  library  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tliomaston,  is  not  graced  with  the 
latest  edition  of  Kent,  or  he  would  hardly  have  ventured 
to  lay  down  doctiines  and  principles  which  are  so  signally 
denied  and  rebuked  in  that  peerless  authority. 

"  And  this  construction,  enunciated  by  Webster  and 
Kent,  I  maintain.  Sir,  is  understood  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
Prenident  Lincoln,  whom  the  gentleman  lias  endeavored 
so  ingeniously  to  misrepresent  in  bin  argument,  and  to 
damage  by  his  support.  The  gentleman  stated  that  the 
President  had  reversed  General  Fremont's  order  of  con- 
fiscation bocHuse  of  its  inexpediency  and  tendency  to 
•*  raise  a  great  row."  The  simple  fact  of  the  record  is, 
and  that  is  nil  we  have  to  appeal  to,  that  the  President 
Btaied  in  his  letter  to  General  Fremont,  that  "he  thought 
it  proper  to  adhere  to.  and  not  transcend,  the  law  of  Con- 
gresfi,"  and  as  General  Fr^niont^s  order  did  transcend  the 
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confiscation  act  of  the  extra  session  of  CoDgress,  it  was 
directed  tliat  it  be  changed  to  conform  to  it.  The  mean- 
ing of  tliis  declaration  of  the  President  was  that  Congreua 
only  had  the  right  to  do  tlmt  whicli  General  FrSinont  pro- 
posed to  do  in  his  proclamation.  And  this  meaning 
was  made  Btill  more  distinctly  mnnifefit  by  the  foUowiJig 
uuequivocal  declarations  in  the  message  of  the  President 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ^jreseut  session  of  Cougress.  I 
quote : 

"I  have,  in  every  case,  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the 
intregity  of  the  Union  prouiiuent  as  the  primary  object  of 
the  contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which  are 
not  of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more  deliberate 
action  of  the  Legislature. 

**  So  also  obeying  the  dictate  of  providence  as  well  at 
the  ohlit/at ions  of  law^  instead  of  transccuding  I  have  ad- 
hered to  the  act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  ]>rop€rty  u»ed 
for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon  the  sAme 
Bubject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered. The  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  in- 
dispeusable  means  must  be  employed. 

"  Gen.  Ilalleck,  who  is  no  less  a  lawyer  than  a  military 
chieftain,  has  deliberately  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
Las  uo  right  to  liberate  a  single  negro,  except  as  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  the  war  power  of  Congress — thereby  very 
clearly  and  closely  following  the  admirable  exposition  of 
the  Constitutiou  as  laid  down  in  the  famous  case  of  Brown 
T8.  the  United  States  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

"John  Qnincy  Adams,  a  name  reverenced  wherever 
popular  liberty  has  an  advocate,  laid  down  the  following 
proposition  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

**■  From  the  instant  that  your  slave-holding  States  be- 
come the  theater  of  war,  civil  or  foreign,  from  that  in- 
t  Atauta  the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  iuterfereuce 
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with  the  institutiou  of  slavery,  in  every  way  iii  which  it 
can  be  interfered  with — from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
sluvcs  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  ce6siuii  of  the  Sute 
burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power. 

If  civil  war  come,  if  insurrection  como,  is  this  be* 
leaguered  Capital,  is  this  besieged  Government  to  see 
millions  of  its  subjects  in  arms,  and  have  do  right  to  break 
the  fetters  which  they  are  forging  into  swords  ?  No  !  The 
war  power  of  the  Goverameut  can  sweep  this  institutiou 
into  the  Gulf/' 

"  And,  sir,  in  a  House  full  of  the  most  brilliant  South- 
ern lawyers.  Wise,  and  Dromgoole,  and  Rljett,  and  Mar- 
shall, among  them,  not  one  dared  to  dispute  the  proposition. 
Mark  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Adams  carries  the  war 
power  of  Congress — "even  to  the  cession  of  the  State 
burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power  I  " 

"  The  mail  of  last  evening.  Sir,  added  to  the  list  of 
authorities  one  which  is  entitled  to  eminexit  respect,  and 
one  which  I  especially  commend  to  the  gentleman  from 
Thomastou  as  being  soundly  Democratic.  I  refer  to  n 
letter  of  the  venerable  Amos  Kendall,  one  of  a  series 
which  he  is  addressing  to  President  Lincoln.  He  is  con- 
tending against  the  proposition  for  universal  emancipa- 
tion, slaves  of  loyal  and  disloyal  alike,  as  being  wrong  in 
policy  and  unjust  townrd  good  citizens,  lie  urges  a  dif- 
ferent course,  and  asks  the  extreme  emancipationists  to 
direct  their  energy  against  the  slaves  of  rebels  only — that 
being  clearly  within  their  power.  I  quote  Mr.  Kendall's 
closing  paragraph : 

"  Patriotic  men  may  well  differ  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  punishment  of  treason  shall  be  carried.  The 
extreme  emancipationists  may,  if  they  choose,  insist  that 
it  shall  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  confiscating  and  setting 
free  all  th«  slaveB  of  rebels.     That  they  ma^  do  without  a«- 
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Mailing  any  principle  of  the  Constitution^  and  surely  tbey 
wouJd  be  inuub  strouger  on  that  ground  than  any  other. 
Why,  then,  should  they  abuudou  tlie  Coustitutiou,  und 
place  themselves  on  revolutiouary  ground?  Why  not  act 
with  cordiality  with  those  who  are  striving  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  as  it  is;  and,  that  being  accomplished, 
iieek  the  cousumuiatiou  of  their  eud^a  by  weana  of  coufiH- 
cation  under  autliority  V  " 

**  Mr.  KcndiiU  thuH  assumes  as  a  proposition  which  no 
one  will  dispute,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  liberate 
the  slaves  of  rebels.  The  gentleman  from  Thomastou 
stubbornly  contends  that  Congress  haa  no  such  power 
under  the  Constitution,  and  that  if  it  should  attempt  to 
go  a  pin's  point  beyond  the  Constitution,  Congress  would 
become  as  much  a  traitor  as  Jeff  Davis  and  his  confeder- 
ates in  guilt.  The  gentleman's  argument,  then,  is  simply 
this,  and  nothing  more  and  notliing  less,  viz.,  that  we  have 
no  power  to  confiscate  the  slaves  of  rebels — that  it  would 
be  treason  to  assume  this  power,  which  could  in  no  event 
be  justified.  What  is  the  inference?  Why  simply  that  if 
it  come  to  a  question  between  sacrificing  slavery  or  sacri- 
ficing the  Union,  the  gentleman  sacrificea  the  Union,  be- 
cause he  can  find  no  constitutional  power  to  save  it.  He 
feels  badly  over  it;  he  wrings  his  hands  with  impotent 
regret,  but  not  having  the  constitutional  power  to  do  the 
only  thing  which  might  become  necessary  to  save  the 
Union,  he  must  "  let  it  slide." 

'-'•  His  rules  of  statesmanship  in  this  matter  are  equal  in 
wisdom  to  the  rules  of  etiquette  which  forbade  the 
Frenchman  drowning  in  the  river  from  calling  on  a  passer- 
by to  rescue  him,  because  be  did  not  enjoy  the  acquaint 
ance  of  the  gentleman,  and  such  a  liberty  would  be  im* 
proper  1  The  difiference  between  m>' self  and  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  Tbomaston  is  very  wide  and  at  the  same  timo 
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very  simple.  As  between  Slavery  and  the  Union  l»e.  by 
his  logic,  goes  for  sustuining  the  first  at  the  bacritioe  of  the 
second;  whereas  I  go  for  smiting  the  6ist  if  it  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  salvation  of  the  second.  That  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell  I 

"  The  gentleman  strove  elaborately  to  prove  that  this 
Government,  this  Nation,  this  great  American  people  have 
no  right  to  do  anything  not  distinctly  warranted  in  the 
Federal  Cousiitution.  Sir,  no  position  could  be  more  rad- 
ically erroneous,  and  that  false  premise  is  the  corner-stone 
of  error  on  which  the  gentleman  baa  reared  such  a  super- 
structure of  wrong  deductions  and  eonclnsious.  I  aifirm, 
Sir,  in  opposition  to  this  assumption,  that  the  American 
people  have  rights  which  are  anterior  to  and  wholly 
independent  of  the  Constitution ;  and  I  affirm  moreo%'er 
that  while  that  precious  instrument  will  continue  to  be, 
God  grant  for  these  many  generations,  the  rule  of  our 
civil  administration,  yet  that  over  it  and  under  it  and  out- 
side of  it  and  above  it  there  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
this  people  that  God-giveu  right,  that  great  precept  of 
nature,  "Save  th3'selfl"  And  I  maintain.  Sir,  that  the 
great  law  of  self-preservation  which  in  the  individual 
knows  no  limit  but  necessity,  is  oven  stronger  in  a  nation, 
by  as  much  as  the  interests  and  importance  of  a  nation 
transcend  those  of  an  individual.  In  the  magnificent 
paragraph  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  remarks  I 
quoted  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  this  self  evident  truth  is  thus 
tersel)'  enunciated  :  "  The  circumstances  that  endanger  the 
safety  of  nations  are  infinite ;  and  for  this  reason  no  cort- 
Btitutional  $hackle8  can  be  wisely  imj^sed  on  the  power  to 
which  the  care  of  it  is  committed." 

"  There  was  one  error,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  seemed  to 
haunt  the  gentleman  very  persistently  throughout  tlie 
entire  thread  of  his  argument — and  that  was  the  alleged 
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impossibility  of  bringing  the  war  power  to  liear  agninat 
the  rebeU  without  first  conceding  that  they  had  actually 
carried  their  states  out  of  the  Union.  He  stuted  many 
times  that  if  the  Uebel  States  are  integral  members  of  the 
Union,  the  content  witli  the  rebels  themselves  cannot  be 
carried  on  as  a  war,  and  that  conversely  to  concede  that 
it  is  war,  is  to  concede  that  the  States  have  acluully  se- 
ceded and  set  up  a  separate  power.  Ko  statement  could 
be  more  absurdly  fallacious  or  amusingly  ridiculous,  as  the 
gentleman  himself  will  see  by  the  most  casual  recurrence 
to  fundamental  principles.  The  State  cannot  be  com- 
promised or  destroyed  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  never  so 
large  a  majority  of  its  people.  The  wrong  doei-s  by  the 
very  force  of  their  numbers  may  and  du  acquire  certain 
immunities  against  individual  punishment  as  I  have 
already  shown,  but  they  do  not  acquire  the  right  to  change 
the  relations  of  the  State.  I  maintain  as  stoutly  as  he 
does,  that  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
eleven,  are  to-day  States  in  the  Union,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Nation  are  operative  within  their 
borders.  A  rebellious  force,  however,  having  risen  to 
such  strength  as  to  thwart  the  civil  power  and  prevent 
the  actual  operation  of  the  laws,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Nation  through  the  war  power  to  vindicate  its  authority, 
so  that  a  Constitution  which  is  operative  may  be  made 
actually  operating^  and  that  laws  which  are  in  force  may 
bo  really  enforced.  The  gentleman's  laborious  effort, 
theref<tre,  to  demolish  the  theory  of  Senator  Sumner  in 
regartl  to  the  suicide  of  the  Rebel  States,  has  no  perti- 
nency whatever  in  this  discussion.  All  the  positions  I 
have  assumed,  and  all  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  of 
to  sustain  these  positions,  have  expressly  negatived  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  therefore  1  am  not  called 
upon  to  notice  it  further.    I  liave  merely  to  &ay  in  leaving 
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tills  topic  that  the  argument  which  maiutaitis  that  tlie 
States  would  have  to  be  uut  of  the  Uniou^  hefofe  a  con- 
lest  with  their  rebellious  inbiibitants  could  l>e  conducted 
as  u  civil  war,  is  nothing  Nhort  of  an  Irish  bull  of  the  most 
grotesque  de6criptiou.  If  the  States  are  not  members  of 
the  Uuion  they  are  a  foreign  power,  and  of  course  a  con- 
test with  their  people  could  not  be  a  civil  war.  The  very 
essence  of  a  civil  war  consists  in  it£  being  a  strife  between 
members  properly  subject  to  tlie  same  sovereign  authority. 
And  the  dilemma  herein  suggested,  ridiculous  if  not  con- 
temptible,  is  the  same  which  has  driven  the  gentleman  to 
deny,  as  he  has  done,  that  this  contest  is  either  a  *-  foreign 
war  "  or  a  "  civil  war."  He  had  to  manufacture  anew 
kind  of  war — "  domestic  "  lie  styled  it-^in  order,  as  he 
hoped,  to  escape  the  absurd  conclusions  which  some  of 
hb  propositions  led  to.  The  gentleman  setting  out  with 
radically  erroneous  premises  could  do  nothing  else  than 
wander  away  from  the  landmarks  of  truth  and  sound  logic 
— and  there  he  continues  to  wander  *'  in  endless  mazes 
lost" 

"  I  have  now,  Sir,  at  somewhat  greater  length  than  I 
designed  when  I  rose,  discussed  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional power,  so  far  as  it  is  brought  into  issue  by  the 
pending  resolves.  I  have  endeavoi-ed  to  establish  as  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  my  position  two  propositions: 
First,  that  the  war  power  of  this  Government  is  lodged  in 
Congress;  and  second,  that  under  every  principle  and 
every  precedent  of  international  law  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  while  sovereign  over  all,  has,  so  long  as 
the  rebellion  endures,  all  the  rights  of  war  against  those 
who  in  armed  force  are  seeking  the  life  of  the  nation.  If 
I  have  established  tliese  propositions,  I  have  demonstrated 
the  amplest  power  to  adopt  the  measures  proposed  in  the 
Resolves  before  us.    If  we  have  these  powers  we  may  do 
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with  ami  toward  the  rebels  of  the  Confederate  StatoH, 
Bo-called,  precisely  as  we  would  and  did  toward  Mexico ; 
and  1  liuve  given  the  authority  of  Hamilton,  and  Kent, 
and  Webster,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  President 
Lincoln,  to  show  that  ilie  specific  line  of  policy  as  regards 
the  property  of  the  enemy  is  to  be  dictated  by  <,'ongreHH. 
With  this  brief  summary  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  second 
branch  of  my  Bubject,  which  lias  reference  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  adopting  the  resolves  before  us- 

••The  first  resolve,  endorsing  the  Administration  in 
general  terms,  is,  I  believe,  not  objected  to  in  any  quarter, 
and  is  not  in  dispute  between  the  gentleman  from  Thomas- 
ton  and  myself.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  it,  is  that 
it  is  cold,  and  stiff  and  formal,  whereas  to  reflect  my  feel- 
ings it  should  be  warm  and  cordial  and  unreserved.  I  am 
for  the  Administration  through  and  through — being  an 
early  and  unflinching  believer  in  the  ability,  the  honesty 
and  patriotism  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  did  in  my  bumble 
sphere,  both  with  pen  and  tongue,  all  I  could  to  promote 
his  election ;  and  while  I  was  thus  engaged  the  gentleman 
was  denouncing  him  as  a  Black  Kepublicau  and  an  Abo- 
litionist and  a  Disunionist. 

Mr.  Gould  rose  and  denied  that  he  had  done  so. 


*'  Mr.  Blaine.  Well,  it  is  rather  late  to  correct  the 
record.  All  the  gentleman's  political  associations  in  the 
campaign  were  with  the  most  virulent  revilera  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  and  if  he  did  not  personally  and  publicly 
iu<Uilge  in  these  slang  charges  and  epithets,  it  was  because 
be  did  not  mount  the  stump.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
language  I  have  quoted  has  formed  the  staple  of  his  denun- 
ciations agiiinst  other  leading  Republicans.  However, 
we'll    accept  the  gentleman's  disclaimer  ua  an  act  of 
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repentance,  even  though  late,  and  pass  on  to  the  resolu-^ 
tion. 

"Mark,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  careful  aiauner  in  which  the" 
resolution  is  drawn.  In  the  first  place  the  mvaob  adopted 
are  to  be  such  "  a«  will  not  jeopard  the  rights  and  tofcly  of 
the  loyal  people  of  the  South.'*  And  in  reference  to  those 
wlio  are  to  be  punished,  it  is  specially  provided  that  the 
blow  shall  fall  only  on  ihos^.**  who  shall  continve  lu  amis 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States."  ITie  punish- 
ment is  not  to  be  retrospective  ;  all  who  will  turn  from 
past  error  and  folly  and  crime  shall  be  forgiven,  but  those 
who  shall  after  due  notification  continite  in  arms,  shall  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  and  the 
libei'Ution  of  tlieir  slaves.  Should  the  ideas  of  thetie 
resolves  ever  be  formed  into  practical  legislation,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  day  would  be  set  and  defined^  beyond  which 
a  continuance  in  armed  treason  should  he  punished  in  the 
manner  indicated.  Thus  much  for  the  positive  and  plain 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  resolve.  Let  us  examine 
briefly  just  what  a  man  means  when  he  votes  against  it. 
The  negative  of  it^  which  is  the  position  assumed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Thomaston,  means  simply  that  no  matter 
how  long  or  how  wickedly  a  rebel  may  continue  iu 
treason  ;  no  mutter  how  he  may  slaughter  and  devastate ; 
no  matter  how  many  and  how  sacred  the  laws  of  Gudand 
man  he  may  trample  under  foot,  still,  you  shall  not  deprive 
liim  of  liis  estate  or  bis  slaves  j  every  civil  right  which  he 
had  as  a  good  citizen  shall  still  he  guaranteed  to  him. 
Why,  Sir,  the  gentleman  in  point  of  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  makes  no  distinction  and  boasts  that 
he  makes  no  distinction,  between  the  loyal  and  the  dis- 
loyal— claiming  that  each  is  entitled  to  all  civil  rights  and 
that  the  man  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  Jeff  Duvis' army 
will  have  his  estate  and  his  slaves  protected  under  the 
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lag  of  the  Union  jost  as  effeetaallx  as  the  man  who  is 
iperiiiog  his  life  in  the  oaliv&al  tamy  for  the  salTatioa 
of  the  gOTemment.  The  resolution,  sir.  I  repeat,  in 
leaving  its  further  discussion,  is  most  carefully  guarded — 
(leclariug  that  the  *■*  righta  of  lojftl  men  shall  not  be  jeop- 
arded/' and — 

Mr.  Goald  interrupted,  wishing  to  state  that  the  clause 
in  reference  to  protecting  the  rights  of  loyal  men  was 
mere  clap-trap,  impracticable  and  absnrtl — that  the  liber- 
ation of  one-half  the  slaves  would  render  the  remainder 

worthless. 

"  Mr.  Blaine.  The  gentleman  is  evidently  not  very 
familiar  with  the  stalisiiics  on  the  subject,  or  he  would 
ktiow  that  iu  Maryland,  the  free  negro  population  is  some 
thousands  larger  than  the  slave  population,  and  I  have  yet 
to  learu  Uiat  slaves  have  not  been  held  tu  be  as  valuable 
in  Maryland  as  elsewhere.  I  say,  moreover,  that  if  every 
negro  in  the  South  were  emancipated  to-da}',  their  num- 
ber to  the  square  mile  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  them 
would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  is  the  number  of  free 
negroes  to  the  square  mile  in  Maryland. 

"  I  was  about  to  say.  Sir,  when  the  gentleman  inter- 
rupted me,  that  the  resolution  is  one  against  which  I  can 
hardly  see  how  a  man  can  vote  if  he  sincerely  desires  a 
virrorous  prosecution  of  this  war — though,  of  course,  I 
will  not  question  the  loyalty  or  the  motives  of  any  one. 
I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  resolution. 

"The  gentleman  says  this  is  the  same  resolution,  in 
effect,  as  that  originally  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Colonel  Smart,  and  its  design  is  to  incite  an  insurrection 
of  the  nogroes,  and  to  arm  them.  The  resolution  must  bo 
taken  and  judged  by  itself — its  own  words.  It  simply 
dedaxea  that  the  aexvice%  of  all  men  should  be  accepted— 
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this  implies  that  the  service  is  previously  offered,  ana 
expressly'  negatives  the  idea  of  calling  on  the  negroes  ^*  to 
Tibe.**  It  further  says,  that  these  men  should  be  employed 
as  **  military  necessity  and  the  safety  of  the  Republic  may 
demand.*'  1  do  not  anticipate  that  any  necessity  will 
arise  for  arming  the  shives,  and  a«  at  present  advised,  I 
would  not  vote  for  a  resolutiuu  recommending  that  step. 
But  there  are  a  thousand  things  which  the  negroes  may 
do,  which  would  greatly  lighten  the  labors  of  our  brave 
brethren  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  army.  They  may 
dig  trenches,  throw  up  embankments,  labor  on  fortifica 
tions,  aiil  in  transportijig  baggage,  and  make  tbemnelves 
"generally  useful.*'  They  are,  moreover,  good  spies  and 
scouts,  and  ma}"  be  employed  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Union  cause.  Why,  it  la  asserted  on 
tbe  very  best  authority,  that  the  information  of  Buckner*s 
failing  strength  in  Fort  Donelson,  was  first  made  known 
to  General  Grant  by  a  negro  who  escaped  from  the  rebel 
lines,  and  that  this  information  was  tlie  basis  on  which  he 
refused  Buckner's  proposal  for  an  armistice  and  brought 
him  to  an  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender.  Had 
General  Grant  not  possessed  this  knowledge,  he  might 
have  consented  to  a  truce,  dunng  which,  rebel  reinforce- 
ments arriving  from  Clarksville,  might  have  carried  the 
day  against  him. 

"  But  the  negro  who  supplied  the  timely  information 
should,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman,  have, 
been  driven  from  our  lines  and  remanded  to  the  custodj 
of  his  rebel  master.  The  gentleman  declares  ho  would 
not  accept  the  services  of  negroes  in  any  capacity  nor  in 
any  event. 

**  This  resolution  declares  that  these  services  sbould  l>e 
accepted  *if  the  safety  of  the  republic  demands  it;'  the 
gentleman    from  Thomaston  sa^  they  should  not.     It  Is 
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really  singular,  how  at  every  crook  and  corner  of  the 
gentleman's  argument  he  is  driven  to  tlie  abominable  con- 
clusion by  Ills  logic,  that  the  safety  of  slavery  is  of  greater 
moment  than  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  The  gentle- 
man's line  of  argument  leaves  no  other  coHclusion  opea 
to  him. 

"The  fourth,  and  coneluding  resolution  of  the  series 
requires  no  notice,  as  it  relates  merely  to  the  forwarding 
of  the  others  to  our  Senators  aud  Representatives. 

"  In  summing  up  these  resolves,  Sir,  I  maintain  that 
they  propose  nothing  which  may  not  be  properly  done  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
moderate  resolutions — conservative  in  doctrine,  and  well- 
guarded  in  expression.  I  believe  that  the  adoptitm  of 
their  substance  by  Congress  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Union  cause  ;  I  believe  that  such  measures  are  just  what 
the  rebels  most  dread,  and  I  feel  assured  that  a  confisca- 
tion act  would  prove  verily  a  terror  unto  evil  doers.  I 
have  said.  Sir,  that  the  legislation  demanded  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  Congress,  without  infringing  the 
Constitution,  or  rather  in  direct  pursuance  of  the  war 
power  of  that  instrument,  aa  expounded  by  Hamilton  and 
Henry,  by  Adams  and  Webster,  by  Marshall  and  Kent. 
All  that  I  have  proposed  and  advocated  will  in  no  wise 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  I  think  the  rebellion 
will  be  subdued  without  resorting  to  extra  constitutional 
measures.  But  lest  the  gentleman  should  infer  that  I 
shrink  from  the  logical  consequences  of  some  propositions 
which  I  have  laid  down  as  ultimate  steps,  I  tell  him  boldly 
that  if  the  life  of  the  nation  seemed  to  demand  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  I  would  violate  it,  and  in  tak- 
ing this  ground  I  am  but  repeating  the  expression  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  in  his  message,  when  he  declared  that  "it 
were  better  to  violate  one  provision  than  that  all  should 
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perish/'  And  I  will  give  a  higher  and  more  venerable 
authority  than  President  Lincoln^  for  the  same  doctrine. 
No  lesa  a  personage  th.in  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  ful- 
lo\ring  sentiments  iu  a  letter  to  J.  R.  Calvin,  from  his  re- 
tirement at  Monticelio.  September  22, 1810: 

"The question  you  propose,  whether  circumstances  do 
not  sometimes  occur,  which  make  it  a  duty,  iu  officers  of 
high  trust,  to  assume  authoiities  beyond  the  law.  is  easy 
of  solution  in  principle  but  sometimes  embarrassing  in 
practice.  A  strict  observance  <ff  the  written  lawt»  is 
doubtless  on*  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good  citizen  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  highest.  The  laws  of  necessity,  of  self-preser- 
vation, of  saving  our  country  when  in  danger,  are  of 
higlier  obligation.  To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  written  law,  would  be  to  lose  the  law  itself, 
with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  all  those  who  are  enjoying 
them  with  us:  thus  ahsurilly  sacrificing  thp  end  t,o  the 
means.*' 

'*  This  doctrine  cuts  right  athwart,  and  scatters  to  the 
fitur  winds  of  heaven  the  whole  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man. He  sticks  to  forms;  I  go  for  substance.  Ue  saczi- 
ficcs  the  end  to  the  means.  I  stand  ready  to  use  the 
means  essential  to  the  end.  I  stand  with,  or  rather  follow 
al'tur,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  ;  he  assumes  a  ground  whieh 
both  of  those  statesmen  have  denounced  and  execrated. 

"  I  claim,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  whole  history  of 
paitizan  organizations  not  one  can  be  found  that  has  acted 
with  the  generosity  and  liberality  that  has  characteriwd 
the  Republicans  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Why, 
Sir,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  sixty  thousand  partizan 
majority,  the  Republicans  patriotically  and  most  liberally 
gave  the  Gubernatorial  nomination  last  year  to  a  life-long 
Democrat — David  Todd  ("wlni  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  Presidency),  and 
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Itiey  elected  him  by  a  countless  majority.  With  similar 
liberality  they  allowed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  to 
fall  under  the  control  of  those  who  were  suiiposed  to  be 
loyal  aud  liberal  Democrats.  And  what  is  the  result? 
Why,  Sir,  to-day,  aftor  all  this  liberality  from  the  Repub- 
licans, the  Democrats  in  the  branch  of  the  Legislature 
controlled  by  them,  oppose,  and  will  probably  defeat  the 
re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate  of  that  most  earn- 
est, brave  aud  true  man,  Benjamin  K.  Wade.  That  ia 
the  return  tlie  Repulilicaus  get  for  their  lavish  liberality. 
"  Ju  New  York,  Sir,  equal  generosity  was  shown  by  the 
Republicans  at  the  last  election.  They  went  so  far  even 
as  to  place  their  life-long  opponent,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
at  the  head  of  their  State  ticket,  and  gave  tlie  Democrats 
half  of  the  remainder  of  the  nominees — all  of  whom  were 
triumphantly  elected.  In  return,  they  have  received 
nothing  but  reviling  and  abuse,  and  I  challenge  any  gen- 
tleman to  point  out  a  single  locality  where  the  Democrats 
having  a  clear  majority,  a  Republican  has  been  allowed  to 
put  his  head  above  wat*r.  Aud  to-day  we  are  invited  by 
the  gentleman  from  Thomaston  to  patiiotiually  abandon 
our  entire  party  organization.  Magnanimous  advice  I 
Most  disinterested  counsel !  I  say  to  the  Republicans  of 
tliis  House,  that  while  I  am  opposed  to  stirring  up  any- 
thing like  pnrtisati  rancor  during  this  crisis  iu  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation,  yet  we  must  look  well  to  it  that  we  sustain 
with  increased  vigor  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  we  brought  into  power,  and  for  whose  acts  we 
will  be  held  responsible.  While,  then,  we  will  welcome 
t^  our  i)oUtieal  fireside  all  who  are  disposed  to  co-operate 
with  us,  we  will  jealously  guard  against  all  these  insidious 
attempts  to  disrupt  that  party  organization,  which  is  alone 
able  to  give  the  Administration  an  efficient  and  perma- 
nent support.     And  when   I  urge  this  policy,  I  ara  sure 
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tliat  I  sp«ak  no  less  the  seDtttnents  of  patnotic  Republt- 
caus«  than  of  those  truly  loyal  Democrats  who  intend  lo 
fitand  by  the  AdnniiLstratiun  to  the  end  of  this  fight  with 
rebellion  and  treason." 

Mr.  Bluinc  delivered  another  speech  in  the  Maine^ 
legislature^  upon  the  acquisition  of  Cuha  by  the  National 
Government,  a  question  then  momentouii,  which  speech 
mided  greatly  to  his  fame  as  a  student  of  national  affairti 
and  as  a  debater  without  a  peer  in  the  body  in  which  lie 
was  serving.  Every  day  too,  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
just  and  skilful  parliamentarian,  and  he  rapidly  equipjied 
himself  in  that  school  for  the  larger  and  more  exacting 
task  of  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
a  position  soon  to  come  within  liis  grasp. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  a  delegate  from  Augusta  to  the  Republi- 
can Convention  which  nominated  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill 
for  Governor,  in  1858.  He  became  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
inittee  on  Resolutions,  and  the  State  platform  was  drafted 
by  his  vigorous  j>en.  Tins  pronounced  and  advanced 
plntfonn  became  the  key  to  the  National  platform  of 
1860.  It  declared  hostility  to  the  insulting  claims  of  the 
slave-holding  aristocracy;  upheld  education  and  the 
dignity  of  labor;  refused  to  recognize  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
Democi-atic  oligarchy  that  the  laboring  classes  were  in  a 
mixed  condition  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  called  upon 
the  people  of  the  Free  Staler  to  repudiate  the  aristocratic 
pretences  to  govern  by  stolen  right ;  denounced  the  ad- 
ministration of  James  Buchanan  as  unworthy  of  cou- 
Gdeiice  ;  and  depreciated  the  era  of  extravagance  and  cor- 
ruption which  Democracy  had  brought  about. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of 
1859  60,  there  was  a  joint  convention  of  the  Republican 
inttmbera  of  both  branches,  together  with  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  eight  dele- 
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'  gateB  to  the  Republicau  National  Gonventioiif  to  bo  held  ia 
^Chicago,  July  29»  1860.     At  this  Convention  Mr.  Blaine 
drafted     and     presented    the    reaolutiouB,    which    were 
adopted. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  Gov.  Washburn  who 
was  Cbief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  committed  to  Mr. 
Blaine's  hands  many  important  trusts  which  His  Excell- 
ency was  pleased  to  state  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blaine,  "  were 
discharged  with  energy  and  promptitude,  and  I  believe 
with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the 
Sute." 

Mr.  Blftine  made  strong  and  earnest  speeches  enjoining 
upon  every  lover  of  his  country  and  its  institutions  to 
stand  by  the  government  in  the  pending  struggle  for  self- 
preservation.  He  contributed  largely  of  his  means  for 
the  equipment  of  volunteers  who  left  their  homes  to  defend 
their  country,  and  in  aid  to  their  families. 

During  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  no  other  man  in 
Maine  did  more  in  aiding  the  State  authorities  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  General  Government  than  Mr. 
Blaine.  Animated  by  the  spirit  of  his  Revolutionary 
ancestors,  hia  efforts  were  unremitting  in  keeping  alive 
the  fires  of  patriotism  through  the  darkest  days  of  that 
trying  ordeal  through  which  the  Nation  passed,  and  in 
raising  such  material  aid  as  the  State  needed  and  must 
have  to  meet  her  share  of  the  responsibility  that  the 
eJ^traordinary  exigency  required.  The  gravity  of  the 
occasion  he  fully  realized,  but  never  for  a  moment  was  hia 
faith  shaken  in  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  Union  by 
a  loyal  people. 

The  honor  of  opening  the  National  Republican  cam- 
paign in  Maine,  in  1860,  fell  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  the  occa- 
^uon  was  rendered  tlie  more  important  by  the  fact  that  he 
Ihen   spoke  in  connection  with  Hon.  Israel  Washburn, 
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who  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  The 
opeuing  occurred  at  Farmington,  on  July  4th.  Mr. 
Blaine  spoke  as  foUowa  on  National  Usues: 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  HepubUcans 
of  Fraukliu  County,  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  your  invitation  to  join  our  distinguished  can- 
didate for  Governor  iu  formally  opening  the  State  and 
Presidential  campaigns  in  Maine.  We  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Washburn,  anri  I  am  sure  we  all 
feel  that  in  his  eloquent  and  exhaustive  speech  on  tlie 
leading  National  issue  he  has  left  little  for  other  speakers 
to  say.  If  his  speech  made  one  impression  upon  my  mind 
Btv»»nger  than  any  other,  it  was  that  we  do  a  wrong  to  our 
State  and  to  the  Nation  to  withdraw  him  from  Congress 
to  make  him  Governor  of  the  State,  when  his  services  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  so  fully  ripened  him  for 
the  ch>sing  battles  of  that  coniliet  for  free  territor}-,  in 
which,  for  the  past  tea  years,  he  has  borne  so  conspicuous 
and  so  honorable  a  part.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to 
change,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  belief 
that  if  we  lose  a  brilliant  Kepresentative  in  Congress  we 
shall  secure  an  equally  brilliant  Governor,  and  that  Mr. 
Kice,  who  is  nominated  as  his  successor  in  the  National 
field,  will  faithfully  uphold  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Washburn's  long  career  has  so  fitly  illustrated. 

"It  is  interesting  and  important  for  us,  at  the  initial 
point  of  the  National  campaign,  to  see  how  the  events  of 
foar  years  have  deepened  and  broadened  the  issue  upon 
M-hiuh  the  Republican  piirty  was  organized,  and  how  that 
party,  growing  and  strengthening  in  all  the  States  of  the 
North,  has  enlarged  the  creed  of  principles  wbioh  lirst 
eoiiivtiiiited  its  political  fuilh.  The  vote  for  Frginont,  in 
1fir>fi,  though  the  fnirly  hail  bepii  hastily  summoued  and  WftS 
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{mper&ctly  orgftoised^  was  >et  so  large  fts  to  giT«  r  whoV 
some  biglit  to  the  pro-flUvenr  leaders  of  the  South. 
Bachaoaii  carried  his  own  State  by  only  two  thoui 
Totea  in  the  October  election,  and  if  the  majority  hi 
been  two  tboasand  the  other  way  the  roalilioti  ticket 
Fremont  and  FlUmore  electors  would  probtibly  bovo  be 
choaen.  In  that  event  the  election  would  have  b« 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  either 
Bochauan  or  Mr,  FLllraoro  would  have  been  chosen  I'r 
dent  through  the  same  process  that  gave  John  QulnC 
Adams  the  Executive  Chair  in  1825.  Though  it  migl 
not  have  deprived  the  Democracy  of  the  l-liief  Mftgihtrao 
it  would  have  been  more  than  equivalent  to  an  ordinal 
defeat  between  parties.  Even  aa  it  resulted,  the  gathnrdi 
ho8tii  of  the  free  North  so  alanned  the  leader*  of  Soutln!! 
opinion  that  something  was  imperatively  deniunded 
strengthen  their  position. 

**Tho  Nation  did  not  wait  long  to  learn  t'"  -''f.-'/  ar 
purpose  of  the  pro-slavery  leaders.     The  lU  .■  ^  h 

already  once  gained  control  of  the  popular  branch  of  ^V 
grass,  and  the  Democracy  ^^ '         '      '    '        ' 
might  be  repeated.     That  n-  ^ 

at  the  polls  in  a  Presidential  election;  socl  with  Omv  Ki 
utive  and  Legislative    de  part  men  ts  of  tb«^    ''' 
against  them,  they  feared  for  the  fate  of  flla  :  u, 

dilemma  they  had  rocourae  to  the  KatM^naJ  Ju'U' 
strengthen  thera  in  their  poeilioo.    So  ■jHwiTUt  wef 
that  a  decision  of  great  value  to  the  pfio4tft«'"« «  '"< 
was  impending,  that  Mr.  Buelianan  ventur 
it  in  his  Inangural  Addresa  aa  ^aoon  Ui  Uk  H"    tho  Sot 
People  did  not  realize  at  the  time  tlic  |px««>  i^t  uout 
of  this  reference,  but  its  full  mfJi^\iTe  vac  cm    If  tlie 
long  after,  the  Dred  ^cott  decdaion  wiu>  »<e  tho  dAnfg^ 
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ed  to  the  freedom  of  a  single  mau  (whose  uume  the 

bears),  was  so  broadened  by  tlie  Court,  iu  itti  obiter 

■et-a^  as  to  take  in  all  existing  political  ilisputes  on  the 

Rvery  questiim.     The  Minsuuri  Compromise  of  1820  wna 

dared  to  liave  been  unconstitutional,  and  its  fiugitious 

fpeal  in  1854  wau  tliu8  upheld  as  a  patriotic  duty  on  the 

rt  of  Congress.    As  far  as  a  judicial  edict  could  do  it, 

very  was  strengthened  evei*y where  by  that  decision,  the 

hole  National  domain  was  opened  to  its  ingress,  and  no 

I  power  was  left,  either  among  the  settlers  iu  the  Terri- 
bries  or  in  the  Congresst  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude 
B.  Tbe  belief  with  many  who  are  entitled  to  know,  is 
bat  the  "opinions"  of  the  Court  which  take  in  matter 
leyond  the  record  of  the  case,  would  never  have  been  de- 
ftvered  had  not  the  supposed  political  necessities  of  the 
South  demanded  this  judicial  declaration  of  Uie  extreme 
duutriuc  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

fc**The  Southern  men  have  found,  however,  that   they 
ckoned  witliout  their  host  when  tliey  supposed  that  Uie 
opie  of  the  United  States,  on  political  questions  of  this 
vMaracter,  would  give  up  a  contest  that  involve*  freedom 
^^pr  a  continent,  on  the  mere  sideway  opinions  of  five  pro- 
^■avery  judges.      The  contest  goes  on ;  and  it  has  been 
^■ecpeued  by  the  atrocious  efforts  to  compel  Kansas  to  en- 
^^Br  the  Union  under  tlie  fraudulent  constitution  made  at 
^Hecomptou,  against  the  will  and  the  wish  of  her  people, 
''••ither  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  President  nor  the  ptr- 
poiiit'on  of  justice  by  the  Supreme  Court  can  call  a  halt  in 
four  yci  t.tle  for  free  territory.  It  is  destined  to  go  forward  ; 
which  the  lementa  which  the  pro-slavery  leaders  have  relied 
party,  gi"oi*ttling  it  are  but  acting  as  incentives  to  greater 
^orth,  has  6  more  determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
^^stituted  its.fl  Northern  States.     The  cry  of  "sectional. 
^HB6,tliough  tlie^art  of  the  campaign  thunder  of  the  Dem- 
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ooratic  party,  has  lost  iU  force  ;  for  the  people  tneusure 
its  meaning  and  are  i-eady,  in  tlieir  own  pliiaBe,  to 
unite  in  defense  of  freedom  when  Southern  men  combine 
in  defense  of  slavery. 

*^  In  the  election  of  1856  the  opponents  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  were  divided.  I  do  not  uay  that,  even  Iiutl 
they  been  united,  they  could  have  triumphed  at  that  time. 
But  tbia  year,  in  the  good  Providence  of  God,  the  division 
comes  in  the  Deiuocratic  party  itself;  and  we  can  fuliot* 
tate  ourselves  that  the  strife  between  Mr.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  IJrockiuridge  will  in  all  probability  give  the  election 
to  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  if  he  lives^  Avill  be  the  next  Prenident.  i 
do  not  in  this  contest  reckon  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennesnee  (who, 
with  Mr.  Edward  Everett  for  Vice-President,  ia  ruutiing 
as  the  representative  of  the  old  Whig  remnant)  as  of  any 
special  force.  We  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  him  or  \m 
platform,  and  we  can  safely  endure  the  little  divertfion 
which,  through  old  Whig  influences,  he  may  make  from  the 
Republican  standard  iu  the  North,  in  consideration  of  the 
additional  confusion  he  will  bring  to  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  South-  Jt  is  in  fact  probable  that  upon  the  whole 
the  Republicans  will  gain  by  the  candidaoy  of  Bell  And 
Everett,  because  the  majority  of  their  Northern  support- 
ers, if  the  ticket  were  withdrawn,  would  cast  their  votes 
directly  for  Mr.  Douglas. 

*'-Nor  should  we  listen  for  a  single  moment  to  those 
Democrats  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  find  them- 
selves in  a  quarrel  with  the  proHslavery  chieftains,  and  are 
asking  popular  supjxtrt  for  Douglas  as  the  leader  of  the 

Lreal  revolt  against  the  dangerims  element  of  the  South. 
If  there  were  no  other  argument  agaiiii^t  that  course,  its 
utter  impraeticability  would  be  conclusive.  If  the  Doug. 
las  men  are  in  eam»8t  and  wish  to  smite  the  dangeruua 
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and  aggressive  element  which  Ib  masaiiig  itself  under  the 
lead  of  Breckfcuridge  for  pro-»lavery  victory,  or  for  dis- 
uuion  ill  the  event  of  failure,  they  should  unite  in  support 
of  Mr  Lincoln.  Either  Mr.  Lincoln  will  bo  chosen,  or 
the  election  will  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  HepreseD- 
tiitives  ;  and  no  man  who  measures  the  working  of  polit- 
ical forces  to-day  can  view  that  result  with  any  feeling 
other  than  one  of  dread.  Certainly  no  Northern  man 
ought  to  oast  his  vote  in  a  way  that  admits  of  the  poesi- 
bility  of  such  a  raffle  for  the  Presidency  as  would  sacri- 
fice all  principle  and  involve  the  danger  that  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  contest  of  that  character. 

•*If  the  Republicans  of  Maine  need  any  fnrther  stimu- 
lus to  rally  for  Lincoln  with  even  more  enthu.siasm  than 
they  rallied  for  FrCmont*  four  years  ago,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  our  own  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  is  the  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
In  these  great  National  uprisings  for  freedom,  it  seems  to 
be  Mr.  Hamlia*a  fortune  to  hold  prominent  place  and 
wield  prominent  influence.  It  was  his  great  victory  as 
candidate  for  Governor  four  years  ago,  that  gave  impulse 
to  the  popular  wavo  for  FrCmont,  and  it  is  his  presence 
and  his  inflnence  to-day  which,  with  that  of  our  distin- 
guished candidate  for  Governor,  will  give  increased  vol- 
ume and  increased  force  to  the  voice  of  Maine  in  Septem- 
ber. 

'•  There  is  another  great  step  forward  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  taken  in  its  National  platform  of  this  year, 
— reaffirmed  with  special  emphasis  in  the  State  platfoi-m 
of  Maine.  In  1856  the  issue  was  entirely  confined  to  re- 
sisLftuee  to  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  but  since  that  date 
the  financial  revulsions  which  have  led  to  such  distress  in 
the  country  have  turned  men's  minds  to  the  fallacy  and 
the  failure  of  the  freeti-ade  pnlicy  which  for  the  last  four- 
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teen  yeura  has  been  adopted  and  enforced  by  tlie  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  prosperity  which  was  siiid  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  tariff  of  1846  has  received  a  rude  shook, 
arid  three  years  ago  a  disastrous  panic  swept  over  the 
country  leaving  all  business  embarrassed^  if  not  prostrate. 
For  several  years  prior  to  that  date,  every  man  who  be- 
lieved in  the  policy  of  protection  had  been  ridiculed  and 
taunted  and  pointed  to  the  indisputuble  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  free  trade  to  be  found  in  the  generally  pros* 
perous  condition  of  the  country.  The  cry  in  favor  of  the 
tariff  of  1846  was  so  boisterous  that  no  opptjnent  of  it 
could  even  have  a  hearing.  Those  who  still  held  firmly 
to  the  policy  of  protection  and  in  the  belief  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  tariff  of  1842  was  a  great  National  blunder, 
were  silenced,  if  not  scorned,  In  the  arena  of  popular  dis- 
cussion. 

"It  was  in  vain  that  Protectionists  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  period  nf  prosperity  under  that  tarifif  (from  1846 
to- 1856)  was  due  to  a  series  of  what  might  be  termed 
fortuitous  circumstances — all  involving  good  fortune  to 
the  United  States  and  ill  fortune  to  other  nations. 
— Firsts  At  the  very  moment  of  the  enactment  of  the 
tariff  of  1846,  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out.  Tlie  re- 
sult was  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
called  from  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  enlisted  in  the 
ranks  of  our  army,  while  other  thousanfis,  leaving  their 
usual  callings,  were  set  to  work  on  the  production  of  war 
material.  The  first  result  was  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  laborers  and  a  large  advance  in  wages.  In  the  course 
of  two  years  the  Government  paid  out  on  account  of  the 
war,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  thus 
stimulating  trade  in  almost  every  department. 
— Secotviy  Midway  in  the  Mexican  war  (in  1847)  a  dis- 
trestting  famine   occurred  in   Ireland,  which,  with  short 
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crops  ill  other  parts  of  Europe,  created  mid  unprecedeuted 
deiiiuod  for  Ainencaii  bread'»tufT»  This,  of  courise* 
raistid  ilie  price  of  graiu  to  high  tiguretf,  and  carried  large 
profit  and  ready  money  to  the  dour  of  every  fanuer  m  the 
land. 

** — Third,  The  Mexicau  war  hud  scarcely  closed,  the 
Irish  famiue  had  only  been  partially  relieved^  when  (1848- 
49)  tumults  aad  revolutioiiti  occurred  in  nearly  every 
Eurotiean  kingdom.  The  direct  result  was  the  disorgani- 
zation of  industry  and  the  depression  of  ti-ade  all  over 
the  continent.  Demand  for  uiir  breadstufis  continued. 
and  the  competition  of  Kuroj^eau  fabrics  was  so  reduced 
that  every  form  of  industry  in  the  United  States  was 
aiimulated  to  fill  the  deiunuds  of  the  home  market. 
" — Fourtk,  The  convulsions  of  Europe  were  still  in 
prugreHH  when  another  stimulus  was  added  to  our  pros- 
perity. Vast  deposits  of  gold  were  found  in  California, 
and  from  1849  onward,  for  several  3'ears,  the  ti-ade  of  the 
country  in  all  departments  was  quickened  to  a  degree 
never  before  known.  The  demand  for  shipping  to  carry 
passengers  to  the  land  of  gold,  and  supplies  to  sustain 
them,  gave  new  life  to  our  navigation  interests  and  filled 
the  ocean  with  clipper  ships  that  had  no  rivals  for  speed 
or  beauty.  The  rapid  additions  to  our  gold  currency,  im- 
mediately followed  by  an  expansion  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency»  gave  such  an  abundance  of  money  as  hud  never 
before  been  dreamed  of.  The  inevitable  result  was  a 
rapid  rise  of  prices  for  labor  and  for  all  commodities,  and 
speculation  and  money-making  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Importations  from  Europe  were  enormously  large,  and  iu 
settling  the  balances  we  followed  the  theory  of  the  Kree- 
trade  School,  in  regarding  our  gold  as  simply  a  com- 
modity, to  be  shipped  out  of  tlie  country  as  freely  as  iron 
or  lead  or  wheat  or  corn. 
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^'•^Fifth,  lu  1854,  before  the  craze  of  speculation  had 
time  to  cool,  another  great  eveut  came  to  puss  which  still 
further  increased  our  prosperity.  It  really  seeraed  as  if 
the  whole  world  had  conspired  to  have  every  accident 
and  every  calamity  happen  for  our  benefit.  When  our 
prosperity  was  already  great  and  growing,  the  tlirev 
leading  nations  of  Europe — as  nations  were  then  ranked 
— Great  Britain,  Russia  and  France — rushed  into  a 
tremendous  war  which  lasted  until  1856.  In  its  progress 
the  Crimeaa  struggle  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  nations 
engaged,  removed  to  a  large  extent  the  mercantile  marine 
of  England  and  France  from  peaceful  pursuits  and  gave 
atill  greater  expansion  to  our  own  navigation,  stopped 
the  flow  of  grain  fiom  Russia,  and  gave  every  apj)ortunity 
for  trade  and  commerce  and  great  profit  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

"  But  this  singular  combination  of  good  fortune  to  us 
and  ill  fortune  to  others  could  not  continue  indefinitely. 
Prosperity  built  upon  the  calamities  of  other  nations  has  a 
lost  insecure  and  undesirable  foundation.  The  three 
'great  European  powers  made  peace,  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea  were  thrown  open  for  the  exportation  of  Rus- 
sian bread-stuffs,  English  and  French  ships  that  hail  been 
engaged  in  war  service  were  at  once  and  every  wliere  com- 
peting at  low  piices  for  the  freight  of  the  world,  ship- 
ments of  gold  from  California  began  to  decrease.  The 
wheel  of  fortune  had  turned,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  portentous  superstructure  of  credit,  of  specuhi- 
tion,  which  had  been  based  upon  what  the  gamblers  would 
have  termed  our  extraordinary  run  of  luck,  suddenly  came 
to  an  end  when  the  luck  ceased.  The  panic  of  1857  was 
the  dosing  chapter  in  that  extraordinary  ten  years  iu 
which  the  political  economists  of  the  Democratic  purty 
wera  constantlj'  mistaking  effect  for  cause,  were  constantly 
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I  blinded  to  the  actual  condition  of  trade  and  to  tbo  renl 
I  6011  rces  of  our  prosperity,  were  constantly  teucliing  to  the 
I  people  of  the  rniteU  States  spurious  theories,  were  cou- 
I  stantl)'  deceiving  themselves  by  fallacies,  and  were  cod- 
^1  Btantly  drawing  couclusions  from  false  premises, 
^^k  "  Notwithstanding  all  the  gold  received  fi-om  CaUfornia, 
it  was  found  that  we  had  not  enough  in  the  hour  of  panic 
to  keep  the  banks,  even  of  the  National  Metrop<»lis,  from 
immediate  suspension.  Enterprises  all  over  the  country 
were  checked ;  labor  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  dis- 
tress, for  the  last  three  years  men  have  been  working  for 
less  remuneration  than  lias  been  paid  to  honest  toil  at  any 
period  within  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
policy  of  free  trade,  as  embodied  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  had, 
in  ten  years,  caused  such  a  large  importation  of  foreign 
goods  thatf  besides  all  our  shipments  of  produce  and  all 
the  earnings  of  our  commercial  marine,  it  drained  us  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  gold  to  make  good  the  balance 
of  trade  against  us.  I  mean  four  hundred  millions  of 
gold,  nef,  over  and  above  the  amount  which  in  the  cur- 
rents of  trade  was  occasionally  shipped  to  us  from 
Earope.  The  bankers  of  New  York,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  had  sustained  the  free-trade  policy,  were  among 
the  first  to  ask  extension  on  their  obligations.  They 
could  pay  in  their  own  bills,  but  the  specie  wliich  should 
have  been  in  their  vaults  had  been  sold  by  them  for  ship- 
ment abroad,  to  make  good  the  balance  which  their 
favorite  tariff  of  1846  had  constantly  accumulated  against 
us  in  Europe. 

"  These  lessons,  fellow-citizens,  are  serious,  and  the 
Republican  National  Convention  has  appreciated  their 
meaning.  That  convention  recalls  us,  in  its  platform,  to 
the  policy  of  adjusting  onr  revenues  so  as  to  protect 
labor,  encourage  home  miiiiufnctures,  create  a  balance  of 
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trade  in  our  favor,  ajid  keep  our  gold  at  home.  While 
Bghting  against  the  admission  of  servile  toil  of  the  black 
man  in  the  aew  Ten-itoriea  of  the  continent.  Republicans 
will  fight  also  for  liberal  wages  to  the  toiling  white  men 
of  the  old  States  of  the  Union.  This  position  i$  the 
logical  sequence,  the  logical  necessity  of  the  Republican 
party.  An  anti-slavery  party  is  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  its  principles  a  protection  party,  for  it  is  based  upon 
the  rights  of  labor  for  the  white  man  and  the  black  man 
alike. 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  dwell  on  this 
new  plank  in  our  Republican  platform  at  greater  length 
and  with  keener  personal  interest  than  would  any  of  thfe 
gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me.  I  was  a  colloge-boy  in 
my  native  State  when  the  tariff  of  1846  was  enacted,  and 
I  can  remember  how  profound  and  how  angry  was  the 
agitation  throughout  Pennsylvania  while  the  bill  was 
pending,  how  bitter  and  intense  was  the  popular  indig- 
nation when  it  was  finally  passed.  I  say  popular  indig- 
nation, because  the  two  parties  were  not  divided  on  the 
question  of  Protection.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Polk  in 
that  State  in  the  contest  of  1844  cried  as  loudly  for 
the  tariff  of  '42  as  did  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Clay. 

'*  The  peculiar  bitterness  in  I'ennsylvania,  the  acrimony, 
the  sense  of  betrayal  which  they  felt,  came  from  the  fact 
that  the  tatiff  of  '46  was  passed  through  the  Senate  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  George  M.  Dallfls,  a 
distinguished  Pennsylvaniau,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Polk  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  ti»e  purpose 
of  rallying  the  State  against  the  overwhelming  prestige  of 
Mr.  Clay  as  a  Protectionist. 

**In  the  hour  of  trial  Mr.  Didlas  failed  his  friends.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Dallas  the  only  man  of  Pennsylvania  bluod  and 
birth  who  disappointed  the  expectation  of  his  State.     Mr. 
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Buchanan  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Folk's  Cabiuul 
at  the  time,  nnd  tiiough  lie  Lad  shown  his  belief  in  Pro- 
tection by  voting  for  the  tariff  of  1842,  lie  exerted  uo 
influence  from  his  high  place  to  stay  its  repeal,  but  rather 
co-operated  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',  Robert  J. 
Walker,  another  Pennsylvaniaii  by  birth,  in  his  zealous 
work  for  the  tarifif  of  1846.  Three  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
crats, therefore,  stand  in  different  degrees  responsible  for 
the  tariff  of  1846,  and  that  fact  will  prove  of  immense 
value  to  the  Republicans  in  their  pending  struggle  for 
political  power  in  that  State. 

"When  Mr.  Buchanan  ran  for  Presiilent  fouryenrsago, 
the  bubble  of  fancied  prosperity  from  Free  Trade  had  not 
burst,  and  he  was  enabled,  though,  as  I  have  already  said, 
by  the  closest  of  votes,  to  hold  Iiis  State.  But  there  ha« 
been  a  revulsion — possibly  it  may  be  a  revolution — of 
]iublic  sentiment  on  this  question  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
distinguished  citizen  of  that  State,  whom  I  met  at  the 
Kepublican  National  Convention  in  May,  told  me  that  a 
ery  large  proportion — I  think  he  said  two-thirds — of  all 
the  iron  establishments  had  gone  through  some  form  of 
insolvency  or  assignment  under  the  tariff  of  1846. 
especially  within  the  last  three  years,  when  the  Free- 
Tradcra  went  one  step  farther  in  the  amendment  to  the 
tariff  in  1857,  just  precedinj^  the  panic. 

*"  Let  tis  then  do  our  full  duty  in  Maine  on  both  questions 
that  are  inoladed  in  the  National  platform.    The  larger, 

ander  issue  of  freedom  for  the  Territories,  which  ctm- 
'cems  "the  rights  of  human  nature,"  is  in  perfect  harmony'' 
with  the  industrial  issue  upon  which  I  have  dwelt.  Both 
can  stand  together,  and  if  they  do  not,  both  will  fall 
together." 

Mr.  Blaine  was  active  and  earnest  throughout  the  entire 
campaign  of  1860,  and  perhaps  contributed  ns  much  as 
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'ftny  other  niau  in  tlie  nattou  to  the  triumph  of  those 
principles  which  di^itinguished  the  Republican  party  from 
its  adversaries,  aud  realized  the  hopes  of  every  lover  of 
froodom  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  year 
18G*J  saw  the  close  of  his  career  as  a  State  legislator.  His 
four  terma  in  the  General  Assembly  of  his  adopted  State 
\n\i\  greatly  enlarged  his  powers  as  a  thinker  and  deliber- 
ute  spokesman.  His  iutlnence  kept  even  pace  with  his 
knowledge,  and  both  grew  rapidly.  Every  test  to  which 
he  was  put  was  met  with  ability  aud  fortitude,  and  every 
conquest  added  to  his  confidence  and  opened  fresh  pos- 
sibilities.  He  became  commanding  in  the  domain  of 
thought  and  speech,  indispensable  in  the  field  of  labor  and 
organization,  necessary  amid  the  vicissitudes  which  war 
entailed  on  bis  party,  his  State  and  the  Nation. 


I'HB  H^MRY  B.  JOV 
IftifttDrical  Researcb 
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In  the  year  1862,  Aiison  P.  Morrill,  who  had  Mrv«d  a 
term  in  the  Kennebec,  or  Third  Maine,  Congressional 
'District,  declined  to  be  a  candidate  fur  re-election.  This 
left  the  field  open  to  all  competitors,  and  there  was  but 
little  hcBitatiou  in  making  a  choice.  Even  before  the 
nomiaaiiug  convention  met,  all  signs  pointed  to  the  nom- 
ination of  James  G.  Blaine-  The  times  were  perilous,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  agitated  by  events  connected 
with  llie  jjrogress  of  the  war.  the  constituency  of  the 
Third  District  were  iutoUigent  and  intensely  loyal.  They 
demanded  a  strong,  earnest,  aggressive  man,  and  tliey  felt 
that  Bluine  had  been  sufficiently  proved  to  fill  their  ideal 
of  a  Ropreseututive  in  Congress.  When  the  Congres- 
Bional  Convention  met  at  Waterville,  on  July  8th,  1862, 
Mr.  Blaine  received  a  unanimous  noniinatipn.  He  ac- 
cept-ed  the  honor  in  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  speech, 
&9  follows :  — 

"Mr.  CrtAiBMAN  AND  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion,— I  am  here  to  acknowledge  ^vith  sincere  thanks  the 
honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  selecting  me 
as  your  candidate  for  Representative  in  the  Thirty-eighth 
Congress.  The  unaniraity  of  your  action  is  to  me  one  of 
il.s  most  embarrassing  features,  for  it  implies  a  confidence 
in  my  fitness  for  the  position  which  I  myself  may  well  dis- 
trust. T  can  only  pledge  my  best  intentions  and  my  most 
eanu^st  efforts  to  serve  this  constituency  fiiithfullr  and 
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zealously,  ahould  the  nomination  tUts  day  made  be  ratified 
at  the  polls. 

"  The  Keuuebeo  District — the  niinie  which  tins  county 
.has  always  given  to  the  Congressional  District  in  which  it 
bas  been  included  at  each  decennial  apportionment — has 
established  a  character  at  home  and  abroad  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  live  up  tu.  The-  distiuguished  gentleman  who 
now  represents  it  (and  whose  voluntary  retirementTgives 
you  this  opportunity  to  place  me  under  deep  obligation 
by  the  bestowraent  of  your  confidence)  has  won  great 
and  important  victories  on  hard-fought  political  fields, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  present  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  has  done  more  than  any  other  Kving  man 
to  overthrow  the  Democratic  party  of  Maine.  He  retires 
from  public  life  full  of  honors,  and  with  the  unstinted 
confidence  anduttachmentof  the  Republicans  of  the  entii*e 
State. 

"But long  before  Mr,  Morriirs  participation  in  political 
affairs,  the  old  Kennebec  District  had  won  great  promi- 
nence in  Congress  by  the  ability,  the  ripe  culture,  the 
superb  talent  for  debate  exhibited  by  two  gentlemen  who 
represented  it  from  1825  to  1841 — Peleg  Spraguo  and 
George  Evaos.  I  see  before  rae  gray-haired  men  whose 
political  activity  is  stirred  afresh  by  the  memory  of  the 
contests  they  waged  in  this  district  uuder  the  leadership 
of  those  young  men — for  each  was  in  his  early  thirties 
when  called  to  lead  the  National  Republican  forces  against 
the  Democratic  dynasty  of  Jackson  and  Van  Bureu. 

*^  Nor  should  I  fail  to  name  the  able  editor,  the  sincere 
friend,  the  judicious  adviser,  the  upright  man,  Luther 
Severance,  who  after  promoting  the  elections  of  Mr. 
Spragne  and  Mr.  Evans  with  unsurpassed  activity  and 
teal,  was  rewarded  with  succession  to  the  seat  to  which 
thd^ja^^vji^minga^ifijinctioa^l^oi^il^ar^^ 
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the  personal  reference,  I  regarded  it  as  the  chief  houor  of 
my  life,  before  you  crowned  me  witli  your  favor  to-day, 
that  I  followed  Luther  Scvcrunce,  lont/o  inUrvolU^  in  the 
editorsliip  of  the  Kaint^bco  Journal  which  he  liad  founded 
und  nurtured,  and  to  which  he  had  given  character  and 
prominence  throughout  the  Stale.  There  have  perlnipa 
been  more  brilliant  men  in  Maine  than  Lutber  Severance, 
but  not  one  who  ever  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  in  a 
higher  degree  or  repaid  that  confidence  more  an]i)ly  by  an 
honorable  and  stainless  life. 

"It  is  not  wise  for  candidates  to  indulge  in  profuse 
promises.  The  Representative  must  be  tested  by  his  acts 
rather  than  by  his  professioiw.  I  deem  it  ray  duty,  how- 
ever to  say  that  if  I  am  called  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  I 
shall  go  there  with  a  determination  to  stand  heartily  and 
unreservedly  by  the  Administratiou  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  the  success  of  that  Admiuistration,  under  the  good 
Providence  of  God,  rests,  I  solemnly  believe,  the  fate  of 
the  American  Union.  If  we  c.iniKtt  subdue  the  Rcl)eilii.>D 
through  the  agency  of  the  Administrntion,  there  is  no 
other  power  given  under  Heaven  among  men  to  which  we 
can  appeal-  Hence  I  repeat,  that  I  shall  coj»ceive  it  to  be 
my  duty,  as  your  Representative,  to  be  the  unswerving 
adherent  of  the  policy  and  measures  which  the  President 
in  hia  wisdom  may  adopt.  TJie  case  is  one,  in  the  present 
exigency,  where  man  loyal  to  the  Union  cannot  divide. 
The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  land  and 
naval  forces,  and  while  ho  may  be  counseled  he  must  not 
be  opposed.  It  is  well  to  recall  the  lesson  of  tliat  adage 
which  teaches  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two 
good  ones.  Let  ua  then  discourage  divisions  and  encour- 
ae:e  harmony, 

"  In  this  wa/  alone,  gentlemen,  can  wo  prcser^'o  that 
unity  of  action  among  the  loyal  people  so  essential  to  the 
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maintenance  of  our  Nationality.  That  unity  once  bioken> 
we  cnu  have  no  well-founded  hope  of  success.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  base  of  operations  in  the 
war;  at  one  time  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  at  another 
on  the  York,  and  at  still  another  on  the  James.  But 
there  ia  one  base  of  operations  stronger  than  all  these, 
luid  that  is  on  the  united  hearts  and  the  united  action  of 
the  loyal  people  in  these  States.  That  once  destroyed,  all 
other  bases  of  operation  are  gone. 

**The  great  object  with  us  all  is  to  subdue  the  Rebel- 
lion— epeedily,  effectually,  finally.  In  our  march  to  that 
end  we  must  cru^h  all  intervening  obstacles.  If  slavery, 
or  any  other  **  institution,"  stands  in  the  way,  it  must  be 
removed.  ■  Perish  all  things  else,  the  National  life  must 
be  saved.  My  individual  convictions  of  what  may  be 
ueedful  are  perhaps  iu  advance  of  those  entertained  by 
some,  and  less  radical  than  those  conscientiously  held 
by  others.  Whether  they  are  the  one  or  the  other,  Iiow- 
ever,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  an  attempt  made  to  carry  them 
out  until  it  can  be  done  by  an  Administration  sustained 
by  the  resistless  energy  of  the  loyal  masses.  I  think  my- 
self those  masses  are  rapidly  adopting  the  idea  that  to 
smite  the  Rebellion  its  malignant  cuu&e  must  be  smitten, 
and  that  to  preserve  the  Union  all  agencies  willing  to 
work  for  its  preservation  must  be  freely  and  energetically 
used.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  conclusion  which,  in  due 
time*  the  Nation  will  reach.  Perhaps  we  are  slow  in  com- 
ing to  it,  and  it  may  be  that  we  are  even  now  receiving 
our  severe  chastisement  for  not  more  readily  accepting  the 
teachings  of  Providence.  But  it  was  the  tenth  plague 
which  softened  the  heart  of  Pharoah  and  caused  him  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free.  That  pljiguc  wiis  the  sacrifice 
of  the  first-born  in  each  household./  Withthe  sanguinary 
battle-fields  of  Virginia  whose  records  of  death  we  are 
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just  readings  I  ask  you  ia  the  InnguagG  of  another,  **  How 
far  off  are  we  from  that  day  wheo  our  houBeholdft  will 
have  paid  that  peualty  to  offended  Heaven  ?  " 

After  u  vigorous  campaign,  Mr.  Blaine  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  3,422  votes.  The  Thirty»eighth  Congress 
met  iu  its  first  session,  on  Dec.  7,  1863.  The  House  or- 
ganized by  electing  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  Speaker. 
The  Senate  contained  thirty-six  Republicans  and  fourteen 
Democrats ;  and  the  House  102  Uepublicans  and  eighty- 
three  Democrats.  Though  only  thirty-three  years  old,  Mr. 
Blaine  soon  began  to  make  his  mark,  and  it  required  no 
ordinary  ability  to  gain  notice  as  a  young  member  iu  a 
body  which  numbered  such  men  ad  Eliliu  H.  Washburne, 
Owen  Lovejoy,  George  W.  Julian,  Godlove  S.  Orth, 
Schuyler  Colfax,  James  F.  Wilson,  Wm.  B.  AlliHon,  John 
A.  Kiisson,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  William 
Wiudom,  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  James  Brooks,  Erastus  Coming, 
Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Francis  Kernan,  George  H.  Pendleton, 
Robert  C.  Schcnck,  James  A.  Garfield,  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
William  D.  Kelley,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  G.  W.  Scofield, 
and  many  other  equally  distliigniBhed. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation,  he  first  estab- 
h*shed  a  reputation  as  an  industrious  and  able  committee* 
man,  and  he  found  abundant  opportunity  for  this  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Post-ofiSces  and  Post  Roads, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
several  of  the  Military  Committees.  The  session  was  pro- 
lific of  war  measures,  on  most  of  which  party  lines  were 
rigorously  drawn.  The  most  bitterly  contested  measure 
was  the  repeal  of  Che  Fugitive  slave  law  of  1860.  The 
various  Revenue  Bill^.of  course  awakened  the  hostility  of 
uU  who  were  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
none  cnme  in  for  a  lateer  shai*e  opposition  than  the  In- 
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come  Tax  Law.  The  amended  Tariff  Act  of  June  80, 
1864,  also  elicited  warm  debate.  Upon  all  these  leading 
measures,  Mr.  Blaine  voted  and  acted  in  accord  with  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  in  favor  of  bub* 
taining  its  institutions. 

At  au  hour  when  the  situation  was  particularly  dark, 
and  when  anxiety  as  to  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  carry 
its  load  of  present  and  prospective  debt  brooded  every- 
where, Mr,  lilaino  raised  his  voice  in  what  may  be  termed 
his  first  studied  forensic  effort  iu  Congress,  It  proved  to 
be  a  timely  and  able  effort,  one  well  calculated  to  drive 
the  clouds  of  despondencj-  and  to  assure  the  nation.  Its 
delivery  and  the  subsequent  discussions  led  the  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  men  in  the 
House,  to  say  that  Blaine,  of  Maine,  had  shown  a  greater 
aptitude  and  ability  for  the  higher  walks  of  public  Hfe 
than  any  young  man  who  had  come  to  congress  during 
his  period  of  service.  Such  was  the  value  attached  to 
this  effort,  that  it  was  reprinted  as  a  campaign  document 
in  the  National  campaign  of  1864,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  copies  distributed.  It  was  delivered  on  April 
21,  1864,  the  matter  before  the  House  being  the  assump. 
tion  of  the  Stat^  war  debts  by  the  Federal  government, 
and  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  pay  its  own  war  debts.  It 
reads  as  follows: — 


**  Mr.  Speakeb  : — The  question  of  most  engrossing  in- 
terest to  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  to  day,  is 
whether  we  are  able  to  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  to  sustain  the  load  of  debt  which  the  close  of 
hostilities  will  leave  upon  us.  I  propose  to  show  by  some 
simple  facts  and  figures  that  we  are  abundantly  equal  to 
the  great  trial,  and  that  in  bearing  it  we  are  assuming  far 
leas  responsibility,  in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  population 
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and  prospective  development,  than  has  been  soccessfuJly 
assumed  in  the  pUbt  by  another  great  nation,  and  oven  by 
ourselves  at  the  organization  of  the  Government. 

"  In  estimating  the  debt  with  which  we  are  to  be  encum- 
bered, it  is  nut  wiue,  in  my  judgment,  to  adopt  a  too 
sanguine  anticipation  of  the  speedy  close  of  the  war. 
Mtiny  gentlenun,  who»e  opinions  the  public  are  accustomed 
to  reftjx'ct,  predict  the  entire  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
within  the  ensuing  Bunnner.  For  myself  I  cannot  indulge 
Id  so  pleasing  a  projipect.  Whatever  false  reckonings  we 
may  have  made  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the  shortness  of  the 
war,  1  havi?  latterly  been  of  thosL'  whi>  believe  that  tlie  lead- 
ing conspirators  of  the  South  intend  at  all  events  to  pro- 
long the  struggle  until  the  approaching  contest  for  the 
Presidency  is  ended.  They  have  a  hope — baseless  enough, 
it  seems  to  us — that  in  some  wa}*  they  are  to  be  benefitted 
by  the  results  of  that  election,  and  hence  they  will  hold 
out  until  it  is  decided,  with  a  view,  indeed,  of  affecting  its 
decision.  Let  us  not  then  deceive  ourselves  with  regaid 
to  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  enormous  expenditui-es  to 
which  we  are  now  subjected.  It  is  wiser  for  us  to  look 
soberly  at  facts  as  they  are,  and  not  beguile  ourselves  with 
rose-colored  views  of  facts  as  we  wish  they  might  be. 
Let  us  make  our  calculations  in  regard  to  the  national 
debt,  therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  will  last 
until  July,  1865,  iristead  of  closing  in  Jul)',  1864,  as  has 
been  so  confidently  assumed  by  many.  Should  it  come 
to  a  termination  earlier,  our  error  will  be  the  happiest 
feature  in  onr  entire  calculation. 

"  Heretofore  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at 
any  given  period  have  proved  surprisingly  accurate.  The 
safest  feature  of  his  estimates  is  seen  tn  the  fact  that  he 
has  in  no  instance  understated  the  prospective  amount  of 
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indebtedness,  as  nctunlly  ascertained  wlien  we  reached 
the  date  to  which  the  estimate  was  made.  For  instance, 
in  December,  1862,  Mr.  Chase  stated  that  the  debt,  July  1, 
1863,  would  be  $1,122,297,403,24.  When  the  time  aitived, 
the  debt  amounted  to  $1,098,793,181.37,  or  some  twenty- 
four  millions  less  than  the  Secretary  had  estimated.  With 
fuller  data  for  reckoning  than  when  he  made  the  calcula- 
tion jnsfc  referred  to,  the  Secretary  now  estimates  that  if 
the  war  shall  continue  so  lung,  at  its  current  rate  of  cost, 
our  debt  in  July,  1865,  will  reach  the  large  sum  of  $2,231,* 
935,190.37.  To  this  vast  amount  let  us  add  $150,000,000 
to  be  incurred  by  refunding  to  the  loyal  States  their  war 
expenses,  and  $160,000,000  more  to  cover  unforeseen 
expenses  in  cIoHing  up  the  great  contest,  and  you  will 
have  a  grand  total  of  twenty-five  hujidred  m\Ui<yn»  of  dollars^ 
the  annual  interest  and  ultimate  redemption  of  which 
must  be  provided  for  by  the  nation.  Besides  contracting 
this  enormous  debt,  we  shall  have  expended  all  the  cur- 
rent receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  conducting  the  war, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  four  years,  to  more 
than  five  hundred  millions,  making  thus  a  gross  outlay  of 
over  three  thousand  millions  as  the  cost  of  subduing  the 
rebellion — an  expenditure  of  two  millions  per  day  from  the 
inception  to  the  close  of  the  contest. 

"  Let  us  see  how,  by  the  experience  of  our  own  country 
in  a  former  generation,  as  well  as  by  the  experience  of 
another  great  people,  we  may  hope  to  meet  this  burden 
with  coufidence  and  courage — bearing  it  without  oppres- 
sion when  it  is  heaviest^  and  coming  in  good  season  to  its 
total  discharge,  or  by  attainment  of  superior  strength 
making  it  so  light  as  to  be  practically  disregarded. 

"  At  the  organization  of  our  Government  in  1789,  the 
entire  population,  free  and  slave,  was  under  four  milliona, 
scattered  along  the  seaboard  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
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St.  Mary's,  not  fifty  thousand  in  all  Uvitig  one  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  flow  of  the  Atlantic  tide.  Facili- 
ties for  intercommunication  were  greatly  restricted,  nianu- 
factares  and  the  arts  were  in  feeble  infancy^  agriculture 
was  rude  and  not  highly-remunerative,  bec-ause  commerce, 
its  handmaid,  was  languishing  and  waiting  to  be  quick- 
ened to  enterprise  and  vigor.  The  euiire  valuation  of  the 
thirteen  States,  according  to  the  weight  of  authority,  did 
not  exceed  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars—three  hundred 
millions  less  than  tlie  valuation  of  M.'LSjtachusetts  to-day, 
and  not  one-half  so  great  as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Prop- 
erty at  that  time  was  ill  adapted  to  bear  taxation,  profit* 
were  small,  and  to  the  political  economist,  measuring  the 
condition  and  capacity  of  the  country,  it  seemed  utterly 
unable  to  carry  a  debt  of  any  considerable  magnitude. 
And  yet  our  ancestors  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the 
burden  of  ninety  millions  of  doUai-s — more  than  oue- 
seventh  of  all  the  property  they  owned.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  was  the  most  distrnstful  of  all  the  8tate!^men  of  that 
day  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  sustain  the 
the  load,  was  yet  willing  to  say  that  it  could  be  easily 
borne  if  our  annual  increase  of  property  could  maintain 
an  average  ol  jive  p^  cent — then  the  most  sanguine  esti- 
mate which  any  one  dared  to  place  on  the  future  growth 
of  the  connlry  Had  we  realised  only  the  ratio  of  increase 
assumed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  our  wealth  in  1860  wouhl  have 
been  twenty-seven  hundred  millions  instead  of  sixteen 
thousand  millions.  Upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  assumed  basis 
of  increase,  the  debt  would  never  have  been  oppressive  ; 
but  with  the  rate  of  growth  actually  realized,  the  country 
paid  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  accumulated  a  fund  for 
its  redemption  with  such  ease  that  the  people  never  felt 
they  were  taxed.  I  hope  to  show  that  our  debt  at  the 
close  of  this  war  will  be  relatively  lighter  than  the  debt 
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rhicb  our  Revolutionary  fathers  thus  assumed,  and  pro- 
eeded  so  earlj  and  so  easily  to  discharge- 
Look  also  at  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  close 
of  her  prolonged  struggle  wiih  Napoleon  in  1815.  the 
national  debt  of  that  kingdom  amounted  to  X861,000,000 
sterling,  qv  forty-three  hundred  miUiont  of  doUars;  and 
for  readier  comparison  I  shall  speak  of  her  debt  in  dol- 
lars nither  than  in  pounds.  Her  entire  population  at  that 
time  was  less  than  twenty  millions,  and  the  valuation  of 
her  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  was  about  nine 
Lthousand  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Slie  owed,  in- 
leed,  nearly  bidf  of  all  she  possessed.  Her  population 
was  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  ours  is  to-day.  Her 
entire  property  was  not  three-fifths  of  what  ours  was 
according  to  the  census  of  1860,  while  her  debt  was 
eighteen  hwidred  millions  of  dollars  greater  than  ours  will 
be  in  July,  1865.  In  contracting  this  debt  she  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  her  bonds  at  the  most  enormous  sacrifice. 
From  1792  to  1815  her  debt  was  increased  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollare;  yet  in  exchange  fortius  amount  uf 
bonds  she  received  in  money  but  $1,730,000,000.  thus 
submitting  to  a  discount  of  $1,270,000,000.  In  otber 
words,  England,  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  Con- 
tinental war,  only  realized  on  an  average  for  the  whole 
period,  $100  in  money  in  exchange  for  $173  of  her  bonds. 
This,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  average  for  the  whole 
time.  As  the  contest  waxed  desperate,  her  sacrifices 
became  despei'ate  in  proportion,  and  the  money  which 
enabled  her  to  fight  the  decisive  campaign  of  Waterloo 
was  obtained  by  selling  her  bonds  to  the  European  bank- 
ers at  less  tiian  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Compared  with 
this  our  sacrifices  on  the  national  securities  have  thus  far 
tbeen  light,  not  averaging,  from  the  inception  of  tire  war 
'to  the  present  day,  with  all  elements  of  expenditure  fairly 
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eatimatedf  more  thau  horn  tweiitj  to  twenty-five  percent, 
reckoning  on  the  gold  basis. 

"  To  meet  tl»eir  enormous  debt,  the  Brititih  people  had 
nothing  but  the  commerical  und  industrial  resourseis  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  whose  whole  area  is  not  double  that 
of  the  single  State  of  Missouri.  They  had  a  population 
of  but  twenty  millions*  aa  already  stated,  subject  to  uo 
increase  from  immigration,  and  growing  in  half  a  centnry 
no  more  than  we  have  grown  during  the  hist  decade.  Yet 
on  tliia  restricted  area,  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the 
British  people  have  increased  their  property,  until  it  is 
valued  at  thirty-three  thou»atid  miUionn  of  dollars  ;  and  in 
defiance  of  the  large  expenditure  resulting  from  several 
costly  wars  sii»ce  1815,  they  have  actuall3'  reduced  their 
debt  some  thi*ee  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Their 
steady  progress  in  wealth  tinder  their  large  debt  is  com- 
prehended in  the  statement  that  the  average  property /w 
capita  in  1815  was  loss  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
18G1  was  about  eleven  hundred  dollars.  In  1815  tfome 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  all  the  earnings  and  income  of 
the  people  was  absorbed  in  taxation,  and  in  1861  less  than 
ten  per  centum  was  taken  for  the  same  object.  In  1815 
the  proportion  of  taxes  per  head  for  the  whole  people 
exceeded  seventeen  dollars,  and  in  1861  it  had  fallen 
below  ten  dollars. 

These  brief  details  of  British  experience  show  how  a 
great  debti  without  being  absolutely  reduced  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  becomes  relatively  lighter  by  the 
increased  capacity  to  bear  it.  The  wealth  per  capita  of 
the  entire  population  in  a  period  of  forty-six  years  has 
more  than  doubled ;  the  aggregate  property  of  the  realm 
has  more  than  trebled ;  and  all  this  on  a  fixed  area  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  and  with  a 
population  increasing  at  the  slow  rate  of  only  one  per  cent 
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per  annum.  If  such  results  can  be  wrought  out  by  a  kin- 
ilrcJ  people,  aguinst  such  obstiicles  and  hindrunces,  what 
may  we  not  hope  to  accomplish  under  the  auspicious 
circuinstaucea  of  our  own  Nation  I 

In  the  light  of  the  national  experiences  we  have  been, 
glancing  at,  we  may  clearly  read  our  own  great  future. 
Jt  is  not,  indeed,  a  matter  of  surmise  or  speculative 
inquiry,  but  of  well-founded  and  conHdent  calculation — a 
calculation  whose  only  error  will  be  in  falling  short  of 
results  actually  to  be  realized.  The  war  closing  in  July, 
1885,  will  leave  us  in  this  condition :  a  nation  numbering 
some  tliirty-tliree  millions  of  people,  owning  over  sixteen 
thousand  millions  of  property,  and  carrying  a  debt  of 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  proportion 
between  debt  and  property  will  be  just  about  the  same 
that  it  was  when  the  Union  was  formed,  while  the  ratio 
of  our  advance  and  tlie  largely  enhanced  productiveness 
of  agricutturaU  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits 
gives  tlio  present  gonerution  an  advantage  that  renders 
the  debt  far  less  burdensome  at  the  very  outset.  If  the 
Revolutionary  debt  became  in  a  very  brief  period  so  light 
as  to  be  unnoticed,  why  may  we  not,  with  a  vastly  accel- 
erated ratio  of  progress,  assume  a  similar  auspicious  result 
with  regard  to  the  debt  we  are  now  contracting?  Were 
our  future  advance  in  wealth  and  population  to  be  no 
more  rapid  than  Great  Britain's  has  been  since  1815,  we 
should  in  the  present  century  have  a  population  of  forty- 
five  million  souls,  and  a  property  amounting  to  fifty 
thousand  uiilHona  of  dollars.  Even  upon  this  ratio  of 
progress  our  entire  debt  would  cease  to  be  felt  as  a  bur- 
den. But  upon  tlie  increase  of  population  and  develop- 
ment of  wealth  to  be  so  confidently  anticipated,  the  debt 
would  be  so  small,  in  comparison  with  the  total  resources 
of  the  nation,  as  to  become  absolutely  inconsiderable. 
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All  that  I  have  said  has  been  bused  on  the  supposition 
of  the  debt  reiuaiiiiug  at  a  6xed  sum.  the  country  simply 
paying  the  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  in  the  progrusa  and  prosperity  of 
tlio  future,  one  of  our  first  acts  wili  be  to  provide  for  tlie 
gradual  but  absolute  redemption  of  the  principal.  That 
ihis  will  be  consummated  -without  oppressively  adding  to 
Uie  annual  burden  of  taxes  may  be  inferred  with  cer- 
tainty from  a  Blight  examination  of  our  capacity  to  make 
increased  payments  proportioned  to  our  increased  amount 
of  consolidated  wealth.  The  time  of  redemption  will 
depend  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  tax-payers,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  condition  of  the  country  may  justify  its  be- 
ing done  as  rapidly  as  Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  to  redeem 
the  debt  winch  he  funded  in  1790.  The  period  assigned 
by  him  was  thirty-livo  years,  and  so  well  based  were  his 
calculations,  that  the  entire  debt,  augmented  largely  and 
unexpectedly  as  it  was  by  the  war  of  1812,  was  paid  in 
forty-four  years  from  the  date  of  funding;  and  in  1834 
the  United  States  found  itself  owing  but  thirty-seven 
thousand  dollars. 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  future  prog- ' 
ress  of  our  country  according  to  the  ratio  assumed,  n 
few  familiar  considerations  in  respect  to  our  resources 
may  he  recalled  with  advantage.  We  occupy  a  territory 
at  least  three  million  square  miles  in  extent,  witliiu  a 
fraction  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  Our  habitable 
and  cultivable  area  is,  indeed,  larger  than  tlmt  of  all 
Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  fertility  and 
general  productiveness  of  our  soil.  So  vast  is  our  extent, 
that,  though  wc  may  glibly  repeat  its  numerical  measure, 
we  find  it  most  difficult  to  form  any  just  conception  of  it. 
The  State  of  Texas  alone  is  equal  in  area  to  the  Empire 
of  France  and  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  united;  and  yet 
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these  two  monarchies  support  a  population  of  forty  mil- 
lionS)  while  Texas  has  but  »\x  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Or,  if  we  wish  for  a  comparative  measure  nearer 
home,  let  me  state  that  the  area  of  Texas  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  six  New  England  States,  together  with  New 
York  and  New  Jei'sey  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  aud 
Indiana  combined.  California,  the  second  State  in  size, 
is  equal  in  extent  to  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium  together.  The  land  that  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  not  sold  or  even  pre-empted, 
amounts  to  a  thousand  millions  of  acres — an  extent  of 
territory  thirteen  times  as  large  as  Great  Britian,  and 
equal  in  area  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Russia  and 
Turkey  alone  excepted.  Mere  territorial  extent  does  not 
of  course  imply  future  greatness,  though  it  is  one  requisite 
to  it.  In  our  case  it  is  so  vast  an  element  that  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  it  with  emphasis  and  itera- 
tion. 

Combined  with  this  great  expanse  of  territory  we  have 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  and  consolidation  of  wealth — 
vai'ied,  magnificent,  and  immeasurable.     Our  agricultural 
resources,  bounteous  beyond  estimate,  are,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  mechanical   skill  and  labor-saving  machinery, 
receiving  a  development  each  decade,  which  a  centurv  ir 
the  past  would  have  failed  to  secure,  and  whicli  ? 
tury  in  the  future  will  place  beyond  all  present  r 
computation — giving  us  so  far  the  lead   in   th/  g* 
tiou  of  those  staple  articles  essential  to  life  '§   ^^ 
tion  that  we  become  the  arbiter  of  the  wg  "^  ■'*''^*- 
without  aiming  at  the  world's  empire.     Th 
of  Illinois,  cultivated  to  its  capacity,  can  prv. 

a  crop  of  cereals  as  has  ever  been  grown    ■  i_ 

of  the  United  States ;  while  Texas,  if  pee. 
as  densely  as  Maryland  even,  could  give  tuj 
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of  cottou  larger  than  the  largest  tbut  bati  cvor  been  grown 
in  all  the  Southern  Stfttes  combined.  Our  facililies  for 
commerce  and  exchange,  both  domestic  wnd  foreign — 
who  shall  measure  them':'  Our  oeeans,  our  vast  inland 
ieaa,  oitr  marvelous  fluw  of  navigable  streutuH,  our  canulti, 
"^our  network  of  railroads  more  than  thirty  thousand  miles 
in  extent, — these  give  us  avenues  of  trade  and  channels 
of  communication  both  natural  and  artifieiah  snub  bb  no 
other  [lation  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  which  tend  to  tlie  pro- 
duction of  wealth  with  a  i-apidity  not  to  be  measured  by 
any  standard  of  the  past.  Tlie  enormous  field  for  manu- 
facturing industry  in  all  its  complex  and  eudlesa  variet}- 
— with  our  raw  material,  our  wonderful  rantive-power 
both  by  water  and  ateam,  our  hct'dthful  climate,  our  chea]i 
carriage,  nur  home  consumption,  our  foreign  demand — 
foreshadows  a  traffic  whose  magnitude  and  wfiose  profit 
oannot  now  be  estimated !  Our  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
and  iron  and  copper  and  lead  and  coal,  with  their  untold 
and  unimaginable  wealth*  spread  over  millions  of  acres 
of  territory,  in  the  valley^  on  the  mountain  bide,  along 
rivers,  yielding  already  a  rich  harvest,  are  destined  yet 
to  increase  a  thousandfold,  until  their  every-day  treas- 
ures, 

"fAmitiar  growu, 
Shall  realize  Orient's  fabled  wealth." 


fe%v 
may  b(. 

at  least 
fraction 
and 


are  the  great  elements  of  material  progi'ess;  and 

rehend  the  entire  circle  of  humau  enterprise — 

f^     Commerce,   Manufartures,   Mining.      They 

an  increase  in  property  and  population  that 

",'       .    \e  moat  sanguine  deductions  of  our  census 
enera   produc         ., 

*  n'5  those 


Qd    ^M 


as 


B  „„  ^  tables  arc  npou   the  ratios  and 

„„'^c„jT*'^J.^T  progress  in  the  past,     They  give  into  our 
.;e  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  power  to 


we  find  it  most 
The  State  of  T 
of  Fiance  and  t 


ate  as  a  nntion.    They  hold  out  to  u^  i\w 
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grandest  future  reserved  for  any  people ;  and  with  this 
promise  they  teach  us  the  lesson  of  patience,  and  render 
confidence  and  fortitude  a  duty.  With  such  amplitude 
and  affluence  of  resources,  and  with  such  a  vast  stake  at 
issue,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  lineage  and  our  in- 
heritance if  we  for  one  moment  distrusted  our  ability  to 
maintain  ourselves  a  united  people,  vvith  *'one  Country, 
uue  Constitution,  one  Destiny.^' 

It  was  while  the  Amended  TariflF  Act  of  1864  was 
pending  at  this  session  tliat  Hon.  S  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  in 
June,  made  a  strong  antagonistic  speech  in  which  he  con- 
trasted the  protection  given  to  the  New  England  States 
and  that  given  to  Ohio.  He  designated  the  former  as  the 
**  protected  States  "  and  spoke  invidiously  of  them  as  a 
class.  This  speech  iired  Mr.  Blaine  and  he  immediately 
came  to  the  defence  of  his  State,  in  a  way  to  rather  as- 
tound the  Ohio  economist.     He  said  : — 

**  It  has  grown  to  be  a  habit  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  speak  of  New  England  as  a  unit,  and  in  assailing 
the  New  England  States  to  class  them  together,  as  has 
been  done  today, by  the  gentleman  fri>m  Oliio  (Mr.  Cox) 
throughout  his  entire  speech.  In  response  to  such  attacks, 
each  particular  Representative  f)om  a  New  England  State 
might  feel  called  upon  to  defend  the  whole  section.  Fc 
myself,  sir,  I  take  a  different  view,  I  have  the  hop'^c^ 
represent  in  part  one  State,  the  State  of  Maine,  at;  ^  A 
no  more  to  do  witli  the  local  and  particular  i;t  *  .^ 
the  rest  of  New  England  than  xx  ith  any  othei' 
Union.  The  other  New  England  Stales 
sented  on  the  floor,  and  it  would  bo  ofliciou 
in  me  to  spoak  for  them.  But  when  the 
Ohio  presnnies  to  charge  here,  that  the  S, 
receives  from  Federal  legislation  any  undu 
her  luoal  iuter^sWi  k^  ei^h^C  ignoruntly  < 
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represents  the  case  so  grossly,  that  for  ten  miuutefi  I  will 
occupy  the  atteniion  of  this  House  in  correcting  him, 

"  If  the  geutleman  from  Ohio,  who  has  giveu  us  such  a 
learned  lecture  ou  political  ecouuniy,  were  at  all  well 
posted  iu  regard  to  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people 
of  Maine,  he  would  know  that  two  great  leading  interests 
are  lumher  and  navigation.  Now  will  the  gentleman  be 
good  enough  to  toll  the  House  what  protection  is  extended 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  lumber  interest? 
At  no  time  iu  our  history,  Sii',  did  lumber  receive  more 
than  a  feeble  protectioUf  and  even  that  was  taken  away 
ten  years  ago,  by  the  gentleman's  political  associates  when 
they  formed  tlie  reciprocity  treaty,  and  then  broke  down 
the  only  business  we  had  and  tluew  iu  the  whole  lumber 
product  of  tlie  British  provinces  to  compete  with  us.  And 
iu  regard  to  our  great  interest  of  navigation,  will  the  gen- 
tleman be  good  enough  to  tell  the  House  when  a  ship  is 
(launched  from  a  Maine  shipyard  to  engage  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  what  protection  is  given  by  the 
■Jnited  States  laws  against  competition  with  foreign  bot- 
toms ?  Not  a  particle,  Sir.  These  two  great  leading  inter- 
ests of  my  State  derive  no  advantage  fiom  Federal  legis- 
lation, while  one  of  them  has  been  very  greatly  damaged 
fes  '^**^  treaty-making  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
—  mav  bf^  hesitate  to  declare  here  to-day  that  the  State  of 
nt  least  i.  "pt>n  her  products  and  her  manufacturers  ten 
fraction  as^'  orotectioa  from  Federal  legislation,  whei-o 
and   cultivftb'euty-five  cents. 

Europe,  to  si? ^t  us  take  another  view  of  this  matter.  The 
general  produc  consumes  every  year  five  hundred  thou- 
that,  though  wfc*^'^^^»  •*''  ^^  which  with  a  trifling  exception 
we  find  it  most  ^^^®  West;  and  a  large  proportion,  1  pre- 
The  State  of  T.  State  of  Ohio.  Now  if  the  gentleman's 
of  France  and  ^  would  be  very  admirable  for  this  country 
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BO  change  its  domestic  industry  as  to  detach  the  six 
hundred  thousand  people  of  Maine  from  their  present 
pursuits,  and  convert  them  into  producers  instead  of  con- 
sumers of  breadstiiffa  and  provisions.  And  let  this  change 
be  made  throughout  all  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial districts  of  the  Union,  ouiiverting  the  five  millions 
consumers  into  producers  of  grain  and  meats,  and  the 
withering  effect  on  the  gcntleuian's  State  and  on  the  entire 
West,  would  be  too  apparent  to  require  a  speech  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  demonstrate  it.  Sir,  I  am  tired  of  such 
talk  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  indulged  in  to-day, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  includes  my  own  State  as  being  a  pen- 
sioner upon  the  General  Government,  or  dependent  upon 
the  bounty  of  any  other  State,  I  hurl  back  the  charge 
fiih  scorn.  It'  there  be  a  State  in  this  Union  that  can 
with  truth  that  her  Federal  connection  confers  no 
Special  benefit  of  a  material  character,  that  State  is  Maine. 
And  yet,  Sir,  no  State  is  more  attached  to  the  Federal 
Union  than  Maine.  Her  aflVction  and  her  pride  are  cen- 
tered in  the  Union,  and  God  knows  she  has  contributed  of 
her  best  blood  and  treasure  without  stint  in  supporting  the 
war  for  the  Union ;  and  ^he  will  do  so  to  the  end.  But  she 
resents,  and  I,  speaking  for  her,  resent  the  insinuation 
that  she  derives  any  undue  advantage  from  Federal  legis- 
lation, or  that  she  gets  a  single  dollar  she  does  not  pay 
back. 

"  As  compared  with  Ohio,  whence  this  slander  comes,  I 
repeat.  Sir,  that  Maine  receives  from  Fedenil  legislation 
no  protection  worth  reckoning.  The  gentleman  comes 
up  here  and  classes  the  States  of  the  Union  as  "  pro- 
'  tected  *'  and  "  unprotected  "  States,  and  he  puts  my  State 
H  in  the  **  protected  "  clasft,  while  the  most  youthful  pngc 
I  on  this  floor,  who  has  studied  Mitchell's  Geography, 
H    knows  that  the  gentleman's  own  State  derives  from  the 
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General  Ooverument  an  immeasui-ably  larger  degree  of 
protection  for  ber  local  interests  than  the  State  of  Maine 
does. 

^'  I  observe,  Sir,  that  a  great  deal  has  been  said  recently 
in  the  other  end  nf  the  ("apitol  in  regard  to  the  fibbing 
bounties,  a  portion  of  which  is  paid  to  Maine.  I  hare  a 
word  to  say  on  that  iniitter,  and  I  may  as  well  Bay  it 
here.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Navy  Department, 
the  State  of  Maine  has  sent  into  the  naval  service  since 
tiie  beginning  of  this  war,  six  thouannd  skilled  seamen,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  trained  and  invaluable  officers  she  has 
contributed  to  the  same  sphere  of  patriotic  doty.  For 
these  men  the  State  ha8  received  no  credit  wliatever  on 
her  quotas  for  the  army.  If  you  will  calculate  the  amount 
of  bounty  that  would  have  been  paid  to  that  number  of 
men  had  they  enlisted  iu  the  army,  instead  of  entering  the 
navy  aa  they  did  without  bounty,  you  will  find  it  will  foot 
up  a  larger  sum  than  Maine  has  received  in  fishing  boun- 
ties for  the  past  twenty  years.  Thus,  Sir,  the  original 
proposition  on  which  fishing  bounties  were  granted — that 
they  would  build  up  a  hardy  and  skillful  class  of  mariners 
for  the  public  defense  in  time  of  public  danger— has  been 
made  good  a  hundred  and  a  thousand-fold  by  the  experi- 
ence and  developments  of  the  war. 

This  much,  Sir,  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  say  in  response 
to  the  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  speech  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  I  Imve  spoken  in  vindication  of  a 
State  that  is  as  independent  and  as  proud  as  any  within 
the  limits  of  the  Union.  I  have  spoken  for  a  people  as 
high-toned  and  as  honorable  as  can  be  found  in  the  wide 
world.  I  have  spoken  for  a  particular  class — many  of 
them  my  couHtituents — who  are  as  manly  and  as  brave  as 
ever  faced  the  ocean^s  storm.  And  so  long.  Sir,  as  I  have 
a  seat  on  this  floor,  the   State  of  Maine  shall  not  ba 
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slandered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  or  by  gentlemen 
frum  any  other  State.  ^* 

Blaine  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  theory  that  the 
slaves  should  be  enlisted  into  the  army  the  same  as  white 
men,  and  how  he  felt  and  what  he  said  upon  it  can  beat 
be  seen  by  the  record  of  hia  controversy  with  Mallory  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Mallory  said  that  the  negroes  not  only  did  not 
^behave  with  any  gallantry,  but  they  shrank  and  fled  at 
irst  discharge  of  rebel  musketry,  and  were  sent  back 
under  the  cover  of  a  hill  to  Frankfort.  And  I  tell  you, 
Sir,  wlien  we  come  to  find  out  the  whole  truth  in  relation 
to  these  black  soldiers  at  Petersburg,  we  shall  find  that 
they  distinguished  themselves  as  highly  and  in  somewhat 
tlie  same  way  as  did  those  negroes  at  Frankfort.  My 
^iriend  from  Maine  (Mr.  Blaine)  whb  seems  to  be  listening 
attentively,  lived  in  Kentucky  once,  and  knows  the 
negro  and  his  attributes,  and  he  knows,  if  he  will  tell  you 
what  he  knows,  that  they  won't  fight.  ** 

Mb.  Blaijje.  "  From  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Ken- 
tucky I  came  to  the  conclusion  from  what  I  saw  of  the 
negroes  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fight  in  them.  " 

Mr.  Malloey.  Was  the  gentleman  ever  attacked  by 
them  ?  'f 

Mr.  Blaine.  And  if  the  gentleman  had  ever  resided 
a  little  further  South  than  Kentucky,  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  I  would  ask  him  if  the 
perfect  terror  of  those  regions  is  not  a  runaway  negro  in 
the  canebrakes?  " 

Mr.  Mallort.  Well,  Sir,  he  would  do  for  a  buga- 
jo,  to  frighten  negro  children  and  white  children  into 
^propriety.  *^ 
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Mr.  Blattse.  ""WelL,  I  know  it  to  be  a  faot.  Tba  gen- 
tleman  from  Kentucky  will  acquit  me  of  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  getting  up  that  dispatch,  to  which  he  baa 
alluded.  "  ^ 

Mil.  Mallorit.     Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  Blaxkb.  '^I  have  entire  faith — and  if  I  bad  not,  I 
wiiuld  never  vote  a  dollar  of  appropriation  for  these  negro 
troops — that  well-trained  and  disciplined  negroes  will 
make  good  troops.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  make 
Bs  good  troops  as  white  men.  and  I  do  not  value  any 
wliite  niau*s  opinion  who  does  think  so.  But  I  have  one 
fact  which  I  desire  to  state.  Some  three  weeks  ago  I  had 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  of  Boston,  who  has 
just  set  sail  for  Egypt^  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  to 
that  country,  and  where  a  year  or  two  ago  he  spent  some 
time.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  connection  between 
Egypt  and  the  Sublime  Porte.  He  said  the  Sublime 
Porte  only  exercised  a  sovereignty,  so  that  when  Turkey 
was  engaged  in  war  she  could  call  upon  Egypt  for  a  con* 
tiogent  of  troops;  that  she  did  that  the  last  time  during 
the  Crimean  war,  and  that  Egypt  furnished  fifteen  regi- 
ments of  negroes  of  pure  blood,  unmixed  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  and  as  good  troops  as  ever  marched 
upon  European  soil.  ' 

Mr.  Cox.  ^They  were  Abyswinians.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Blai>*e.  '  They  were  Abyssinians  whom  my  friend 
from  Ohio  found  to  be  so  surpassingly  grand  in  their 
ecclesiastical  attainments,  and  they  ore  equally  grand  in 
their  military  attainments. 

Mr.  M.\xlory,    I  will  resume  the  floor. 

Mr.  Blaine.  "One  moment  more.  Those  negroes,  I 
am  reminded  here,  were  not  Abj'ssinians.  The  Abyssini- 
ans are  a  race  of  a  religious  turn,  but  these  were  Nubians 
— naked,  black  Nubians.     But  enough  of  that.     Now  J 
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iBfik  the  geullcmaD  from  Kentucky  if  he  believes  that  a 
thousand  white  men,  of  the  Kentucky  race — and  I  believe 
that  no  more  gallant  race  than  the  Kentuckiuus  ever 
lived — unarmed  and  uudrilled,  would  have  stood  any  bet- 
ter before  the  rebel  muaketry  than  the  negroes  themselves 
did?  ' 


Another  interesting  tilt  in  this  same  session,  with  tho 
Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  was  concerning  the  return  of  slaves  to 
their  owners.  It  shows  Blaine's  peculiar  expertness  in 
debate,  as  well  as  his  position  on  that  question. 

Mb.  Blaing.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  ^m  Ohio 
a  question.  I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  response 
to  the  question  propounded  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cole).  The  gentleman  ia  lecturing  the  House 
upon  his  view  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  enacted 
under  it,  and  therefore  I  presume  he  will  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  refuse  to  give  us  his  views  upon  any 
particular  application  of  law.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  now  allow  the  enlistment  of  negroes,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  slaves  of  Union  men  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Cos.  Come  to  the  question ;  I  want  the  question, 
but  do  not  make  it  too  sharp. 

Me.  Blauje.  Those  negroes  are  regularly  enlisted  in 
the  army,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  gentleman  would 
return  them  to  their  alleged  owners?  Do  not  dodge  the 
question  by  saying  tbat  the  commissioner  will  decide  the 
case  when  it  arises.  Here  is  a  negro  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  belonging  to  a  loyal  owner.  Would  he  return  that 
negro  to  his  mabter?  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  go 
off  and  say  that  the  commissioner  would  decide  so  and 
so ;  I  wish  him  to  give  the  House  bis  own  vi«w  of  tlw 
law. 
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Mb.  Cox.  The  geotleinan  does  not  want  me  to  answer 
the  question  except  juot  us  he  wishes  I  sliould. 

Mk.  Blaine.     I  want  you  to  answer  yes  or  no. 

Mb.  Cox.  Learn  to  put  your  question  directly,  with- 
out preface. 

Mb.  Blai>ie.  Would  the  gentlemun  return  to  a  loyal 
owner  his  sluve,  found  in  the  ranks  uf  the  Union  army, 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  Government?  Is  that 
direct  enough  for  the  impatient  gentleman? 

Mb.  Cox.  I  would  return  any  slave  stolen  from  Ids 
legal  master,  uud  let  that  slave  take  the  consequeuoes  of 
the  military  law. 

Mr.  Blaikg.  I  hear  the  answer  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  hut  I  cannot  catch  its  meaning. 

Mb.  Cox.  And  I  guess  that  very  few  people  ever 
catch  their  slaves  under  present  circumstances.  [Laugh- 
ter,] 

Mr.  Blaine.  Then  I  understand  the  gentlcmau  to 
say  that  unless  the  slave  be  stolen  he  would  not  return 
him  ? 

Mb.  Cox.  If  I  were  a  commissioner,  under  the  law,  I 
would  return  every  man  whom  the  law  required  to  be 
returned. 

Mr.  Blaisk.  But  does  the  law  require  a  man  to  be 
returned  who  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army?  The 
gentleman  skillfully  attempts  to  evade  that  question. 

Mb.  Cox.  The  gentleman  skillfully  puta  a  question 
and  doggedly  shuts  his  ears  to  the  answer.  The  law 
was  never  made  in  view  of  a  condition  of  things  like  tlie 
present. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Then  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  he  would  return  men  to  slavery  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  array  ? 

Mr.  Cox.     1  wbvld  return  any  man  now  in  arma  who 
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been  wtoiigfully  taken   from  bis  master,  and  then 
would  let  the  proper  tribunal  decide  whether  he  properl 
belonged  to  the  militjiiy  service  or  rrnU 

Mr.  Blaine.     Are  the  meu  who  are  in  the  army  wrong- 
fully taken. 

Mb.   Cox.     I    ask   the   gentleman   thaU     Wert    they 
wrongfully  taken. 

Mb.  Buatxe.    No  sir. 

Mb.  Cox.     Then  I  have  uuthing  more  to  aay  to  the 
gentleman  on  that  point.     The  answer  is  obvious. 

Mb.  Blaink.     Yes,  but  obvious  as  the  answer  may  b 
the  .gentleman  fails  to  give  it.     But  I  will  put  unoche: 
question.     Suppose  a  runaway  slave,  one  not  taken  by  la 
from  his  master,  enlists  and  is  found  in  the  rnnks  of  the 
Union  Army,  and  is  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  whatdoe» 
he  think  about  that? 

Mn.  Cos.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  what  I  think  about 
it.  I  opposed  putting  the  black  men  in  the  army  in  the 
first  place  I  said  there  would  be  trouble  about  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  I  warned  the  House  against  that 
policy  earnestly!  in  the  interest  of  our  white  soldiers,  who 
have  been  kept  in  prison  by  reason  of  this  infamous  roili- 
tary  policy  as  to  black  soldiers.  I  do  not  believe  the  army 
has  been  strengthened  one  jot  or  tittle  by  the  black  men. 
I  believe  they  are  a  positive  weakness  to  the  Union  nrmyj 
and  the  Union  cause.  General  Grant  does  not  use  thctHi 
He  does  not  put  them  in  the  front.  He  does  not  figh 
them.  He  knows  theii*  worth  or  worthlessness.  Ho 
uses  them  where  he  can,  but  takes  care  where  he  plac 
them. 

Mr.  Blaine.     Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that  there  a 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  negroes  in 
hospital  at  Forti-ess  Monroe. 

Mb.  Cox.     The  gentleman  may  find  one  hundred  a 
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fifty  blacks  wouuded  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ihou* 
sand  aoldfers.  They  were  with  Butler.  The  wouder  U 
thut  any  esciiped.  Hut  General  Grant  is  too  skillful  and 
able  a  general  to  put  himself  and  black  men  iigniiist  Gen- 
eral Ivee  ami  hid  white  men. 

Mr.  Blaims.  I  do  not  see  the  pertinency  of  that  to 
my  question. 

Ma.  Cox.  I  will  show  the  gentlemen.  I  would  be 
willing  to  let  the  black  soldiei-s  in  our  army  be  taken 
home  to  their  loyal  owners,  and  if  the  war  mu&t  go  on, 
leave  to  the  white  men  the  honor  and  duty  of  carryiugon 
the  war  for  the  constitutional  liberties  of  white  men.    * 

Mr.  Blaine.  Precisely;  but  1  still  fail  to  see  the  per- 
tinency of  the  gentleman's  harangue.  I  recognize  Jn  it 
the  sentiment  and  the  phrases  of  a  stump  speech,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  more  than  once 
before.     But  it  has  no  relevancy  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken.  I  never  dis- 
cussed the  subject-matter  of  his  question  before  in  my  life- 
He  imagines  it  to  be  a  stump  speech,  because,  in  his  famil- 
iar parlance,  it  is  a  stumper  to  him.  True,  I  gave  him  a 
general  answer. 

Mb.  Blaine.    Quite  a  general  one. 

Me.  Cox.  Then  1  will  not  yield  any  further.  If  I 
cannot  make  him  understand,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

Mr.  Blaine.    Not  at  all. 

Mb.  Cox.  J  do  not  think  the  gentleman  is  so  stupid 
as  that  he  cannot  understand  it.  The  trouble  is,  he  does 
not  want  to  understand  it. 

Mb.  Blaike.  i  understand  distinctly  that  the  gentle- 
man does  not  wish  to  give  me  a  direct  nnswer. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  ad- 
journed on  July  4,  1864.  On  June  7,  the  Republican  Na- 
tional couveutiou  had  re-noniinated  Abraham  lancoln  at 
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LBaltimore,  on  a  platform  which  prououDced  for  war  till  all 
rined  rebels  surreudered,  au  amended  cousiitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery,  a  pledge  to  redeem  the  public  debt-,  and 

.support  of  the  policy  of  the  administration.  The  Demo* 
Dratic  National  convention  which  met  at  Chicago  on  Au- 
gust 29th,  nominated  Qeorge  B.  McCleUan,  on  a  distinc- 
tively peace  platform,  in  which  the  war  was  declared  a 
failure.  The  issues  of  1864  were  thus  shtirply  drawn, 
and  the  campaign  enlisted  the  best  energies  of  leaders  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  this 
campaign,  for  he  had  again  been  nominated  for  Congress 
in  the  Third  Maine  District,  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the 
convention.  He  had  accepted  the  honor  in  a  masterly  let- 
ter directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Convention,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  and  discussed  the  questions  of  the  hour 
and  gave  his  constituents  to  understand  where  he  would 
be  foimd  in  the  hour  of  action.     The  letter  rcud : — 


"  Augusta,  August  20, 1864. 
Gsx.  J.  R.  Bacheldeb, 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  form- 
ally advising  me  that  on  the  10th  instant,  the  Union  Con- 
vention of  the  Third  District  unanimously  nominated  me 
for  re-election  as  Representative  in  Congress.  For  this 
generous  action,  as  well  as  for  the  coi-diul  manner  attend- 
ing it,  and  the  very  complimentary  phrases  in  which  it  is 
conveyed,  I  am  under  profound  obligations.  It  U  fur 
easier  for  me  to  find  the  in.spiring  cause  of  such  favor  and 
Buch  unanimity  in  the  personal  partiality  of  friends,  than 

any  merits  or  services  which  I  may  justly  chiim  as  tny 
own. 

In  nominating  me  as  a  Union  candidate,  and  pledging 
me  to   nu  other  platform,  you  place  me  on  the  precipe 
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ground  I  desire  to  occupy.  The  controUing  Jind  abi»orlH 
iiig  Usue  before  the  Ameriiran  people  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral L'hion  shall  be  liiived  or  lost.  Jn  compaiiiioii  with 
that,  all  iithcr  issues  and  coTiiroverHK'K  urv  subi'rdinute* 
and  entitled  to  consideruiion  just  in  the  degiee  tliat  they 
vasty  influence  the  end  which  WaBhington  declared  to 
l>e  "  the  primnry  object  of  patriotic  dettire."  To  main- 
tain the  Union,  a  gigantic  war  has  been  carried  on,  now 
in  the  fourth  year  of  its  duration^  and  the  resources  of 
the  country,  both  in  rneJi  and  money,  have  been  fieely 
exi»ended  in  support  of  it.  Thia  war  was  not  a  matter  of 
choice  with  the  government,  unless  it  was  prepared  to 
BUrrender  its  power  over  one-half  of  its  territory  and 
incur  all  the  hazardii  of  anarcliy  throughout  the  other 
tlialf.  It  was  begun  by  those  who  sought  to  overthrow 
the  Federal  authority.  U^fihould  be  ended  tlie^very 
day  that  authority  is  recognized  and  re  establiahed 
throughout  itn  rightful  domain. 

The  de.sire  for  peace  after  the  sufferings  and  trials  of 
the  pJist  three  years  ib  natural.  Springing  from  the  very 
inKlincts  of  humanity,  it  ia  irrepressible.  The  danger  to 
be  avoided  is  ihnt  in  aiming  to  attain  peace  we  shall 
be  deceived  by  the  shadow,  and  thus  fail  to  secure  the 
substance.  Pence  on  the  basis  of  disunion  is  a  delusion. 
It  id  no  peace  at  all.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of  war — 
more  wasteful,  more  destructive,  more  cruel  than  we 
have  thus  far  experienced.  Those  who  cry  for  the  **  im- 
mediate cesBation  of  war*'  are  the  best  advocates  for 
its  endless  continuance.  They  mean  peace  by  the  recog- 
nition of  rebel  independence,  and  rebel  independence  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  peace. 

Atiioiig  the  cherisheJ  errors  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  the  basis  of 
peace,  the  most  fatal  ia  that  which  assumes  the  continued 
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uiiron,  hiirmony  and  power  of  the  loyal  States.  This  cRn- 
iiiit  be.  Contentions  and  strifes  woiilil  at  once  spring  up. 
The  border  States  would  be  convulsed  with  a  fierce  con- 
test as  to  which  Jiection  they  would  adliere  to.  The  Pa- 
cific slopBi  to  escape  the  dangers  and  constant  embroil- 
menta  which  it  could  neither  control  nor  avoid,  would 
naturally  seek  for  independence  :  and  the  Northwest,  if  it 
did  not  follow  the  example,  would  demand  such  a  rceou- 
structioD  of  the  government  of  the  remaining  States  as 
would  make  our  further  connection  therewith  undesirable 
if  not  absolutely  intolerable.  In  short,  disunion  upon  the 
line  of  the  revolted  States  would  involve  the  total  and 
speedy  disintegration  of  the  Fedend  Government,  and  we 
would  find  ourselves  launched  on  ^*a  sea  of  troubles" 
with  no  pilot  capable  of  holding  the  helm,  and  no  chart  to 

.  guide  us  on  our  perilous  voyage. 

There  is  indeed  but  one  path  of  safety,  and  that  is  like- 

'  wise  the  path  of  honor  and  of  interest.  We  must  preserve 
the  Union.  Differ  as  we  may  as  to  the  measures  necessary 
to  that  end,  there  should  be  no  difference  among  loyal 
men  as  to  the  end  itself.  No  sacrilice  we  can  make  in 
our  efforts  to  save  the  Union  is  comparable  with  that  we 
should  make  iu  losin^f  it.  He  is  the  enemy  to  both  sec- 
tions and  to  the  common  cause  of  humanity  and  oiviliza* 
tion  who  is  willing  to  conclude  the  war  by  surrendering 
the  Union;  and  the  most  alarming  development  of  the 
times  is  the  disposition  manifested  by  leading  journals,  by 
public  men,  and  by  political  conventions  in  the  loyal 
States  to  accept  this  conclusion.  For  myself,  in  the  lim- 
ited sphere  of  ray  influence,  I  shall  never  consent  to  such 
delusive  settlement  of  our  troubles.  Neither  at  the  polls 
as  an  American  citizen,  nor  in  Congress  ns  a  Representa- 
tive (should  I  again  be  chosen)  will  I  ever  give  a  vote 
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admitting  even  the  poi^sibility  of  ultimate  failure  in  this 
great  struggle  for  uatiouality. 

Very  respectfully  your  obd't  aervant, 

J.  G.  Blaine. 


During  the  campaign  BlaiBe*B  eloquent  voice  \ras  heard 
in  many  places,  and  his  assignmeut  as  speaker  was  sure  to 
draw  great  crowds  of  hcarei':^.  As  a  sample  of  the  argu- 
ments be  used  we  submit  a  speech  delivered  at  Augusta 
on  Sept.  5,  1S64,  iu  which  he  measured  the  two  candi- 
dates, Lincoln  and  McClellan. 

"Fellow  Citizens: — I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that 
the  contest  for  the  Presidency  in  which  the  American 
people  arc  now  engnged  is  marked  by  some  extraordinary 
features.  The  Republicuus  are  advocating  the  r&«lectioQ 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  who,  with  varying  success*  but  with  cease- 
leas  devotion,  has  striven  to  aubdue  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  by  military  force,  to  which  those  enemies  were, 
themselves,  the  first  to  appeal.  The  most  malignant  oppo- 
nents of  the  President  do  not  question  his  integrity,  his 
earnestness,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  They 
simply  challenge  the  wisdom  of  his  course. 

''*The  Democntta  have  nominated  an  unsuccessful  Gen- 
eral of  the  Union  Army,  and  their  National  Convention 
has  placed  him  on  a  platform  declaring  the  war  to  be  a 
failure  and  demanding  **a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  all  the  States,  or  other 
peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that,  at  the  earliest  pntctica- 
ble  moment,  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  Union  of  all  the  States." 

^*  General  McClellan  is,  I  think,  the  only  military  mnn 
who  ever  ran  for  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
explicit  and  declared  babis  of  a  capitulation.     He  runa  as 
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ft  military  hero,  and  yet  proposes  to  ground  arms,  with- 
draw our  troops,  acknowledge  the  war  to  be  a  failure,  and 
see  on  what  terms  of  apologetic  submission  on  the  part  of 
loyal  men  and  Federal  soldiers  the  rebels  will  agree  to  re^ 
turn  to  the  Union  as  our  masters. 

^^  I  think  the  members  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention that  nominated  General  McClellan  and  placed 
him  on  this  peace  platform  deserve  to  be  forever  marked 
among  their  countrymen  for  lack  of  patriotism,  for  aban- 
donment of  the  primal  instinct  of  self-respect,  for  subordi- 
nation of  every  manly  impulse. 

"If,  on  this  declared  line  of  policy,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  elect  General  McClellan,  we  should  apolo- 
gize for  the  victories  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  forget 
the  glories  of  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  express  regret 
for  the  valued  achievements  of  our  Navy,  recall  Grant 
from  the  splendid  campaign  he  is  waging  against  Lee  in 
Virginia,  and  rebuke  Slierman  for  liaving  tlriven  back  the 
«Demy  from  Atlanta  and  conquered  that  stronghold  by 
the  decisive  victory  whose  details  we  are  just  now  reading 
in  the  daily  journals. 

"  We  have  sacrificed  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  have 
spent  money  by  the  thousands  of  millions,  are  pressing 
the  rebellion  to  its  6nal  retreat,  are  exhausting  its  last 
resources;  and  just  when  these  Southern  conspirators 
against  the  Union  are  in  despair,  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  meets  and,  in  the  name  of  their  great  and 
once  honored  party,  demands  that  the  war  shall  cease, 
that  oar  troops  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  proud 
people  of  this  Nation  shall  stand  hat  in  hand  atid  wait  in 
humiliation  and  disgrace  until  the  rebels  prescribe  the 
terms  on  which  they  will  agree  to  govern  us  hereafter. 

"  I  certainly  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan when  he  surveys  the  position  into  which  perfional 
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chagrin  iind  anger  and  disappointment  have  i)lac 
T  do  not  desire  to  speak  with  Imrshness  or  persona! 
i-esj)ect  uoncerniDg  hiui.  He  gained  one  victory 
Union  at  Antietani,  and  let  him  liave  ample  cred 
that.  His  fault  was  that  he  could  not  and  would 
loyal  to  those  who,  charged  with  the  administration  of  tl 
Kederal  Government,  were  his  official  superiors.  H 
been,  from  the  beginning  uf  hic^  military  career, 
spectful  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  apparently  incapa 
appreciating  the  great  character,  the  simplicity, 
earnestness,  the  determination,  of  that  wonderful 
Towards  Mr.  Stanton,  who  speaks  officially  for  the  Prci 
dent,  and  who  in  ability  as  a  war  minister  and  in  devotic 
to  official  duty  has  rarely  been  equaled  in  any  countr 
General  McClellan  has  been  steadily,  persistently  ani 
the  last  degree  insolent. 

"After  his  great  army  on  the  Peninsula  (the 
superb  and  formidable  that  was  ever  organized  on  tl 
continent)  had  been  defeated  by  I^e  and  was  lying : 
Harrison's  Landing,  General  McClellan  telfgmphed 
the  Secretary  of  War ;  "  //'  /  nave  this  Arrtit/  wow,  /  U 
ifou  plainly  that  I  otve  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  pergona 
Waihington.  You  have  done  your  best  to  morijice  th 
Army."  It  is  an  old  maxim,  fellow-citizens,  that  he  on 
VA  fit  to  command  who  has  jjroven  himself  ready  to  obc 
and  certainly,  by  that  test.  General  McClellan  has  i 
claim  to  be  called  to  the  rulership  of  the  Republic,  to  tl 
fjreat  task  of  governing  the  people  of  United  S 
iippose  a  Marshal  of  Napoleon  had  »ent  such  a  dii 
lo  the  great  Emperor — suppose  one  of  the  Generi 
Frederick  the  Great  had  ventured  to  impute  such  co: 
to  that  mighty  commander — bow  long  do  you  believi 
author  of  such  insubordination  would  have  been  aliowi 
even  to  live?     Can  any  one  doubt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wi 
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h&ve  been  justified  in  instautly  casliiering  Genera]  Mu- 
Clellan,  aa  the  law  authorized  him  to  do,  for  this  unpar- 
alleled iDsubordinatioii  ? 

*^That  patieut  luau,  who  is  slow  to  auger  aud  incapable 
of  personal  resentment,  foi-gave  General  McClellan  and 
held  back  the  fiery  wrath  of  StantuDf  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  sowing  factions  in  the  army  by  meeting  ont  to 
McClellan  his  just  and  merited  punishment.  It  requires 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  moral  strengUi  and  self-con- 
trol in  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  submit  to  such 
personal  indignity  as  was  attempted  to  be  put  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  by  General  McClellan,  without  experiencing  a 
certain  sense  of  self-humiliation  and  without  incurring  a 
certain  loss  of  self-respect  on  the  part  of  his  best  friends. 
But  incidents  of  this  character  prove  how  lofty  is  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  how  he  keeps  himself  free  from 
the  ordinary  passions  by  which  even  great  men  are  swayed 
beyond  the  confines  of  discretion.  So  far  from  losing 
dignity  by  not  being  forward  to  assert  it  he  has  constantly 
been  more  and  more  endowed  with  it.  He  has  gained 
control  over  others  by  constantly  maintaining  it  over  him- 
self and  has  established  the  highest  standard  of  personal 
and  official  bearing  by  refraining  from  the  pettiness  of 
resentment  and  being  too  magnanimous  to  indulge  in 
revenge. 

"Let  us  contemplate  for  a  niomeut  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  programme  to  which  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats now  invite  us.  Does  any  man  doubt  that,  if  the 
policy,  of  which  General  McClellan  is  ready  to  stand  as 
the  representative,  should  triumph,  the  rebels  would  be 
able  to  establish  their  Confederacy?  How,  after  ground- 
ing arms,  humiliating  the  Union,  ceasing  to  struggle,  are 
you  going  to  raise  the  war  spirit  again,  in  tlie  event  of 
the  rebels  refusing  to  come  into  the  Union  on  any  terms? 
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This  resolutloa  of  the  Democratic  ConventloD,  it  is  true, 
declares  that  the  war  is  to  cease  on  ^*  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  Union."  Suppose  the  rebels  say,  that  they  prefer 
to  have  their  Confederacy :  how  are  you  going  to  be  able 
to  resist  tliein?     Tou  would  practically  have  difibanded 

ur  military  strength,  while  the  courage  aod  confidence 
the  enemy's  forces  would  have  been  trebled  by  the 
prestige  gained  from  the  retreat  and  practical  surrender 
of  tbe  Union  Army, 

*'If  the  rebels  should  insist  upon  their  own  separate 
Coufcderaoy,  does  any  man  believe  that  the  remaining 
States  could  continue  to  live  in  harmony  and  in  union? 
Would  not  strifes  and  contentions,  without  number,  at 
nee  spring  up?     The  Border  States  would  certainly  be 

nvulsed  with  a  fierce  contest  as  to  which  section  they 
would  adhere  to;  and,  with  the  strong  incentive  of  main- 
taining the  institution  of  slavery,  who  doubts  which  way 
they  would  go  ?  Would  not  the  Pacific  slope,  in  oidcr  to 
escape  the  dangers  and  embroilments  which  it  could 
neither  control  nor  avoid,  natui'ally  seek  for  independence 
— protected,  as  that  section  would  be,  on  one  side  by  a 
great  chain  of  mountains  and  on  the  other  by  a  broad 
ocean  ?  The  North- West,  if  it  did  not  follow  the  example 
of  secession,  would  demand  such  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Government  of  the  remaining  States  as  would  injuriously 
affect  every  interest  of  the  East  and  North-East.  In 
short,  disunion  upon  the  line  of  the  revolted  States  would 
involve  the  speedy  disintegration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  should  find  ourselves  launched  on  a  sea  of 
troubles,  with  no  pilot  capable  of  holding  the  helm  ami  no 
obart  to  guide  us  on  our  perilous  voyage. 

**  But  let  ns  suppose  that  the  rebels  would  ngrcc,  in 
response  to  this  invitation  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  approved  by  popular  vote,  to  return  to  their 
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rightful  allegiance.  Would  they  not  practically  be  iu  a 
positioD  to  demand  and  enforce  their  own  terms?  Would 
they  not  ask,  and  receive,  such  guaranties  of  slavery  as 
would  fasten  that  iustituiion,  for  ail  time,  upon  the 
United  States,  gi\'i"g  it  free  access  to  all  the  Territories 
and  guarding  it  as  a  National  institution'  at  every  point? 
If  the  North  should  present  itself  saddled  and  bridled,  for 
the  South  booted  and  spurred,  to  mount,  do  you  think 
they  would  ride  mercifully  ?  Would  they  not  despise  the 
•  oraven  spirit,  the  cringing  cowardice,  which  impelled  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  people?  and  would  they 
not  feel  sure  that  having  guue  so  far  In  the  pulfa  of 
humiliation  as  the  election  of  McClellan  would  imply, 
they  could  lay  no  burden  upon  our  back  which  we  would 
not  bear,  and  exact  no  condition,  however  degrading, 
with  which  we  would  not  comply? 

•*It  is  difficult,  I  know,  fellow-citizens,  to  speak  of  this 
issue  with  cool  head,  with  measured  words,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  argument.  We  are  stirred  too  much  with  hot 
indignation  to  consider  the  rules  of  logic,  to  wait  for  the 
slow  recital  of  facts,  to  ask  you  even  to  listen  to  any  thing 
but  angry  denunciation  of  the  Democratic  position. 
Every  man  knows  by  instinct,  without  going  through 
the  process  of  demonstration,  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  is  the  only  line  of  safety  for  the  Union,  and  that,  as 
Wellington  said  in  his  famous  Peninsular  campaign, 
"the  prosecution  of  war  is,  after  all,  the  process  of  ex- 
haustion of  the  enemy."  The  Government  of  the  Union 
is  still  strong,  full  of  resources,  of  money,  of  men,  of 
material,  rich  now  in  experience,  with  veterans  in  the 
ranks  to  the  number  of  a  million,  with  generals  who  have 
become  great  in  the  science  of  war  from  experience  in  the 
field.  Our  manufactures  are  prosperous,  tin?  oceans  of 
the  world  are  open  to  our  commerce,  our  people  have 
14 
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1  never  even  considered  that  the  fate  of  the  Governmebl 
could  be  critical,  thoy  hiive  never  eveu  approached  the 
borders  of  deapair- 

"  How  is  it  with  the  rebels  '^  We  kuow  tlioir  situation 
almost  aa  well  as  thoug)i  we  had  dailj  buUetum  from  the 
ceutre  of  their  goveruiuent  and  from  the  headquarters  of 
their  armies.  They  are  already  greatly  reduced  ;  they 
daily  grow  weaker  ;  their  ports  are  blockaded  ;  they  can 
get  no  help  from  other  nations ;  they  cannot  clothe  their 
troops ;  they  cannot  supply  shoes  to  the  fuotsore  soldiers 
who  have  marched  and  fought  so  well.  We  have  cut  the 
Confederacy  in  two,  and  practically  detached  the  re- 
sources of  Arkansas,  Irouisiana  and  Texas  from  the  Rich- 
mond Government.  Grant  is  in  the  heart  of  Virginia 
with  a  coiu|uering  host:  while  Sherman,  with  a  triumph- 
ant array,  is  resting  quietly  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
States,  studying  which  way  he  may  move  with  deadliest 
effects  upon  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy.  Ever)' 
thing  portends  success  to  our  arms,  and  that  t^peedily. 
Our  only  danger  is  in  the  rear,  from  the  Democratic 
part}',  who  are  rushing  to  the  defense  of  tlie  Confederacy 
as  though  they  desired,  above  all  things,  to  iiiterpc^se 
their  strong  arm  to  save  it  from  being  finally  crushed  and 
destroyed  under  the  iron  hoof  of  war. 

*^I  know  it  is  a  common  saying  at  each  quadrennial 
election  that  it  is  the  roost  important  one  the  people  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  decide  ;  but  if  this  has  been 
lightly  said  before,  I  think  it  mQ.y  now  be  declared  with 
absolute  truth.  We  have  all  felt,  and  many  of  us  have 
publidy  said,  that  the  rebels  would  strain  the  last  nerve 
to  sustain  the  Confederacy  through  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign,  with  the  blind  hope,  which  has  now  beooroe  visible 

.and  palpable  by  the  action  of  the  Democratic  purty.  that 
iwniething  wo^lcl  happen  ^o  t()eif  (idvantage.    Thcv  unit 
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now,  not  upon  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  upou  the  decision 
at  the  ballot-boxes  in  the  loyal  States  of  the  Union.  They 
know  that  the  election  of  McClellnn  will  save  them  from 
the  just  consequences  of  their  rebelHun  against  the  Union, 
und  will  pnictically  make  them  arbiters  of  their  own 
destiny,  maaters  of  the  National  situation.  We  know» 
and  they  know,  that  the  reelectiou  of  Mr.  Lincoln  means 
a  collapse  of  the  rebel  armies,  the  dispersion  of  their 
troops,  the  restoration  of  the  National  flag  over  all  their 
territory,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union,  purified 
by  war,  relieved  from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  strength- 
ened for  all  the  future  by  the  awful  experience  of  these 
years  of  blood.  Whatever  doubt  may  attend  the  election 
in  other  States,  I  know  that  we  can  trust  implicitly  to  the 
loyalty  and  the  courage  of  Maine.  Governor  Seymour  may 
try  to  confuse  the  issue  in  New  York,  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  will  relax  no  effort  in  their  determination 
to  carry  Indiana  against  the  National  Administration; 
but  I  believe  their  eflforts  will  be  in  vain,  for,  after  all,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  these 
loyal  States  can  be  blinded  to  National  pride,  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  interest,  to  the  degi*ading  humiliation  to 
which  the  Democratic  National  Convention  has  invited 
the  country, 

"  I  do  not  deny,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  I  covet  the 
honor  of  a  rcMslection  to  Congress,  ft  is  a  matter  of 
especial  pride  and  ambition  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  But  I  should  hang  my  head  in  shame  and 
wish  to  be  released  from  the  mortification  of  sitting  in 
Congress,  if  a  majority  of  the  niembern  to  be  elected 
should  approve  the  surrender  of  the  proud  position  of  the 
Nation  which  would  be  involved  in  the  election  of  General 
^McClellan,    If  there  was  a  possibility  of  that  Nfttionftl 
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humiliation,  I  should  ask  tu  be  excused  even  from  being 
a  witness,  and  should  return  to  jou.  if  re  elected,  the  cre- 
deutials  with  which  you  would  entrust  me.  fiut  1  have 
no  fear  of  such  a  result.  The  National  spirit  is  daily 
rising;  the  National  pride  i»  touched;  the  sense  rif 
National  honor  is  awakened.  The  House  of  Represenla- 
tives  for  which  I  am  n  candidate  will,  I  am  sure,  contain 
a  majority,  a  lai-ge  nitijority,  of  men  loyal  to  the  Union, 
proud  of4he  achievements  of  our  armieff,  zealous  iu  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration. 

"  On  Monday  next  we  have  our  duty  to  dischtvrge  iu 
Maine,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  Key- 
stone State  [Judge  William  D.  Kelley],  who  has  already 
spoken  from  this  platform,  will  carry  back  to  his  loyal 
constituency  the  news  of  a  great  triumph,  to  which  he  has 
in  no  small  degree  contributed  by  his  arguments  and  hu 
eloquence,  Maine  speaks  among  the  first  Stattes,  und  her 
voice  has  an  importance  far  beyond  her  nnmericul  Btrcngth, 
Let  each  Republican  voter  feel,  therefore,  that  the  duty 
devolved  upon  hitn  is  something  more  thun  belongs  to 
him  as  a  citizen  of  Maine.  Let  him  rcmembrr  that  he  is 
to  speak  for  the  loyalty  of  the  North,  and  that  his  voice 
can  influence  other  men,  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
Republic." 

The  autumn  elections  brought  forth  results  for  the 
Union  which  cheei-ed  every  loyal  heart.  Lincoln  was 
overwhelmingly  elected.  Blaine  carried  his  district  Ly  a 
majority  of  4,3*28,  nearly  a  thousand  more  than  he  had 
previously  received.  He  was  now  ready  to  finish  his  term 
in  the  Thii'ty-eighth  Congress,  t!»e  second  session  of  which 
opened  Dec.  5, 1864.  Though  it  was  the  *' short  session," 
much  important  work  was  done,  in  all  of  wliich  Mr.  Blnine 
participated  witlj  usual  .ibility  and  enthusiasm.  The 
novelty  of  new  membership  in  a  dignified  body,  with  it« 
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prejudices  against  rooth  and  its  hatred  of  fonrardnese, 
was  beginiUDg  to  wear  off.  Blaine  shrank  from  none  of 
the  issaes  presented,  bat  eooTted  record  wherevermatters 
proved  momentous.  His  parliamentarj  knowledge  and 
experience  begau  to  prove  useful  in  his  new  field,  and  he 
fast  developed  iJito  the  tactical  legislator,  whose  pos^biiity 
of  achievemeat  was  not  coafined  to  ^>eechtfjing  and  draft- 
ing and  presenting,  but  in  carrying  through  bis  work. 
The  session  saw  the  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Hoase,  the  passage  of  the 
bill  erecting  the  Freedmen's  Bnrean,  the  enactment  of  the 
necessary  war  measures,  and  the  settlement  of  a  grave 
difficulty  respecting  the  Presidential  vote  in  the  Seceded 
States. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  run  counter  to  the  views  of  the  Hon.  Thaddeua 
Stevens  in  bis  attempt  to  equalize  metallic  and  paper  money. 
His  speech  in  this  instance  was  delivered  on  Dec.  7, 1864. 
It  was  brief  but  it  worked  a  recall  of  Mr.  Steven's  bill 
from  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means,  and  its  final 
disposition  by  laying  it  on  the  table.  It  was  feared  at  the 
time  tliat  Mr.  Blaine's  course  might  lead  him  into  opposi- 
tion to  what  was  deemed  necessary  war  legislation,  but  be 
soon  banished  all  such  misgivings,  and  time  has  abund- 
antly vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  stand  be  then  took. 
His  speech  was  as  follows  :^ 

Mr.  Speaker, — I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  where- 
by the  HoUBe  yesterday  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Thaddens  Stevens],  "  to  prevent  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion  from  being  paid  or  eiehaiigt'd 
for  a  greater  value  then  their  real  current  value,  and  for 
preventing  any  note  or  bill  issued  by  tl^e  United  States, 
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and  made  lawful  money  ond  a  legal  teudert  from  being 
received  for  a  smaller  sum  tbaa  13  therein  specified."  I 
believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  has  been  productive 
of  great  mischief  in  the  brief  tweuty-four  hours  that  it 
has  been  allowed  to  float  before  the  public  mind  as  a 
meaanre  serioualy  entertained  by  this  House.  1  believe 
that  still  more  mischief  will  enaue  every  day  and  every 
hour  the  House  etande  committed  to  such  legislation,  even 
by  the  motion  of  courtesy  which  refers  the  bill  to  n  com- 
mittee. The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  very  extraordinary, 
and  but  for  the  respect  I  feel  for  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  introduced  it,  I  should  say  they  were  absurd 
and  monstrous.  Let  me  read  two  or  three  of  these  pro- 
visions : — 


"2.    That  a  dollar  note  issued  by  the  Government, 

declared  lawful  money  and  legal  tender,  is  declared  of 
equal  value  for  all  purposes  ns  gold  and  silver  coin  of ^ 
like  denomination- 
's. That  a  contract  made  payable  in  coin  may  be 
payable  in  legal-tender  United  States  notes,  and  that  no 
diOerence  in  sale  or  value  shall  be  allowed  betw<»f^n 
them. 

"6.  That  no  j)er8on  shall  by  any  device,  shift  <.i  con- 
trivance receive  or  pay,  or  contract  to  receive  or  pay,  any 
Treasury  or  other  notes  issued  by  the  United  States  for 
circulation  as  money,  and  declared  legal  tender,  for  lesis 
than  their  lawfully  expressed  value;  and  any  ofiPender,! 
upon  conviction,  shall  suifur  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
six  months,  and  a  fine  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  thi 
sum  specified  in  said  note. 

'•6.    That  if  any  person  shall,  in  the  purchase  on 
of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  agree  to  receive  in  pay- 
ment notes  ofyoorporationa  or  individuals  at  less  than 
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dr  value^  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  offended  against 
the  provisioQa  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  pimiBhed  accord- 
ingly." 

"I  forbear  to  recite  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  I  have 
read  enough  to  show,  that  if  it  should  become  a  law,  the 
entire  population  ou  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  liable  to 
indictment  and  conviction  for  a  criminal  oifense  simply 
becauiie  they  will  persist  in  believing  that  in  the  preseut 
condition  of  our  currency  a  gold  dollar  is  worth  more 
than  a  paper  dollar.  Nut  limiting  the  scope  of  the  bill 
to  the  protection  of  Government  currency*  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  still  further  proposes  to  punish,  aa  for 
a  misdemeanor,  any  one  who  shall  agree  to  sell  gold  and 
receive  in  payment  ^*  notes  of  corpora tuions  or  individuals 
at  less  than  par  value." 

"  The  whole  bill,  sir,  aims  at  what  is  simply  impossible. 
You  cannot  by  a  Congressional  enactment  make  a  coin 
dollar  worth  less  Umn  it  is.  or  a  paper  dollar  worth  more 
than  it  is.  I  think  we  had  experience  enough  iu  that 
direction  witli  tlie  famous  gold  bill  at  the  last  session. 
We  passed  that  measure  after  a  very  severe  pressure,  and 
with  great  promises  as  to  the  wonders  it  would  work  in 
Wall  Street.  It  continued  on  the  statue-book  for  some 
twelve  days — gold  advancing  at  a  rapid  rate  every  day 
until  its  repeal  was  affected.  The  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration has  already  had  a  most  pernicious  effect ;  and 
should  it  become  a  law,  no  man  can  measure  the  degree 
of  its  hurtful  influence.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
desire  to  have  its 'reference  reconsidered. 


**In  regard  to  the  specific  line  of  argument  used  by 
the  chairman  of  Ways  a!id  Means  to  justify  this  extraor- 
dinary measure,  let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  read 


English  history  on  this  Buhject  with  different  conclusions 
from  those  so  coufidenUy  expressed  by  him.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  well-weighed  judgment,  the  deliberate 
conclusion  of  the  Britisli  people  wati  and  is,  that  such 
prohibitory  statutes  as  the  gentleman  has  cited  have  no 
fuvorahle  effect  upon  the  price  of  gf'ld.  That  they  did 
not  have  a  prejudicial  and  disastrous  effect  in  England, 
is  due  to  the  pxistence  of  other  powerful  causes  whose 
operation  und  effect  were  most  beneficent.  Those  causes 
for  the  decline  and  continued  low  price  of  gold  aic  found, 
sir,  in  the  fact  that  the  British  Parliament  raised  by  tax- 
ation half,  and  sometimes  more  than  half,  of  the  total 
amount  annually  expended  in  her  fiei*ce  struggle  witli 
Napoleon,  and  British  arms  were  at  the  same  time  crowned 
with  a  series  of  brilliant  aud  decisive  victories.  Indeed, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  himself,  somewhat  un- 
consciously perhaps,  admits  the  whole  force  of  my  posi- 
tion on  this  point :  for  he  states  that  eight  years  before 
the  English  people  rcsimied  specie  payment  (in  1823),  th** 
premium  on  gold  had  fallen  to  a  mere  nomial  rate.  I 
admit  it.  sir ;  and  I  ask  the  honorable  gentleman,  wlmt 
brought  it  there?  Unconsciously,  as  I  have  said,  the 
gentleman  named  the  precise  date  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  the  British  victory  on  that  memoruMe  field  was 
the  cause  of  gohi  ruling  low  in  London  in  1815.  By  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  England's  supremacy  was  established  : 
slie  had  l>rolcen  and  beaten  all  coalitions  against  her,  and 
was  confessedly  mistress  on  land  and  sea.  It  was  her 
strong  military  and  naval  position  and  her  resolute  sys- 
tem of  finance  that  raised  the  value  of  lier  bonds  and 
^^rought  down  the  price  of  gold.  It  was  not  her  prohibi- 
^^P»ry  legislation  at  all:  no  intelligent  minister  of  finance, 
^^Eo  English  historian  worthy  uf  credit,  has  ever  stated 
^that  it  was. 
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"  Let  us,  sir,  imitate  England  in  raising  our  credit  by- 
wise  legislation  here,  and  by  continued  victories  in  the 
field.  If  we  could  raise  half  of  our  expenses  by  taxation, 
and  could  add  to  our  many  triumphs  on  land  and  sea  a 
Waterloo  victory  over  the  hosts  of  the  rebellion,  we 
should  need  no  such  legislation  as  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
posed to  keep  down  the  price  of  gold.  When  we  reach 
that  happy  period  of  final  triumph,  the  gentleman's  bill, 
if  enacted,  might  prove  harmless ;  but  until  then  its  mani- 
fest effect  can  only  be  injurious  to  the  cause  it  seeks  to 
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CHAPTER  VU, 

IK  THB    TaXKTY-M:4TH   COSrOBSSS. 

The  tirst  Bessiou  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  opened 
on  Dec.  4th»  1866,  and  closed  on  July  28th,  18t)6.  Much 
bad  transpired  between  the  two  ftessions  to  gladden  the 
country  and  to  sadden  it.  I-ee  had  surrendered  on  April 
9th,  1865.  President  Lincoln  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
assassin's  pistol  on  April  14th,  1865.  Grave  doubts  over- 
hung the  country  as  to  the  policy  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
The  period  of  reconstruction  was  upon  the  nation,  with 
ail  its  entanglements. 

The  favorable  turn  the  rebellion  had  taken  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1864  and  the  emphatic  indorsenjent  of  the  Lin- 
coln administration,  had  increased  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress.  The 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the  Senate 
and  105  in  the  House.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  re-elected 
Speaker.  Mr.  Blaine  began  to  make  his  presence  felt 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  session.  It  was  known 
that  none  of  the  younger  members  had  been  on  more  cor- 
dial or  confidential  terras  with  Mr.  Lincoln  than  the  new 
member  from  Maine.  Towards  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  first^term  Mr.  Blaiuo  was  the  person  with  whom 
the  President  constantly  conferred  in  regard  to  political 
movements  in  Maine.  Ward  H,  Lamon,  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  was  presented  at  a  conference  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
requested  Mr.  Blaine  to  go  to  Maine  and  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  President's  opponents.  The  acquaintanoe 
~  (238) 
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between  Lincoln  and  Blaine  bad  begun  in  Illinois  during 
the  Douglas  cmnpaigo  in  1858,  and  at  that  early  time  the 
Maine  editor  had  predicted  in  the  columns  of  bis  paper 
that  Lincoln  would  be  defeated  for  senator  by  Douglas, 
but  that  he  would  beat  Douglas  for  president  in  1860.  A 
copy  of  this  prophecy  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  in  his  memor- 
andum*book  long  after  he  had  been  inaugurated  as  presi- 
dent. In  1860,  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
Mr.  filainc  had  been  almost  the  only  New  England  man 
who  had  supported  Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  start,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  Mr.  Blaine*s  early  and 
firm  stand  for  Lincoln  which  opened  the  way  to  the  first 
nomination  of  the  first  martyr  President. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Blaine  participated  with 
his  usual  ardor  and  ability  iu  all  the  leading  measures  of 
this  important  session,  and  aided  materially  in  saving  the 
legislation  adequate  to  the  houi-,  by  the  passage  of  bills 
(over  President  Johnson's  vetoes.  Thus  were  saved  the 
iraended  Freedman's  Bureau  Bill  and  the  one  providing 
education  and  military  protection  for  the  negro  race. 
Similarly,  wtis  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  but  in  a  form 
which  led  leading  statesmen  to  think  that  ita  substance 
could  only  be  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment.  This  led  to  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  pending  which 
Mr,  Blaine  made  strenuous  efforts  to  have  representation 
based  on  votables  instead  of  on  population,  and  had  the 
honor  of  delivering  the  first  speech  in  the  Congress  in- 
volving the  idea.  Had  his  views  prevailed  there  would 
not  have  been  such  a  thing  as  a  *' Solid  South  "  to-day, 
based  on  a  representation  far  in  excess  of  voters,  and 
maintained  by  depriving  hosts  of  cltieens  of  the  franchise 
accorded  to  them  by  the  ConBtituiioii.  His  speech  was 
biief  and  read  as  follows : — •**  Were  the  negroes  to  be  on- 
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fj'aiicLiMed  tliroughout  ibo  South  to-day.  no  one  mould  in- 
sist on  the  Bdoption  of  this  amendment ;  and  yet  if  the 
ainendmeul  shull  be  incorporated  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, its  iticiJentnl  evils  will  abide  in  the  loyal  States  long 
lifter  the  direct  evil  which  it  aims  to  cure  may  have  been 
emdiealed  in  the  Southern  States. 

**  If  voters  instead  of  population  shall  be  made  the  basis 
of  representation,  certain  results  will  follow,  not  fidly  Hp- 
preciated  perhaps  by  some  who  are  now  urgent  for  the 
eliange.  I  will  confine  my  examination  of  these  reBult-s 
to  the  free  States.  The  ratio  of  voters  to  population 
varies  widely  in  different  sections,  ranging  from  a  mini- 
mum of  nineteen  per  cent  to  a  ijiasiniura  of  fifty  eight  per 
cent ;  and  the  changes  which  this  fact  would  work  in  the 
relative  representation  of  certain  States  would  be  mon- 
strous. For  example*  California  has  a  population  of  358,- 
110,  and  Vermont  314,369,  and  each  has  three  represent- 
atives on  tliis  floor  to-day ;  but  California  cast  207,000 
votes,  in  electing  her  three  representatives,  and  Vermont 
oast  87,000.  Assuming  voters  as  the  basis  of  ajiportion- 
ment,  and  allowing  to  Vermont  three  representatives, 
California  would  be  entitled  to  eight.  The  great  State  of 
Ohio,  with  nearly  seven  times  the  population  of  California, 
would  have  but  little  more  thiiii  two  and  a  half  times  the 
number  of  representatives ;  and  New  York,  with  quite 
eleven  times  the  population  of  California,  would  have  in 
the  new  style  of  aj}portionment  less  than  five  times  aa 
many  members  of  this  House.  California  it  may  be  said 
pri'sents  an  extreme  case,  but  no  more  eo  than  will  con- 
tinually recur  for  the  next  century  under  the  stimulus  to 
tlHJ  emigration  of  young  voters  from  the  older  States  to 
the  inviting  fields  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Pacific 
slope. 
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"There  is  no  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  precipitating  this 
evil  of  inequality  among  States,  in  order  to  cui-e  the  evU 
complained  of.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  so  as 
to  prevent  the  one  evil  without  involving  others  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  the 
proposition  submitted  by  me  this  morning  will,  if  adopted, 
secure  the  desired  result.  Let  me  briefly  explain  that 
proposition. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  one, 
section  two,  clause  three,  reads  as  follows  to  the  first 
period : — 

*'  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  anioDg 
ttie  several  States  which  may  be  locltiUcd  within  this  Union 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  (addiwj  to  thf  trliolf  tunnhcr  of  fret  pemonvi,  including 
Uiose  bound  to  ^enieefor  a  teiiii  of  year9,  and  ercludltig  Indians 
t«?(  tared,  three-jifths  of  all  other  persons.) " 

"  The  portion  which  I  have  included  in  parentheses  has 
become  meaningless  and  nugatory  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitutional  amendment  which  abolishes  the  distinction 
between  "free  persons**  and  "all  other  persona,"  and 
being  thus  a  dead  letter  might  as  well  be  formally  struck 
out.  In  its  stead  I  propose  to  insert  the  words  following 
included  in  parentheses,  so  that  the  clause  as  amended 
would  read  thus: — 


"  Representatirea  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportloaed  amon^ 
the  seveial  States  which  may  be  iocluded  within  this  XTnloo 
dccordlng  to  their  respective  numt>or6,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  (t-aking  the  whole  nximber  of  persuns.  except  thoiie  to 
whom  civil  or  poHtioat  rights  or  priviieges  are  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  Ck>nstltuiioD  or  laws  of  any  State  on  account  of 
race  or  color.)" 

**  This  is  a  very  simple  and  very  direct  way,  it  seems  to 
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me,  of  reaching  the  desired  result  without  embarrussnieDt 
to  any  other  question  or  interest.  It  leuves  population^ 
as  heretofore,  the  basis  of  representation,  dooB  not  disturb 
in  any  manner  the  haruionious  relations  of  the  loyal 
States,  and  it  conclusively  deprives  the  Southern  Stales 
of  all  representation  in  Congress  on  account  of  the  colore*! 
population,  so  long  as  those  States  raay  choose  to  abridge 
or  deu3'  to  that  population  the  political  rights  and  priv- 
ileges accorded  to  others. 

The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  met 
Dec.  8,  1866  and  adjourned  by  limitation  on  March  3rd, 
1867.  The  altitude  of  President  Johnson  had  become 
plain.  He  was  determined  to  run  away  with  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Reconstruction  aud  make  it  an  executive 
matter.  This  was  but  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  and  win  for  them  a  victory  their  amis  could  not 
force.  As  he  grew  defiaut  the  Congress  grew  resistive. 
There  were  mutteiinga  of  impeachment,  aud  the  time  did 
not  conduce  to  legislation  of  a  wholly  deliberative 
character.  The  most  important  mensures  of  the  session 
were  those  fixing  the  successions  of  the  Fortieth  and  suc- 
ceeding Congress  so  that  no  recess  could  occur,  and  to 
provide  efficient  governments  for  the  insurrectionary 
States,  one  of  the  requirements  being  that  they  must 
ratify  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  amendToents,  as  a 
condition  of  their  re-adniisHion  into  the  Union.  Tlie 
Tenure  of  office  Bill  was  also  passed  as  a  safeguai-d 
against  Executive  usurpations. 

All  these  measures  were  ridical,  yet  necessary-  They 
required  careful  formulation  and  aggretiisive  advocacy, 
and  none  contributed  more  to  their  adoption  than  Mr. 
Blaine.  His  speeches  upon  several  of  these  measures 
would  greatly  enrich  his  biography  if  space  permitted 
their  insertion,  but  as  it  does  not  we  must  be  content  %u 
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give  only  those  which  most  fuUy  map  the  times  and  show- 
Mr.  Blaine's  UDquestiooed  right  to  stiind  as  a  leading 
champion  of  Republican  views.  The  one  submitted  first 
was  not  delivered  in  the  House,  but  to  his  constituents 
in  mass  meeting  dui-ing  the  campaign  of  1860,  on  Aug.  29, 
at  Skowhegan,  Mo.>  Mr.  Blaine  having  received  a  third 
nomination  for  Congress  in  his  district.  His  theme  was 
'*  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  Basis  of  Reconstruc- 
tion."   He  said : — 


"  FELLOW-CmzENS, — The  questions  which  seemed 
most  pressing  at  the  close  of  the  war  last  year,  and  which 
for  a  time  demanded  the  largest  share  of  popular  atten- 
tion, related  to  the  fiuancts  of  the  nation,  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  our  currency,  to  the  funding  of  our  large  public 
debt.  These  have  since  been  overshadowed  by  the 
question  of  Reconstruction,  or,  rather,  by  the  dispute 
which  has  ensued  between  the  President  and  Congress  as 
to  the  terms  upon  which  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
should  be  re-admitted  to  tlie  right  of  representation  in 
Congress,  and  to  tliatfuU  rehabilitation,  as  members  of  the 
Union,  which  for  four  years  they  struggled  to  be  freed 
from. 

**  At  the  outset  it  appeared  as  if  the  difference  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  which  rapidly  ran  into  a 
decisive  quarrel  between  the  two,  would  prove  a  public 
calamity  ;  but  latterly  it  has  seemed  that  this  veiy  diverg- 
ence of  views,  this  conflict  of  authority,  will  lead  to  a 
m<ire  radical  and  more  lasting  settlement  of  all  the  issues 
that  grew  out  of  the  war,  than  would  have  been  reached 
if  the  President  and  Congress  had  hastily  agreed  upon 
the  terms  for  re-admittiug  the  Southern  States.  Conflicts 
in  the  moral  world  and  conflicts  in  the  political  world 
often   result  in  great  good ;  and  I  am  enough  of  m 
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>ptimi8t  to  believe  that  the  present  struggle,  based,  tss 
lust  presume  it  t<t  be,  on  au  houest  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  depurtraents,  will 
lead  to  a  broader  aftirmatioii  of  bucuaii  rights,  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  sections, 
more  effective  guaranty  of  the  liberties  and  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  so  recently  been  emancipated  from  cbat- 
^tel  slavery. 

'^  I  think  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  and  a  great  deal 
;if  useless  effort  have   been  expended  in  Congress  upon 
'abstract  questions  which  really  are  of  no  value  what-ever 
in  the  final  settlement  ot  the  grave  problems  now  at  issue. 
The  Congressional  Globe  of  the  late  session  is  laden  dowu 
iwith  discussions  as  to  the  exact  present  gfatuM  of  the  lute 
insurrectionary  States,  and   the  disputants  have  argued 
the  question  with  all  the  zeal  and  all  the  ability  of  those 
iincient  theologians  who  waxed  warm  over  theses  the  very 
meaning  of  which  is  now  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered, 
inalce   no   impression    whatever   upon  the  creeds  of  the 
'Christian    world.     Two  great  theories  have  been  main- 
stained  respecting  these  States.     The   first*  which  is  the 
foundation  of  President  Johnson*8  theorj'-  of  Reconstraotion, 
Js  that  the  States  were  never  out  of  the  Union,  that  they 
•never    ceased   to  be  members    of  the  Union,  that  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  remained  unimpaired.     The 
BBCond,  which  may  be  called   the  Congressional  basis  of 
tecnnstruction,  as  many  present  it,  is  that  these  States,  if 
lot  out  of  the  Union,  have  at  least  by  their  own  acts  of 
pecession  and  rebellion  lost  their  Statehoo^i^  if  they  be  not, 
jindeed,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Territories  ;  and  that 
it  rests  with  Congress  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be 
re-admitted  to  representation  in  Senate  and  House,  when 
fchey  yhall  be  ro  admitted,  and  the  terms  upOR  "which  they 
ill  be  i-e-admitted. 
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•*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  is  profitnblyFpent  which 
is  given  to  debating  these  abstract  questions,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  end,  these  theories  affect,  one  viraj  or  the 
other,  the  actual  legislation  which  has  for  the  time  be- 
come the  basis  of  Reconstruction.  The  large  majority  of 
the  xnember8  of  Congress  have  taken  no  great  part  in  tiiese 
opposing  speculative  plans,  but  have  rather  agreed  with 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Jjincolu  in  the  last  speech  he 
ever  made,  in  which  he  gave  n  faint  foreshadowing  of  bis 
own  views  of  Reconstruction.  Alluding  to  this  very 
question  as  to  whether  the  States  were  still  iu  the  Union, 
or  had  placed  themselves  outside  of  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
clared that  '^  it  is  not  practically  a  material  issue,*'  ami 
that  any  discussion  of  it  could  have  "no  other  effect  than 
the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  friends."  In  his  own 
quaint  way  Mr.  Lincoln  defined  what  to  him  had  ^Mdwaya 
seemed  the  exact  status  of  the  case."  "  We  all  agree," 
said  he,  "that  the  seceded  States  are  out  of  their  proper, 
practical  relation  with  the  Union,  and  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  Government  is  to  get  them  back  into  their  proper, 
practical  relation.  I  believe  it  is  easier  to  do  this  without 
deciding,  or  even  considering,  whether  thet^e  States  have 
tever  been  out  of  the  Union.  The  States  finding  them- 
selves once  more  at  home,  it  would  seem  immaterial  to  mo 
to  inquire  whether  they  had  ever  been  abroad." 

"Leaving  out  of  sight  all  theories,  therefore.  Congress 
nnally  came  to  a  decision  which  I  think  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  vot-ers  in  the  loyal  States  will  approve.  We 
said,  in  affect,  to  these  rebelStatcs,  that  having  withdrawn 
their  representatives  from  Congress  and  fought  for  four 
years  to  destroy  the  very  existence  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, we  intend  now  to  impose  certain  conditions 
upon  tiiem  before  they  shall  be  re-admitted  to  representa- 
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Sodthern  people,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  be  hard  or  ex- 
acting upon  them:  wo  do  not  intend  to  use  t ho  power 
that  Ih  in  our  hands  to  humiliate  or  degrade  them.     Oa] 
the  contrary,  we  intend  to  deal  Mith  them  in  a  more  mag-l 
nanimous  and  generous  manner  tlian  ever  rebels   were 
dealt  with  since  civil  government  was  established  among 
men.     Wo  are  willing  to  forget  all  that  they  have  done ; 
we  cast  out  of  our  memories  the  lives  that  have  been  lost, 
the  property  that  has  been  destroyed,  tlie  frightful  distress  ^ 
thaihas  been  created,  in  consequence  of  their  rebellion.   It 
isbetterthatit  be  ail  forgotten  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep! 
ocean  buried.     We  do  not  deal  with  them  in  a  Bptrit  of] 
revenge:  we  inflict  nothing  upon  them  for  the  pnat,  be- 
yond what  is  needful  for  the  safety  of  the  future, — for  itj 
is  only  to  the  future  that  we  now  look. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  aak  that  they  will  agree  to  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and, 
to  begin  with,  we  want  them  to  unite  with  us  in  broaden- 
ing the  citizenship  of  the  Republic.     The  slaves  reveuLly 
emaijcipated   by  proclamation,  and  subsequently  by  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  liavc  no  civil  status.   They  sliould  ^ 
be  made  citizens.     We  do  not,  by  making  them  citizens 
make  them  voters, — we  do  not,  in   this    Constitutional 
Amendment,  attempt  to  force  them  upon  Suulhern  wliite 
men  as  equals  at  the  ballot-box  ;  but  we  do  intend  that 
they  shall  bo  admitted  to  citizenship,  that  they  t^hall  have 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  that  they  shall  not,  any  moraj 
than  the  rebels  ishall,  be  depiived  of  life,  of  liberty,    ot 
property,  without  due  proeeit  of  /atr,  and  that  *Mhey  shuU 
not  be  dt'nied  the  equal  protection  of  the  law."     And  in 
making  this  extension  of  citlKcnship,  we  are  not  confininj 
the  breadth  aud  scope  of  our  efforts  to  the  negro.    i( 
for  the  white   man  a»  well.     We  intend    In  make  ritizen^ 
ship  National.     Heretufore,  a  mau  h:is  been   a  citizen  o| 
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the  United  Stales  becauHe  he  was  a  citizen  of  some  one  of 
the  States:  now,  wc  propose  ta  re  verso  that,  ami  make 
him  a  citizen  uf  any  State  where  he  chooncs  lo  rcuide,  \)y 
defining  in  advance  his  National  citizeusliip — and  our 
Amendment  declares  that  "all  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  Stales  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  Staten  and 
of  the  Statea  wherein  they  reside."  This  Amend- 
lueut  will  prove  a  great  beneficence  to  thia  genera- 
tion, and  to  all  who  shall  succeed  ua  in  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship  \  and  we  a^k  the  people  of 
tbe  revolted  Stated  to  consent  to  thiH  couditiou  as  an 
antecedent  step  to  their  re-admisaion  to  Congress  with 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

-  '*  But  that  is  not  all  we  ask.  The  white  people  of  the 
South  have  heretofore  had,  as  we  in  the  North  have 
thought,  an  unfiiir  advantage,  in  eounting  their  property 
in  the  basis  of  representation  against  the  6csli  and  blood 
of  the  North.  They  have  always  insisted  that  slaves  were 
pro[>erty', — as  much  as  horsesor  mules  or  lands, — and  they 
have  been  ready  to  fly  into  a  passion  and  to  commit 
violence  against  any  one  who  disputed  that  propnsition  ; 
and  yet  when  our  Federal  Government  was  formed  they 
insisted  that  three-fifths  of  all  the  persons  that  constituted 
this  property  should  be  included  in  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation in  Congress.  They  have  tbns  had  an  unfair  ad* 
raatage  in  every  Congre^  that  has  assembled  from  the 
rinsuguration  of  George  Washington  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Kebellion.  The  negroes  are  now  free  men,  and  in- 
stead of  three-fifths  entering  into  the  basis  of  repre«ent^ 
tion,  the  South  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  entire  five-fifths;  a;id  yet  the  Southern  whit«  men  do 
not  propose  to  allow  a  single  one  of  these  millions  of 
colored   men   to   vote.    TLi»  Constitutional  Amendment 
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wJiich  we  are  proposing  does  not  command  that  the 
Soulhcru  States  bhall  permit  the  colored  men  to  vote.  At 
wJiat  time  they  shall  advance  hira  to  fluffrage*  jn  what 
manner  lliey  shall  advance  him  to  suffrage,  this  ConBtitu* 
tionul  Amendment  leaves  to  their  own  discretioa.  It 
simply  sfiys  that  until  they  do  clothe  the  colored  man  with 
the  power  to  vote,  they  shall  not  include  him  in  the  bast« 
of  i-epresentation. 

**  I  ask  you  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  if  that  proposition 
is  net  ni\  absolutely  fair  and  equitable  one  to  the  white 
men  of  the  South?  I  have  never  met  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Lincoln^  Administration,  even  of  those  most  conserva- 
tive, who  was  not  ready  to  declare  that  the  system  of  Re- 
constrnction  thus  proptosod  is  not  only  just  to  the  white 
population  of  the  Soulh,  bnt  generous  ? — In  truth  it  con- 
sults the  prejudices  of  the  white  population  of  the  South 
even  farther  than  is  just  to  the  colored  n)en,  all  of  whom 
werelo^al  to  the  Union,  and  many  of  whom  fuughtfor  its 
preservation.  A  great  many  of  our  Northern  people,  a 
very  large  proportion,  I  know,  of  my  own  constiluenlsm 
this  Kennebec  District,  ilnd  fault  witli  the  proposed  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  does  not  directly  confer  snfifmge  upon  the  col- 
ored man.  Our  recent  Republican  State  Convention 
ado[)ted  a  resolution  unanimously  declaring  that  all  men, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color,  should  be  declared 
equal  in  civil  aud  political  rights;  and  I  know  that  while 
1  stjiud  here  urging  the  adoption  of  tlie  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  1  ara  asking  them,  in  the  once  derided  lan- 
guiige  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  '*  conquer  their  prejudices" 
and  take  the  Fourteeuth  Amendment  precisely  us  it  is 
flubmitted  for  ralification. 

*'  Proceeding  to  the  next  provision  of  the  Constitutiontd 
Amendment,  wc  say,  in  effect,  to  these  Southern  men  that 
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we  do  not  intend  to  prosecute  them  or  make  any  attempt 
to  punish  them.  The  war  is  over,  and  wc  hhall  not  dis- 
turb the  peace  now  reigning,  by  any  "bloody  assizes"  in 
the  South.  A  practical  amnesty  exists,  and  those  who 
toLik  part  in  the  rebellion  are  free  from  all  danger  of  tho 
law.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  intend,  if  we  can 
help  itt  that  the  men  who  had  been  members  of  Congrcs.s, 
who  had  servc<l  in  State  Legislatures,  who  had  been  offi- 
cers under  the  United  States  or  any  one  of  the  States, 
and  took  a  solemn  personal  oath  to  obey  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  tJien  forswore  themselves  and  rushed 
into  the  rebellion,  shall  come  back  to  the  councils  of  the 
Nation  until  two-thirds  of  Congress  shall  declare  that 
they  may  have  that  privilege.  As  for  the  great  ma.s8  *  f 
the  Southern  men  who  went  into  the  war,  they  are  per- 
fectly free  to  hold  any  office  to  which  they  may  be  chosen, 
just  as  free  as  Northern  men, — so  furasthisConstitutiitnul 
Amendment  aflfects  them.  We  aim  the  exclusion  only  nt 
the  class  who  are  special,  conscious  offenders,  and  the  ng- 
'gregate  of  tliis  class  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
whole  number  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Careful 
calculation  shows  that  these  disabilities  for  civil  service 
will  not  affect  more  than  fourteen  thousand  citizens  in  the 
entire  South,  ont  of  the  millions  that  were  engaged  in  in- 
surrection. 

"  We  have  still  a  fourth  condition  to  impose  upon  tho 
Southep(  States.  The  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Unigc  cost  a  vast  sum  of  money.  It  was  advanced  largely 
by^'our  own  peoplei  but  in  part  was  borrowed  in  Europe, 
citizens  who  loaned  to  the  Government  in  the  hour  of 
ts  distress  took  an  honorable  and  patriotic  risk  ;  all  for- 
eigners who  loaned  us  money  trusted  to  a  National  honor 
that  has  never  been  tarnished  ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Na- 
tion is  pledged  to  the  fair  and  strict  repayment  of  both 
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bitizen  nnd  alien,  on  terms  that  arc  nomiunted  in  the 
3f)ii(Js  which  each  received.  The  loj-al  men  who  control 
Doiigress  do  aot  intend  that  this  debt  shall  be  left  in  such 
position  thnt  an  adverse  nmjorily  in  the  Senate  and  House 
lay  at  any  time  withhold  payment,  or  even  thrcjiten  to 
Id  so  ;  and  therefore  we  bind  up  the  rights  of  the  public 
creditor  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  and  declare  that 
"the  validity  of  the  public  debt  shall  never  be  ques- 
tioned." More  than  that,  a  large  amount  of  thU  debt  was 
incurred  in  the  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
soldiers,  and  we  throw  around  that,  also,  the  munimentg 
of  the  Constitution^  declaring  that  it  stands  out  and  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  majority  in  both  Houses  to  change. 

*'  We  are  not  yet  through  with  these  conditions  for  the 
Southern  States,     One  or  two  more  still  remain.     The 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  so  called,  issued 
bonds  and  incurred  a  public  debt,  and  the  separate  Statea 
that  comjiosed  the  Confederacy  did  the  same,— all  in  sup- 
port of  the  war  against  the  Union.     The  people  who  ad- 
vanced money  on   these  bonds  deserve  to  lose  it.     They 
deserve  to  lose  it  if  they  were  citizens  of  the  rebellious 
States:  they  still  more  deserve  to  lose  it  if,  as  aliens, 
honorably  bound  not  to  aid  in  destroying  our  National 
life,  they  invested  their  money  in   these  securities  whose 
value  was  based  upon  the  hope  and  the  expectation  of 
■Dverthrowing  the  American   Union.     We  now   bin<l   it 
Hiown  by  a  Constitutional  Amendment,  that   "nolJ^Wte  of 
^■his  Union,**  or  tho  United  States,  if  that  were  ikjssHI^^ 
^Bonceive,  "shall  ever  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  of  al 
^niind  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion." 

**  One  step  farther,  still.  It  was  necessary  for  the  safety ' 
of  the  Union  to  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  a 
war  meaeure,  justified  by   the  law  of  Nations, — an  act 
ade  perfect  by  the  amended  organic  law  of  the  Hepublio. 
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There  may  be  some  danger  that,  as  years  go  by,  tlie  j>eo- 
jjle  of  lliB  South  Avho  were  in  rebelUou,  feeling  Uielossof 
their  slaves  and,  perhaps,  the  poverty  and  hardship  that 
retsnlted  from  tbut  loss,  will  usk  for  some  reniurieration 
fi*om  tlie  conquering  Government.  Aside  from  the  injus- 
tice of  the  domnud,  the  attempt  to  pay  il  miglit  imperil 
the  National  debt,  which  is  due  by  every  obligation  of 
honor,  and  therefore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  deemed  it  wise  to  insert  in  the  Constitution  that  *M}0 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave  shall  ever 
bB  paid  by  any  State  Government  or  by  the  National 
Government,  but  shall  forever  be  held  to  be  illegal  and 
void." 

And  then  we  asked,  although  it  was,  perhaps,  implied 
without  the  asking,  that  Congress  shall  reserve  to  itself, 
as  part  of  this  Amendment  to  the  organic  law  of  the  Re- 
public, the  power  "  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation," 
every  one  of  its  provisions. 

These  several  provisions  which  I  have  thus  somewhat 
elaborately  detailed,  constitute  the  proposed  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  could  only  be  proposed  to  the  States,  as  you  well 
know,  by  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  Congress.  As 
matter  of  fact,  it  received  tliree-fourths  iu  the  Senate  aud 
even  a  larger  proportion  iu  the  House, — the  vote  in  the 
Senate  being  3-3  aijea  to  11  noe6^  and  in  the  House  120  ayeu 
to  32  no€8.  It  is  now  before  the  States  of  this  Union  for 
ratification  or  rejection,  and  the  one  important  thing  for 
the  people  of  Maine  to  look  to  is  the  election  of  a  Legis- 
biturc  which  will  ratify.  All  the  loyal  StAtes,  together, 
ratifying  it  will  not  embody  it  in  the  ronstituti(m.  The 
theory  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  more  extreme 
men  of  tho  Republican  party  that  three-fourths  of  the 
States  required  by  the  Constitution  to  ratify  the  Amend- 
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lent,  slionld  under  present  circumstances  properly  mean 
^jrec-foiirtli8  of  the  loyal  SUiteH  ;  but  tlie  geiitT^il,  and  I 
tliiiik  the  witser,  concluaitm  uf  the  party  had  been  (.0  ad- 
here to  the  ratiiicatiou  of  tlii'ee-fourtliB  of  all  the  Stiites 
of  tlie  Union  as  required  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

Kwe  secure  three-fourths  of  all  the  States  the  validity  of 
le  Anitiudiuent  cau  never  be  questioned,  but  if  we  should 
tempt  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  three  fourths  of  the 
yal  States  are  all  that  are  required,  we  might  find  greiit 
trouble  in  the  future  wlien  the  possible  changes  of  puliti- 
I  cat  fortune  should  bring  our  opponents  into  power. 
I^H  **  Discarding  this  theory  and  adhering  to  the  old  ways, 
^Kie  situation  stands  IhuH*  viz.:  the  Soutliern  States  iiDit- 
^Bg  with  the  Northern  States  in  incorporating  in  the  Con- 
^^ftitutinn  the  provisiuna  I  have  set  before  y<iu,  shall  be  re- 
P^Buiiitud  to  all  their  former  rights  of  representation  in 
r  Congress,  and  shall  be  reclotbed  with  all  the  power  of  a 
State  in  the  Uiuon.  I  do  not  mean  that  Congress  has 
1  given  a  specific  pledge  to  that  eCFect,  but  I  do  mean  that 
I  such  is  the  general  undeistanding. — an  understanding  al- 
I  reaJy  made  explicit  and  practical  by  the  admission  of 
Tennessee  iraucdiately  after  her  ratification  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  legislature  of  that  State  was 
in  session  when  the  Amendment  was  finally  passed  by 
longresfl,  and  ratified  it  without  delay.  Immediately 
thereafter.  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  larger,  I 
believe,  in  both  branches  than  that  by  which  the  Amend- 
ment itself  was  adopted,  re-admitted  Tennessee  to  all  her 
ancient  rights  in  the  Union.  It  is  needless,  of  course,  to 
say  that  Congress  stands  ready  to  treat  in  the  same  man- 
ner any  other  Southern  State  wliich  is  ready  to  follow  the 
Ixitmple  of  Tennessee.  It  is  n<it  improbable,  therefore,  if 
■ae  councils  prevail  throughout  the  South,  that  the  entire 
liijon  will  be  restoi*ed  before  the  expiration  of  the  Thirty 
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ninth  Congress,  nnd  Itepresentatives  will  he  admitted  as 
so<fn  i\A  the  uew  apportionuieiit,  coimeqtieiit  upon  tho  new 
basis  uf  repicsciiluLion,  can  be  uonipliitetl. 

*' At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fuit-  Ut  slate  thnt  tf  ibc 
more  extreme  of  the  Secesbion  States  Khali  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  conditioim  now  ofTered,  Congress  will  not  stand 
etiU  and  wait  the  processes  of  delay  and  postponement 
which  certain  Southern  leaders  think  may  wear  out  the 
patience  of  the  North  and  carry  this  whole  question  into 
the  Presidential  election  two  years  hence.  A  large  pro- 
jwrtion  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  of  the  Senate 
desired  to  make  more  stringent  conditions  than  are  con- 
tained in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  Juunials  of 
both  branches  of  Congress  will  show  how  many  radical 
provisions  were  defeated,  and  if  now,  in  turn,  the  more 
conservative  provisions  that  are  submitted  shall  be  de- 
feated in  the  South,  the  authors  of  the  radical  policy  will 
gain  great  prestige  and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Nation.  There  are  many  men  who  believe  that  we  do  a 
wrong,  not  only  to  the  colored  man,  but  to  the  future  uf 
the  country,  by  declining  to  exact  suffrage  for  him  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  Keconslrnction.  But  the  more  mod- 
erate policy  prevailed,  and  the  question  is  left  to  the  wis- 
dom and  sound  judgment  of  the  lending  race  in  tho  South, 
with  a  penalty  of  decreased  representation,  which  in  ray 
judgment  will  in  time  furce  the  South  to  concede  suffrage 
to  tlie  colored  man.  Perhaps  a  concession  gained  in  tliat 
way  may  prove  to  be  stronger  and  more  securely  fortified 
than  a  direct  and  absolute  condition  imposed  by  Congress. 

"But  these  are  all  speculations.  The  actual  and  prac- 
tical duty  before  us  is  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. The  people  of  the  North  desire  a  complete  restor- 
ation of  the  Union  ;  commercial,  financial  and  manufac- 
turing intereata  demand  it:  our  safety  at  home,  onr  prefr- 
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tigo  abroad,  demand  it.  The  Democratic  iwrly  and  the 
South,  which  aie  in  f»ct  identical,  misrepresent  the  actual 
condition  of  aflairs  when  they  4lt*clare  that  tlie  RejmhU- 
cans  Aie  bent  on  keeping  the  Southern  States  out  of  the 
'  Union.  We  have  given  the  best  {iroof  of  oiu*  own  siti- 
eerity,  by  already  admitting  one  of  them,  and  by  laying 
down  the  moderate  conditions  upon  which  we  propose  to 
admit  them  all.  But  I  beg  you,  i  beg  the  Uepnblicans  of 
Maine,  who  constitute  the  groat  majority  of  the  entire 
people  of  our  State,  not  to  be  driven  into  any  surrender 
of  the  position  which  demands  of  the  Southern  States  thut 
they  shall  give  ua  security  for  the  future.  ludemnity  fur 
the  past  we  cannot  exact  from  them :  they  cannot  biiiig 
back  tlie  dead  that  sleep  in  honored  graves,  they  cannot 
repay  to  us  the  thousands  of  millions  of  money  that  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  war  to  retain  them  in  the  Union. 
Rut  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  dead,  and  as  a  soourity  for 
\rasted  treasure,  we  ask  that  these  States  sliall  be  so 
bound  by  obligations  of  duty  and  of  honor,  that  they  can- 
not again  disturb  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  or  again  sul»- 
jeot  the  loyal  States  to  costly  saciifice  of  blood  and  to  the 
destruction  of  the  National  resources. 

"  1  am  often  asked,  during  my  canvass  of  the  District, 
what  Congress  will  do  if  the  Southern  States  refuse  to 
occcpt  this  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  condition  to  their 
restoration  to  the  Union.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  any 
sense  empowered  to  answer  that  question :  I  can  only 
give  you  my  own  opinion,  and  assure  3'ou  of  ray  own 
action.  My  judgment  is  that  if  the  Soutiiern  States  reject 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  refuse  to  return  to  the 
Union  subject  to  its  conditions,  they  will  be  kept  out  un- 
til they  accept  what  to  them  will  be  a  still  liarsher  condi-j 
taon,  but  what  to  our  view  in  Maine  would  be  the  mor 
just  condition, — of  accepting  impartial  manhood  eufirage^ 
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without  regard  to  creeds  caste  or  color,  as  the  basis  of 
their  re-adioission  to  representation  in  Congress.  I  know 
that  the  Southern  States  are  stimulated  by  leading  North- 
ern DemocraU  and  by  all  the  force  of  President  Johnson's 
Administration,  to  resist  and  reject  the  invitation  con- 
tained in  the  Bubuiissiou  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
They  believe  that  a  revolution  in  public  npinion  can  be 
effected  against  the  Republicans,  that  the  more  prolonged 
the  exclusion  of  the  Slates  the  more  radical  the  revolt  will 
.be  against  the  power  of  Congress,  and  that  if  the  Southem 
^States  will  stand  out  solidly  against  tlie  Fourteenth 
Amendment  they  will  soon  be  re  enforced  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  Northern  States  to  give  them  the  control  of 
Congress  and  the  dictation  of  their  own  terms  for  re- 
entering the  Union. 

••  You  can  judge  as  well  as  I,  fellow-citiiens,  as  to  the 
probability  of  these  calculations  of  our  opponents  being 
fulfilled.  But  it  is  no  time  for  us  to  tarry  iu  speculation. 
Action,  prompt  and  decisive  is  the  demand  of  the  hour. 
We  can  do  much  to  prevent  their  fulfdlment.  We  can 
influence  the  public  opinion  of  Maine ;  we  can  send  a 
united  Republican  delegation  to  Congress;  we  can  give  a 
large  popular  majority  to  our  gallant  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, General  Chamberlain,  who  represents  the  aggre- 
gate Republican  opinion  of  the  State  on  all  the  issues  in- 
volved. I^t  us  not  stop  to  think  of  what  other  States 
may  do«  but  let  us  employ  the  few  remaining  days  of  this 
canvass,  not  merely  in  defeating  the  Democratic  party — 
for  that  result  is  already  assured — but  in  defeating  it  by 
so  large  and  so  overwhelming  a  vote  as  will  emphasize  the 
opinion  of  Maine  and  thereby  influence  the  judgment  of 
other  States.  Let  us  in  this  way  give  warning  to  the 
Southern  States  that  if  they  reject  the  conditions  now 
offered  them,  they  will  not  be  tendered  &  second  time  in 
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f.lie  same  form,  and  each  time  they  are  rejected  they  will 
probably  have  an  addilioual  exuctiou  pkced  u]>ori  them, — 
not  from  revenge  upon  the  citizens  of  those  SUttoe,  but 
because  of  the  rcuson  for  Btiingent  exaction  which  their 
dc6artt  rejectiun  of  fair  terms  and  their  tntculeiit  dispotii- 
tioti  would  demand  as  esscntiid  to  u  safe  system  of  Kecon- 
etrucliuu.  I  think  in  the  pteiieut  crisis  it  might  be  well 
for  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  South  to  refresh 
their  minds  with  the  moral  contained  in  theaucienl  fable 
of  the  Syb^'Uine  Books.'* 

This  eloquent  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  the  key  to  the  situation  in  Maine  and  in 
the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Blaine  was  electt^d  upon  the 
iasue  it  presented  by  a  majority  of  6.591,  nearly  double 
Ills  first  majority,  and  the  large^it  by  far  he  ever  secured 
in  his  District. 

Fluslied  with  his  victory  he  entered  the  Second  Session 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  to  press  the  question  home 
on  the  Nation,  whether  the  late  rebels  should  wield  the 
entii*e  civil  power  of  the  South.  This  matter  became 
momentous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  those  States 
had  rejected  Reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  His  remarks  touching  this  question, 
delivered  on  Dec.  10,  1S66,  were  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Chaikman, — The  popular  elections  of  1866  have 
decided  that  the  lately  rebellious  States  shall  not  be 
re*admitt«d  to  the  privilege  of  representation  in  Congress 
on  any  less  stringent  condition  than  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  Constitutional  Amendment.  But  those  elections 
have  not  determined  that  the  privilege  nf  representation 
shall  bo  given  to  those  States  as  an  immediate  consequence 
of  adopting  the  amendment.  In  that  respect  the  dooiBiou 
of  the  loyal  people  has  been  rather  negative  than  affirma- 
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tivc ;  expressive  of  the  least  that  would  be  accepted 
rather  than  indicative  of  the  raosi  that  might  be  demanded. 
Had  the  Southern  States,  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, accepted  the  amendment  promptly  and  in  good 
faith,  (IS  a  definitive  basis  of  adjustment,  the  loyal  States 
would  have  indorsed  it  as  such,  and  the  second  session  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  would  have  been  Ui^ely 
engaged  in  perfecting  the  details  for  the  full  and  com- 
plete repi'esentatiun  of  all  the  States  on  the  new  basis  of 
apportionment. 

"The  Southern  States,  however,  have  not  accepted  the 
amendment  as  a  basis  of  adjustment,  but  liave  on  the 
other  hiind  vehemently  opposed  it ;  every  one  of  them 
tlmt  has  thus  far  ncted  on  the  question,  with  the  exception 
of  Tennessee,  having  defiantly  rejected  it.  This  absolute 
and  obdurate  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  States  to  accept 
the  amendment  as  the  condition  of  their  regaining  the 
jTivilcgo  of  representation,  certainly  relieves  Congress 
from  whatever  promise  or  obligation  may  have  been 
originally  implied  in  regard  to  admitting  them  to  repre- 
Bentntion  upon  their  adopting  tlie  amendment  — this 
promise,  or  implication,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  term 
it,  being,  by  universal  understanding,  conditioned  on  tho 
Southern  States  accepting  the  amendment  in  good  faith, 
as  was  significantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Tennessee. 

But  evc^n  if  the  Constitutional  Amendment  should  be 
definitely  accepted,  South  as  well  as  North,  as  the  con- 
dition on  which  the  rebel  States  are  to  regain  the  privilege 
of  Congressional  rcprcsentatiim,  tho  actual  enjoyment  of 
that  privilege  would  of  necessity  be  postponed  until  the 
terras  of  the  amendment  could  be  complied  with,  and  that 
would  involve  a  somewhat  uncertain  period  of  time.  I 
take  it  for  granted,  aa  I  did  when  1  voted  for  tho  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  and  as  I   presume  every   ottier 
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to-day,  the  aggregate  number  of  representatives  from  the 
late  slave  Stat^'H  would  be  eighty-five,  and  from  the  free 
States  one  hundred  and  fifty -six — making  a  House  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  in  all.  And  yet  if  those  two 
hundred  and  forty-ono  members  were  divided  bntwccu  the 
free  and  slave  States  on  the  basis  of  the  representative 
population  as  directed  by  the  Constitutional  Amendment, 
the  slave  States  would  have  but  fifty-eight  members, 
while  the  free  States  would  have  one  hundred  and  eighty 
three. 

"A  corresponding  change  would  be  wrouglit  in  the 
Electoral  Colleges.  Were  the  Government  to  {>ermit  nu 
election  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  1868  on  the 
basis  assigned  by  the  census  of  1860,  the  late  slave  States 
would  have  115  electoral  votes,  while  the  free  Slates 
would  have  198.  But  on  the  actual  basis  contemplated 
by  the  Constitutional  Am(>udment  the  late  slave  State;* 
would  have  but  88,  while  the  free  States  would  have  225. 
On  the  old  basis  the  free  States  would  thus  have  n 
majority  of  83,  while  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  they  would  have  a  majority  of  127;  n  net 
differenoo  of  44  electoral  votes  in  favor  of  the  free  Stat<*s. 

**  In  view  of  these  results,  which  are  the  plainest  arith- 
metical deductions,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  free 
States,  even  if  they  were  to  adhere  to  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  as  the  ultimatum  of  adjustment,  would  con- 
nent  to  have  the  lately  rebellious  States  admitted  to  repre- 
sentation  here   and   to   a  participation  in  the  Electoral 
Colleges  antil  the  relative  and  proper  strength  of  th<» 
several  States  should  be  adjusted  anew  by  a  special  cen 
and  by  an  apportionment   made   in   pursuance   tlyal 
It  was  in  this  belief  and  with  these  views  that  atiair^, 
session  of  Congress  I  framed  a  bill  providing  foiate  on 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  St 
bill  was  ou  my   motion  referred  to  the  R< 


Committee,  and  has  never  been  roported  to  the  House  ly 
that  Committee  eitfier  favorably  or  adversely. 

"  What  then  shall  be  done  ?  The  people,  so  far  as  I 
represent  them,  have  plainly  spoken  in  the  late  elections, 
aud  the  iuterprelation  of  their  voice  is  not  dlCGoult.  They 
hiive  pronounced  with  unnildtaknble  emphabis  in  favor  of 
1h;  Constitutional  Amendment  with  the  superadded  jtnd 
indispensable  prerequisite  of  inauhood  suflVitge.  TJie 
Coristitutional  Amendment  with  its  definition  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  with  its  guaranty  i>r  the  national  obliga- 
tions, and  with  its  prohibition  of  the  assumption  of  tho 
rebel  debt,  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  onr  organic  law. 
We  cannot  surrender  its  provisions,  and  the  rebel  States 
cannot  by  their  utmost  resistance  defeat  its  ullimiue 
ftdnption.  It  is  too  late  to  deny  or  even  to  argue  the 
right  or  power  of  the  Government  to  impose  upon  tho^^o 
States  conditions  precedent  to  their  resumption  of  the 
privilege  of  representation.  The  President  set  the  example 
by  exacting  three  highly  important  concessions  from  those 
States  as  hU  basis  of  reconstruction.  Congress  ftdlowed 
by  imposing  four  other  conditions  as  tV*  basis  of  recon- 
struction. Now  the  people  have  spoken,  demanding  one 
additional  condition  as  their  basis  of  reconstruction,  and 
that  condition  is  Uie  absolute  equality  of  American  citi- 
zens in  civil  and  politiciil  rights  without  regard  to  caste, 
color,  or  creed. 

"  The  objection  in  the  popular  miud  of  the  loyal  Stiitt-s 
^(o  the  Constitutional  Amendment  as  a  basis  of  final 
^^nJjustment,  is  not  directed  to  whnt  that  amendaient  will 
^^^  **'^t,  but  to  what  it  will  not  effect.     Among  the  objects 

■  fullrne  importance  which  it  will  not  effect  is  the  abso- 

■  of  18t*tectiou  of  the  two  classes  in  the  South  to  whom 

■  franchis^mijent  owes  a  special  debt, — the  loyal  while 
^^^r  *  ■  '*^**»e  loyal  black  men.  The  amendment,  if  made 
^^^^^^^^      filial  adjuatmeiit  witJiout  further  mjUfXiMi 
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leaves  the  rebel  element  of  the  South  in  posseasiou  of  the 
local  governjiieats,  fi"ee  to  pei:secutc  the  Union  men  of  all 
coinplexiuiis  in  imiiiberleHS  waya,  and  to  tltpnve  them  of 
all  parLicipatiuu  iu  civil  afiuirs,  proviiied  they  will  submit 
to  a  ctirtailed  reprettentatiiin  in  Congress  as  the  penalty. 
The  danger  ia  that  they  would  accept  the  infliction  on 
tbemselves  in  order  to  secure  the  power  of  visiting  the 
loyalists  with  a  full  niejLsure  of  vengeance ;  just  as  certain 
religious  denoiuinatiuus  iu  Eugland,  at  various  ttuics 
under  tlie  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  favored  measures  of  pro- 
scription which  bore  wilh  some  hardship  on  themselves, 
because  they  were  enabled  thereby  to  punish  some  rival 
and  hated  sectaries  with  positive  severity  and  cruelty. 

"  Anioncf  (lie  most  solemn  duties  of  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment is  the  protection  of  those  citizens  who,  under  gi-eat 
temptations  and  amid  great  perils,  maintain  their  faith 
and  their  loyalty.  Tlie  obligatiou  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  loyalists  of  the  South  is  supreme,  and 
they  must  take  all  needful  means  to  provide  that  protec- 
tion. Tlie  most  needful  is  the  gift  of  free  suffrage,  and 
that  must  be  guaranteed.  There  is  no  protection  you  can 
extend  to  a  man  so  effective  and  conclusive  as  the  (>ower 
to  protect  himself.  And  in  assuring  protection  to  the 
loyal  citizen  you  assure  permanency  to  the  Government. 
The  bestowal  of  suffrage  is  therefore  not  merely  the  dis- 
charge of  a  personal  obligation  toward  those  who  are 
enfranchised,  but  it  is  the  most  far-sighted  provision 
against  social  disorder,  the  surest  guaranty  for  peace, 
prosjxirity,  and  public  justice." 

In  tlie  Thirty-ninth  Congress  Mr.  Bhiine  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  War  Debts  of  Loyal 
States  and  member  of  the  Committe  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  on  the  Select  Committee  of  one  from  each  State  on 
the  Death  of  President  Lincoln. 
IG 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

IN  TEnS   FOBTIDTII    CONOTlESS. 

The  Fortieth  Congress  met  in  exirft  sesaion  on  Marel 
6, 1867,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  previous  session.  Tbe 
issues  betweeu  the  Congress  and  President  Johnson  had 
resulted  in  llio  choico  of  138  Republicans  and  47  Demo- 
cnits  in  the  House.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  re-flecte<l 
S[}eakcr.  Foltlical  legiislution  was  not  the  design  of  llie 
Bcssioti.  lb  was  there  fur  police  purposes  und  to  secure  a 
contiriuity  of  sessions,  which  it  did  by  adjournments  till 
the  regular  session  of  Deo.  2,  1807,  Mr.  Blaine  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  sitiiation  tn  make  a  brief  visit  to  Europe. 
While  absent,  what  afterward  became  known  as  the 
•»  Greenback  craze  "  broke  out  and  found  ndvocHtcs  among 
some  prominent  men,  notably  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr. 
Butler.  Pendleton  had  introiluced  a  measure  looking  to 
tlie  payment  of  the  interest  upon  U.  S.  Bonds,  and  even 
the  principal,  in  currency,  and  it  had  found  sudli  ablo 
ndvocatea  as  to  quite  dumb-found  stateKmen  of  a  5eri» 
ona  turn.  Of  all  national  quefttions  those  relating  to 
finanoe  were  the  moat  difficult  to  handle  prior  to  iho 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  Few  indeed  were  the 
men  equal  to  the  task  of  laying  down  and  advocating 
safe,  broad-guago  principles  relative  to  money,  and  fewer 
still  were  ca|mble  of  meeting  and  overthrowing  the  dim- 
gcroua  plausibilities  of  those  who  sought  to  undermine 
national  credit  by  making  the  currency  seiTQ  iUegiti- 
mate  purpnnes.  It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Blaine's  credit  that 
(S62) 
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lie  struck  the  first  decisive  blow  at  the  uutleriuining 
eflfect  of  Mr.  rendleton's  and  Mr,  Hutlcr'»  theoriei*.  This 
he  did  iu  the  extra  session  of  the  Fortieth  Coogreiid 
which  met  Nov.  21,  1807.  He  had  evidently  spent  much 
time  and  research  on  his  speech,  and  when  it  cumu,  it 
(  not  only  fell  like  a  blow  on  hid  opponenta,  but  electri- 
fied the  Country.  The  Houao  was  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  tlie  Union,  ou  Kov.  26,  1807,  %¥heu 
Mr.  Blaine  arose  and  said  : — 


Mr.  Chairman, — Within  the  past  few  months,  tome 
erroneous  and  mischievous  views  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  regard  to  the  nature  of  tlie  public  obligation 
in»posed  by  the  debt  of  the  United  States.  Without 
stopping  to  notice  the  lesser  lights  of  the  new  doctrine, 
and  not  caring  to  analyze  the  various  forms  of  repudi- 
ation suggested  from  irresponsible  sources  Ihroughuut 
the  country,  I  propose  to  review,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the 
position  contemporaneously  assumed  by  two  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen — the  one  from  the  West,  the  other 
from  the  East — the  one  the  late  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  Vice-Presidency — [Mr.  Pendleton  of 
Ohio] — the  other  a  prominent  member  of  this  House  from 
the  strongest  Republican  district  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts [General  Butler]. 

The  position  of  these  gentlemen  I  understand  to  he 
simply  this :  that  the  principal  of  the  United  States  b&t^ds^ 
known  as  the  Jive-twentieti^  may  be  fairly  a^id  legally  paid  in 
p*iper  currency  by  the  Government  ofter  the  erpiration  of 
five  yean  from  t/te  date  of  ieme* 

"A  brief  review  of  llie  origin  of  the  6ve-twenty  bonds 
will  demonstrate,  I  think,  that  this  position  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  National  Got- 
ernment ;  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
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tile  law ;  tliat  it  contemptuously  ignores  tbe  commo 
dcrstandlng  between  borrower  and  lender  at  the  tin 
loan  WAS  negotiated  ;  and  that  finally^  even  if  such 
of  pa3'ment  were  hononible  and  practicable,  it  s 
prove  disastrous  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  Gc 
ment  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  couutry.  ^M 
the  attention  and  the  indulgence  of  the  Housed 
recapitulate  the  essential  facts  in  support  of  my  asse 

"The  issue  of  the  iive-twenty  bonds  was  orig; 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  25»  1862,  which  pro 
for  the  large  amount  of  1^500.000,000.  It  is  thia 
U'hich  was  successfully  disposed  of  by  Jay  Coo|H 
in  1863,  and  of  which  a  great  proportion  was  subse^ 
purchased  by  foreigu  capitalists.  It  will  be  borne  in 
that  up  to  that  time  in  all  the  loan  bills  passed  by 
gress  not  one  word  had  ever  been  said  in  regard  tc 
payment  either  of  bond  or  coupon ;  and  yet  it  vi 
equally  borne  in  mind  that  coin  payment,  both  c 
princi]>al  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  has  be€ 
invai'iable  rule  from  the  foundation  of  the  govern; 
No  instanco  to  the  contrary  can  be  found  in  our  hi) 
In  the  pithy  language  of  Xatlianiel  Maron,  **our  Gc 
ment  was  a  hard-money  Government,  founded  by 
money  men,  and  its  debts  were  hord-money  debts." 

**It  will  be  still  further  borne  in  mind  that  whc 
bill  authorizing  the  original  issue  of  five-twenties  wi 
der  discussion  in  Congress  no  man  of  any  party,  eitj 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  ever  intimated  that  those' 
were  to  be  paid  in  any  thing  else  than  gold  or  silver 
issue  of  legal-tender  notes  of  contenipiiraneous  origi 

Lrarded  as  a  temporary  expedient,  forced  upon 
the  cruel  necessities  and  demands  of  war,  and  it  wa 
versally  conceded  that  the  specie  basis  was  to  be  res 
long  before  the  bonds  should  mature  for  payment. 
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order  that  the  public  creditor  might  have  the  nmplesfc 
asaurance  of  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  in 
cmn  it  was  specially  enacted  that  all  duties  on  imports 
should  be  paid  in  coin,  and  the  amount  thus  raised  was 
distinctly  pledged,  not  only  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
in  coin,  but  to  the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ul- 
timate redemption  of  the  principal  in  coin.  This  provi- 
sion is  so  important  that  I  quote  it  entire.  After  pruvid- 
iog  that  the  duties  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  the  act  devotes 
the  amount-  so  collected  to  the  following  specific  pur- 
poses : — 

"  First,  to  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  Interest  on  the  booda 
of  tha  UDlted  8tatci. 

•*  Second,  To  th©  purchaeo  or  payment  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  within  each  Ascal 
year  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1862,  whioh  Is  to  be  set  apart  oa 
a  slnklDg-fiind,  and  the  Interest  of  which  shall  be  tn  likemao- 
ner  applied  to  the  purvbase  or  paymeut  of  the  public  debt,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  direct.'* 

**  Much  carpiiTg  and  criticism  have  been  expended  on 
the  second  clause  of  this  provision,  mainly  by  those  who 
seem  desirous  of  wresting  and  distorting  ita  plain  und 
obvious  meaning.     Brushing  aside  all  fine  Kpun  construc- 
tion and  cunning  fallacy,  it  is  manifest  that  the  sinking- 
fund  herein  authorized  was  primarily  to  be  formed  from 
coin,  and  that  it  was  only  to  be  invested  and  re-investec 
in  securities  whose  interest  was  equally  pledged  in  c/^n ; 
that  this  process  was  not  to  be  confined  to  aiyi^i^pecific 
number  of  years,  but  was  limited  only  by  the  4^mouiit  and 
the  duration   of  the   debt   which   was  ultin«S(ately  to  be 
redeemed   by   the   sinking-fund   thus   const'Otuted.      The 
sinking-fund  was  thus  to  receive  an  annu.'Ml  increment  in 
coin  amounting  to  the  one-hundredth  parti't  of  the  entire 
debt  of  the  Government ;  and  tliis  incre»^^nent  was  to  be 
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mndo  this  sterMing  statement  in  answer  to  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  my  huuorable  frieud  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Spalding],  and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
quoted  it  in  his  argument  on  this  question  as  though  it 
had  been  made  when  the  five-twenty  bill  was  originally 
introcluced,  and  was  to  be  taken  as  the  authorized  opinion 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  that  time.  I  have 
already  shown  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
a  firm  advocate  of  coin  payment,  and  that  a  considerable 
period  had  elapsed  before  he  experienced  his  marvelous 
change  of  opinion  on  this  question.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
gentleman  frum  Pennsylvania  to  say  that,  late  as  he  was 
in  this  declaration,  lie  was  in  advance  of  other  gentlemen 
who  have  since  figured  prominently  as  advocates  of  the 
doctrine.  Should  this  scheme  of  repudiation  ever  suc- 
ceed, it  is  but  just  to  give  the  gentleman  from  Pcnnsyl- 
yania  the  honor  of  first  proi)osing  it.  He  announced  it 
on  this  floor  while  yet  the  gentleman  from  Massiichusetts 
was  doing  honorable  service  on  the  tented  field,  and  while 
Mr.  Pendleton  was  still  adhering  to  those  hard-money 
theories  of  which  ho  was  a  conspicuous  defender  during 
his  service  in  this  Honse. 

*'  But  I  digress.  I  was  stating  that  while  the  original 
five-twenty  bill  was  pending  tiie  declaration  that  the 
bonds  were  redeemable  in  coin  was  constantly  repeated. 
It  was  the  ground  assumed  by  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  so  far  as  the  record  shows, 
and  it  was  likewise  the  ground  taken  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fessenden  and  other  mem- 
bers being  on  record  in  many  ways  to  that  effect.  While 
so  many  gentlemen  in  both  branches  of  Congress  were 
repeating  that  these  bonds  were  redeemable  in  coin,  it  is 
&  significant  circumstance,  as  already  intimated,  that  no 
one  ventured  the  opposite  opinion.     The  universality  of 
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the  aiiderBtanding  at  that  time  ie  tbsit  which  rettders  a 
liiiferent  construclioii  now  so  ^eI)IThen^ihle.  Mr.  I'etulle- 
toD  was  pretMint  in  liisiteat  during  the  whole  iIi»cLi«i»ion  of 
the  meaanre,  and  he  was  an  active  uiul  fr*T(]uent  |>arlivi- 
paot  Llicroin.  Then  wu»  Lis  time  to  have  eounctated  his 
scheme  of  greenback  payment  if  be  ever  intended  it  in 
good  faith.  As  a  geotleinan  of  candor,  Iiowever,  1  uni 
Hure  ho  will  coufesd  that  he  never  dreamed  of  eueh  aa 
idea  till  long  after  the  bond*  were  purcliased  by  the  |ieo- 
plc,  and  possibly  not  until  aome  prospect  of  party  ndvnu- 
lago  lured  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  theory  which  is 
equally  at  war  with  the  Letter  of  the  law  and  with  aountl 
principles  of  finance. 

**  After  the  hill  became  a  law  Mr,  Chase,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  proceeded  to  pliice  the  loan  formally  cm 
the  market,  and  following  the  uuifurm  previous  practice 
of  the  Government,  and  espiecinlly  adopting  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  otlier  geutleiuen  in  both 
branches  of  Congresa,  he  ofEciaDy  proclaimed  through 
the  loan  agenti^  of  the  Government  that  the  five-twenty 
bonds  were  '*a  nix  per  cent  loan^  the  interest  and  prinei* 
pal  payahU  in  coin.**  It  was  on  this  basis,  with  this  un- 
Jorstauding,  with  this  public  proihimtition,  that  the  pei> 
pie  were  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  loan.  They  bad  the 
assurance  of  an  unbroken  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
lovemment,  rendered  still  more  significant  by  the  provi* 
Bion  for  a  sinking  fund  in  coin ;  they  bad  the  gener.il 
assurance  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  especially  ex- 
pressed througlt  the  appropriate  channels  of  the  chairman 

^f  Finance  in  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of  Ways  and 
MeanH  in  the  House,  and  further  and  finally  enforced  by 
distinct  declaration   to  that  effect  by  the  public  adver- 

'tiseraent  proposing  the  loan  to  the  people,  issued  by  the 
authority  ofs^he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     If  anything 
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could  coDBlitwte  an  honorable  contract  between  borrower 
and  lender — between  Government  and  [x-ople— then  was 
it  a  contract  that  the  five-twenty  boudti  tthould  be  re- 
deemed in  coin. 

^*  I  hiive  been  thus  minute^  and  possibly  tedious,  in  re- 
gard to  the  facts  attending  the  issue  of  the  first  series  of 
fivc'twentii's  because  in  effect  that  estublit^lied  the  rule  for 
all  subsequent  issues.  The  principle  laid  flown  so  clearly 
in  the  proposal  for  the  lirst  loan  was  steadily  adhered  to 
afterward.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  ehainniin  of  Ways 
and  Means  [Mr.  Stevens],  as  I  have  already  said,  elianged 
his  ground  on  the  question,  but  he  failed  t-o  intluence  Con- 
gress, notwithstanding  his  parade  of  terrible  figures  show- 
ing the  utter  impossibility  of  over  paying  coin  interest,  to 
say  nothing  of  coin  principal.  The  gentleman  can  recall 
his  statistics  with  amusemeuU  if  not  with  advantage,  from 
that  grave  of  unfulfilled  prophecies  to  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  us,  have  sent  many  baseless  predic- 
tions. 

**Tho  next  loan  bill  passed  by  Congress  was  that  of 
March  3,  1863,  auihorizing  the  bnrrowing  of  ^900,000,- 
000.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  ten-forty  act,  and 
it  contains  the  special  provision  that  both  principal  and 
interest  shall  be  payable  in  coin.  But  this  provision  was 
never  inserted  by  way  of  discrimination  against  the  five- 
twenties,  implying  that  they  were  to  be  paid  in  paper  cur- 
rency. Its  origin'  palpably  discredits  any  such  inference. 
It  was  moved  as  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Thomaa  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  it  was  moved  to  meet  and  repel  the  first 
covert  insinuation  that  any  bond  of  the  United  States  was 
redeemable  in  anything  else  than  coin.  The  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  in  apparent  forgetfulness  of  his  declar- 
ation the  preceding  year,  had  for  the  first  time  intimated 
that  the  principal  of  United  States  bonds  was  payable  in 
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)inper  monoy,  nnd  the  Amendment  of  Mr.  Thomas*  its  t>.« 
(liscussiou  reported  hi  the  Globe  clearly  disclones,  was  in- 
tended as  a  sharp  protest  agninst  this  heresy  of  the  gen- 
tlemuti  from  Pennsylvania,  atid  as  such  it  -was  adopted  by 
the  House  by  a  majority  so  overwhelming  that  its  oppo- 
nents did  not  call  a  division.  During  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Horton  of  Ohio,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means,  and  a  gentleman  of  very  high  character  in  every 
res{>ect,  said : — 

"I  wish  to  state  here  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  in  framing  this  bill,  never   dreamed   that   theselj 
twenty -year  bonds  were  to  be  payable  in  anything  otherl 
than  coin  until  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Stevens]  told  it  yesterday  upon  the  floor  of  the  House." 

'^In  this  connection  I  desire  the  Bpecial  attention  of 
the  House  to  one  fact  of  conclusive  import,  and  it  is 
this :  at  the  time  this  ten-forty  loan  bill  was  passed, 
March  3,  1863,  only  ^26,000,000  of  the  five-twenty  loan, 
authorized  the  year  before,  bad  been  disposed  of.  It  was 
in  the  succeeding  summer  and  autumn  of  1863,  especially 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Union  arms  at  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg,  that  those  marvelous  sales  of  $500,000,000 
were  effected  through  the  Government  agency  of  Joy 
Cooke  &  Co.  And  yet  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts would  have  us  believe  that  tlie  people  subscribed  for 
a  loan  of  8500,000,000  that  was  payable  in  five  years  in 
paper  currency,  when  another  loan,  for  a  larger  amount, 
to  run  forty  years,  expressly  payable  in  coin,  was  already 
authorized  and  about  to  be  pnt  on  the  market.  Such  a 
conclusion  cannot  be  reconciled  even  with  the  common 
sanity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  proverbial  shrewdness,  of 
those  who  invested  their  money  iu  the  five-twenty  loan. 
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Everyone  can  see,  sir,  that  not  one  dollar  of  the  five  twenty 
loan  could  have  been  disposed  of  on  the  undcnitanding 
that  the  bonds  were  redeemable  in  currency,  white  another 
loan  for  a  longer  period,  possibly  at  the  same  rate  of 
iutereett,  for  the  bill  no  allowed,  and  abtsulutely  redeem- 
able  ill  coin,  was  already  authorized,  and  immediately  to 
be  offered  to  the  public. 

*'•  The  next  loan  bill  in  the  order  of  time  was  the  act 
of  March  3,  1864,  which  was  merely  supplementary  to 
the  tt^uforty  bill,  whose  history  I  have  just  reviewed.  It 
covered  the  amount  of  1200,000,000,  and,  like  the  bill  to 
which  it  formed  a  supplement,  it  provided  for  both  in- 
terest and  principal  to  be  paid  in  coin.  Under  this  bill 
more  tlian  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars 
were  negotiated,  partly  in  ten-forties,  and  partly  in  five- 
twenties;  by  far  tbe  greater  part  in  the  former.  But  as 
some  five-twenties  were  negotiated  under  it,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  even  on  the  line  of  logic  which 
he  has  sought  to  travel,  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  payable  in  coin,  and  hence,  according  to 
hia  theor}',  some  of  the  five-twenties  are  redeemable  in 
coin  and  some  in  paper — a  distinction  which  has  never 
yet  been  proclaimed,  and  the  equity  of  which  would 
hardly  be  apparent  to  the  holders  of  the  same  description 
|Of  bonds — identical  in  phrase,  and  differing  only  in  the 
subordinate  and  immaterial  circumstance  of  date. 

Tbe  last  loan  bill  to  which  J  need  specially  refer  is  that 
of  June  30,  18(J4,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  five- 
twenties  bearing  that  date  were  issued.  The  seven-thir- 
ties, authorized  by  the  same  act,  as  well  ns  by  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  Jan.  28  and  March  8,  1866,  were  convertible 
into  five-twenties  of  the  same  tenor  and  description  with 
those  whose  issue  was  directly  authorized ;  so  that  in 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  loan  bill  of  June  30,  1864^1 
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shall,  in  effect,  close  the  narrative  of  Cungressionol  pro* 
ceeiliiigii   in  regard  to  live-twenty  bnii<lH.     The  lii^tory  of 
that  bill  shall   be  brief.     It  was  di&t'UHbed   in  its  various 
pruviMuiiti  very  elaborutely  iu  both  brunches  of  Cungreas. 
As  reported  fioni  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  wasj 
worded  like  all  previous  boniU^  ptoinibing  to  pay  so  many 
dollars  to  the  holderf  without  specifying  that  ihey  were  to 
be  uuy   thing  eUe  than   coin   dollars,  iu  which  United 
State:i  bonds  had  always  been  paid.     Toward  the  close  of^ 
the  discussion  Mr.  Brooks  of  New  York,  then,  as  now,  tin 
rocuibcr  of  this  House,  moved   to  iuscrt  au  nniendment 
providing  especially  that  th&  bonds  should  be  '^'•payable  in 
coin.*'     Mr.    Orooks   was   answered    by    Mr.   Hooper  of 
Massachusetts,  on  behiilf  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, as  foUow&>~ 


"The  bill  of  last  year,  the  $000,000,000  bill,  con- 
tained these  words,  but  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  or 
considered  expedient  to  insert  them  in  this  bill.  I  will 
send  to  the  desk  aud  ask  to  have  read,  as  a  part  of  my 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  giving  his  views  upon  th»^ 
poiut." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  from  Secretary  Cha&e'fl 
letter  JateJ  May  18,  1864:  — 

*Mt  has  been  the  constant  usage  of  the  Department  to 
redeem  all  coupon  and  registered  bonds,  forming  part  of 
the  funded  or  permanent  debt  of  the  IJnitt?d  States,  ia 
coin,  and  this  usage  has  not  been  deviated  from  during 
my  administration  of  its  affairs. 

"  The   five-twenty   sixes,   payable   twenty  years   from 
datet  though  redeemable  after  five  years,  are  considered, 
as  belonging  to  the  funded  or  permanent  debt,  and 
also  are  the  twenty  years  sixes,  into  which  the  three  yc 
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seveii-tbirty  notes  are  couvertible.  These  bonds,  lliere- 
fure,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Goveinmcnt,  are  pay- 
able ill  coiu." 


"  AppurerUly  satisfied  with  this  statement,  Mr.  Brooks 
witlidrew  his  ameudineut,  regarding  the  poiut  as  cuiiclu- 
sivety  settled  I  suppose,  nut  only  by  the  unUbrm  practice 
of  the  Goveruuictjt,  but  by  the  special  declaration  of  the 
Secretary  of  tlic  Treasury,  who  ini  mediately  afterward 
proceeded  ou  tlie  basis  of  that  letter  to  put  the  bonds  on 
the  market.  Mr.  Hooper  stated  tlie  ease  well  when  lie 
said  it  was  '*uot  deemed  necessary  or  considered  expe- 
dient "to  insert  coin  payment  in  this  bill;  ^*  not  neces- 
sary," for  the  practice  of  the  Government,  and  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  advertisementa 
in  iiropusiug  for  loans,  conclusively  settled  the  point ;  and 
not  "considered  expedient/'  because  to  specially  insert 
coin  payment  in  all  the  loan  bills  except  that  of  Feb.  25, 
1862,  under  which  St500,000,000,  of  fivo-twcnties  had  l>eeii 
sold,  might,  in  the  end,  by  the  exelugio  tin/wr.  give  some 
shadow  of  ground  for  the  mischievous  and  groundless 
Inference  which  is  Tiow  sought  to  be  drawn. 

"  We  thus  find  that  the  voice  of  Congress  has  been  uni- 
form and  consistent  in  support  of  the  principle  of  paying 
the  bonded  debt  in  coin.  No  vote  in  Congress,  even  im- 
. plying  the  opposite  theory,  has  ever  been  given  ;  even  the 
weighty  influence  and  conceded  ability  «tf  the  distinguiBh-. 
ed  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  failing  to  carry  with  him 
any  support  whatever  when  he  made  his  surprihing  and 
unprecedented  change  on  this  question.  But  ihe  public 
creditors  did  not  rely  solely  on  the  declanitiuns  of  leading 
men  in  Congress  in  regard  to  coin  payment,  nor  did  they 
rest  wholly  on  the  past  practice  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government,     They  had,  in  Addition  to  both  ttu:ti«^x^xi% 
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grouixls  of  coufKlence  and  assurance,  the  moro  direct  and 
explicit  guaranty  of  the  Trfta»ury  Department,  tlie 
authorized  agent  of  the  Governineiit,  speaking  rx  cathedra^ 
with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  Congress. 

^*  r  have  already  quoted  Secretary  Chasers  significant 
declarations  in  hia  letters  and  his  public  proposals  for 
loana,  and  I  have  now  to  quote  onu  uf  his  equally  signifi- 
cant acts.  At  the  close  of  1862  the  twenty  year  loan  of 
1842,  amounting  to  nearly  three  million  dollars,  fell  due. 
Nothing  was  said  in  that  loan  about  coin  payment,  and 
thus  a  grand  opportunity  was  afforded  to  test  the  theory 
of  paper  payment.  Circumstances  all  con&pired  to  favor 
suoh  a  policy  if  it  could  be  honorably  adopted.  Gold  was 
nt  a  high  premium,  and  the  Government  was  passing 
through  the  darkest  and  most  doubtful  hours  of  the  whole 
struggle.  Could  there  have  been  even  a  decent  pretext 
to  pay  tl»e  debt  in  paper  currency  the  temptation  was 
Burely  great  enough  to  resort  Ut  it,  if  not  fully  to  justify 
ib^  But  in  the  face  of  nil  the  adverse  circumstances  ;  with 
gold  very  high  and  daily  riMing ;  with  expenses  enormous 
and  daily  increasing;  with  resources  alreiKly  embarrassL*d 
and  daily  growing  more  so,  and  with  a  militAry  situation 
rendered  well-nigh  desperate  by  months  of  almost  un- 
broken disaster.  Secretary  Chase  decided  that  the  faith  of 
the  Government  demanded  that  its  funded  debt,  falling 
due  no  matter  when  and  owned  by  no  matter  whom,  must 
be  paid  in  coin.  And  it  wan  paid  in  coin  :  and  no  voice 
but  the  voice  of  approval  was  ntised  in  either  branch  of 
Congress.  The  course  of  Secretary  Chase  was  not  only 
honorable  to  himself  and  the  country,  btit  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  wise  merely  from  the  stand-point  of  worldly 
wisdom  ;  for  it  created  so  profound  a  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  our  Government  tliat  it  aided  us  incalculably 
in    the  negotiation  of  all  our  great  loans  for  the   war. 
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When  the  Government  paid  its  debt  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  at  such  a  time,  capitalists  at  ouce  argued  that 
there  never  could  come  a  crisis  when  any  evaiiiou  of  pub- 
lic obligation  would  be  resorted  to.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  to  pro- 
pose that  uur  Government  should  adopt  u  ]>oUcy  in  the 
sunshine  and  prosperity  of  peace  which  it  scorned  to  re- 
sort to  in  the  storms  and  adversities  of  war. 

**The  course  of  Secretary  Chase  in  guarantying  coin 
payment  on  all  bonds  of  the  United  States  was  followed 
by  his  successors,  Secretary  Fessenden  and  Secretary  Mc- 
CuUoch.  The  words  of  Mr.  Fessenden  are  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  the  premises,  for  ho  had  been  chairman  of 
Finance  in  the  Senate  during  the  passage  of  all  the  loan  bills, 
had  elaborately  discussed  them  in  turn,  and  had  as  largely  as 
any  single  member  in  either  brancli  of  Congress,  shaped 
their  provisions.  His  views  on  the  question  at  issue  may 
be  brictly  presented  by  the  following  extract  from  his  of- 
ficial report  made  to  Congress  in  December,  1864  : — 

"  Though  forced  to  resort  to  the  issue  of  paper  for  the 
time,  the  idea  of  a  specie  basis  was  not  lost  sight  of»  as  the 
payment  of  interest  on  long  loans  in  coin  was  amply 
secured.  And  though  in  several  of  the  acts  authorizing 
the  issue  of  bonds  at  long  periods  payment  of  the  principal 
at  maturity  in  coin  is  not  specifically  provided,  the  omis- 
aiou,  it  is  believed,  was  accidental,  aa  there  eould  have  been 
no  intention  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  different  olatae% 
f^f  eecuritiee  in  thU  regardC^ 


^It  will  be  noted  that  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Fessen- 
den made  in  his  official  report,  was  at  the  very  time  of  the 
negotiation  uf  five-twentieft    of  1804,  and  preceded   tlie 
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large  aole  of  seven-thirties  which  were  ooDvertlble  iiV 
ftw-tweiities.  So  tlmt  in  effect  it  was  nn  addition 
guaranty  of  coil)  payment  on  the  part  of  the  (luveiniueii 
uperating  iit  once  as  the  condition  and  induceiueut  of  tl 
loan. 

It  iii  well  known  that  Secretary  McCulloch  entertv 
precisely  the  same  opinions  tlmt  were  so  freely  expi^J 
liV  Messrs.  Chaae  and  Fessenden^  and  he  placed  himffl 
on  record  on  the  question  by  his  letter  to  L.  P.  Mori 
Co.  of  Nev  York,  wlierein  he  says,  under  date  of  Nc 
186t>  :- 


)rU||L 

I 

soft 

'] 


"  I  regard,  as  did  also  my  predecessors,  all  bonds  of  1 
United  States  an  payable  in  coin.  The  bonds  >vhicl 
matmed  since  tlio  suspension  of  specie  payments  | 
l>een  so  paid,  and  I  Imvc  no  doubt  that  the  sjime 
trne  with  all  others.  Thii  being,  as  I  understaud  H 
be,  the  established  policy  of  tlie  Government,  tbe  fii 
twenty  bonds  of  18(]2  will  either  be  called  in  at  the  ex] 
ration  of  five  years  from  their  date  and  paid  in  coin, 
be  permitted  to  run  until  the  Govcrnmenl  is  prepa 
)>ay  them  in  coin." 


pa^ 


In  view  of  tlie  uniform  declarations  of  the  Treasn 
Department,  made  thiough  official  reports,  through  pub 
proposals  for  loans,  and  through  personal  letters  of  assi 
ance,  all  gnarantyiiig  coin  paj-ment  of  the  five-twen 
bonds,  I  submit  that  the  Governmeiit  is  bound  there 
even  if  there  were  no  other  obligation  expressed  or  implic 
These  official  and  unofliciul  promulgations  from  t 
Treasury  department  were  made  with  the  full  knowj 
of  Congress,  and  without  the  slightest  expression 
sent  on  the  part  of  that  body.  Hivd  Congress  not  l>ei 
or  intended  that  the  five-twenty  bonds  were  to  be  pi 
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coiu  the  Secretary  should  not  liave  been  allowed  with  ita 
evident  assent  so  to  advertise  ;  and  for  Congress,  after  thitf 
significaut  permission  and  warrant  to  dtep  forwutd  nt  tltis 
late  day  and  decUire  itself  not  bound  by  the  conditions 
published  by  the  Secretary  is  simply  to  place  the  United 
States  Goveniiuent  in  the  position  of  a  man  playing  ii 
"confidence  game"  in  which  the  Treasury  Departniout 
and  Congress  are  the  confederate  knaves,  and  tJio  wholo 
ma&a  of  bondholders  the  unfortunate  vietiais. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose,  fur  the  iutke  of  argu- 
ment, we  admit  that  the  Government  may  fairly  and 
legally  paj*  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  paper  currency,  what 
then?  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  tell  us, 
what  then?  It  is  easy,  I  know,  to  issne  as  many  green- 
backs as  will  pay  the  maturing  bonds,  regardless  of  tho 
effect  upon  the  inflation  of  prices  nnd  the  general  derange- 
ment of  business.  Five  hundred  millions  of  tho  five- 
twenties  arc  now  payable,  and  according  to  the  mode 
suggested  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  the  printingprcHses 
in  motion,  and  "so  long  as  rags  and  lampblack  hold  out'* 
we  need  have  no  embarrnssment  about  paying  our 
national  debt.  But  the  ugly  <|ue?*tion  recurs,  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  greenbacks  thus  put  afloat? 
Five  hundred  millions  this  yi-ar,  and  eleven  hundred  mil- 
lions moi-e  on  this  theory  of  payment  by  the  year  1872,  so 
that  within  the  period  of  four  or  five  years  we  would  havo 
added  to  our  paper  money  the  trifling  inflation  of  SlfflOO,- 
000,000. 

"Payment  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  paper  ctirrency 
involves,  therefore,  a  limitless  issue  of  greenbacks,  with 
attendant  evils  of  great  magnitude.  The  wornt  ovil  of  the 
whole  is  the  delusion  which  calls  this  a  payment  at  all. 
It  is  no  payment  in  any  proper  sense,  for  it  neither  giv«» 
the  creditor  what  he  is  entitled  to,  nor  docs  it  release  the 
17 
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debtor  from  subscciueiit  responsibility.  You  tnaj  get  rid 
of  the  five-twenty  by  issuing  the  greenback,  but  how  will 
you  get  rid  of  the  gieenbnck  except  by  paying  coin'/ 
The  only  escape  from  ultiuiate  pnyment  of  coin  is  to 
declare  that  as  a  nation  we  permanently  and  finally 
renounce  all  idea  of  ever  attaining  a  specie  standanl ; 
that  we  launch  oiii'selves  upon  an  ocean  of  paper  money, 
without  shore  or  sounding,  with  no  rudder  to  guide  as 
and  no  compass  to  steer  by.  This  is  precisely  what  is 
involved  if  wo  adopt  this  mischievous  suggestion  of  *'a 
new  way  to  pay  old  debts."  Our  fate  in  attempting  such 
a  course  may  be  easily  read  in  the  history  of  similar  follies 
both  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country.  Prostration  of 
credit,  financial  disabter,  wide-«j)read  distress  among  all 
classes  of  the  community,  would  form  the  closing  scenes 
in  our  career  of  gratuitous  folly  and  national  dishouoi'. 
From  such  an  abyss  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  it  would 
be  a  painful  and  toilsome  effort  to  regain  as  sound  a  posi- 
tion in  our  finances  as  we  are  asked  voluntarily  to  aluin- 
don  to-day/' 

It  was  thus  Mr.  Blaine's  good  fortune,  or  better,  bis 
ability  to  grasp  a  grave  situation,  which  brought  him  for- 
ward to  grapple  with  the  financial  tieresy  which  afterwards 
engrossed  so  much  public  attention.  Through  his  timely 
effort  it  went  forth  winged  and  incapable  of  lasting  hurt. 
No  effort  of  Mr.  Blaine's  so  commended  him  to  universal 
attention.  The  subject  was  far  reacliing  and  his  treat- 
ment of  it  was  so  masterly  that,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  swung  toward  the  riglit  standard  of  fiimnuial  and 
national  honor,  and  he  took  a  place  in  public  esteem,  if 
not  higher,  at  least  more  general  than  any  be  had  ever 
held.  From  the  able,  brilliant,  indefatigable,  consistent 
Maine  man  he  became  the  comprehensive  national  man, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  fervency  of  admiration  which  would 
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be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  richest  gift  of  con- 
fidence and  honors. 

In  the  regular  long  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress 
which  met  Dec.  2,  1867,  and  adjourned  July  27,  1808,  the 
untagonism  to  President  Johnson  and  his  defiance  of  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  led  to  his  impeachuient.  Thi* 
important  case  engrossed  much  of  the  time  of  Jegislatore, 
bat  it  did  not  distract  the  attention  of  such  men  aa  Mr. 
Blaine  from  preiitiing  duties.  If  auy  thing,  he  was  more 
indefatigable  than  ever,  and  being  a  recognized  leader  of 
his  party,  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  responsibilities 
fell  to  his  lot.  Bills,  resolutions,  hearings,  reports  and 
speeches  kept  him  in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  He  was 
directly  connected  by  committee-work,  or  as  the  origi- 
nator of  measures  concerning  the  army,  navy,  jKWt-office, 
Congressional  library,  Indian  reservations,  relief  of  indi- 
riduals,  common  carriers  between  the  States,  Treasury 
Department,  cotton  tax,  issue  of  U.  S.  bondn,  Funding 
bill.  Mexican  treaties,  foreign  commerce*  election  cases, 
Titer  and  harbor  improvement.  Funeral  of  Ex-President 
Buchanan,  Custom-house  frauds.  House  Rules,  military 
laws^  the  rearrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the  Capit<>l,  and 
even  matters  concerning  the  roeasengers,  pages  aikl  refttsa- 
^TADt-keeper. 

The  qoeatiou  of  the  currency  woald  not  down.  It 
«eemed  to  be  the  one  and  chief  desire  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  disparage  Kational  money  and  Natiousl  credit  by 
sowing  discontent  respecting  Uiem,  and  thus  vindicate,  an 
£ir  as  possible,  the  defeat  sustained  by  ibeir  brethren  in 
lin  the  South.  In  all  their  attempts  titer  found  an  alert 
ent  in  Mr.  Blaine.  No  matter  in  wluit  ftbepe  the 
aemies  of  tbe  National  credit  preJiented  tbt-ir  attack*  he 
waa  ever  ready  to  criofront  them.      Wt  have  ■een  bow  he 

t  them  when  tfaey  pmpoecd  to  di^fienge  the  aeettritke  by 
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making  interest  aud  principal  payable  in  paper.  He  again 
met  them  when  they  proposed  to  tax  these  securities  and 
reduce  them  to  the  level  of  a  commodity.  Hiu  speeoh  in 
this  instance  wag  vigorous  and  able.  It  was  delivered  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  June  23,  1868,  and  was  as 
follows : — 


"Mb.  Chaibman,— The  fact  that  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  are  exempt  from  Slate  and  nmnioipal  taxa- 
tion has  created  discontent  among  the  people, — the  belief 
prevailing  quite  generally  that  if  this  exemption  could  be 
removed  the  local  burdens  of  the  lax-payer  would  be  im- 
mediately and  essentially  lightened.  Man3'  persons  assert 
this  belief  from  a  spirit  of  miscluevous  demngogism,  and 
many  do  so  from  sincere  conviction.  To  the  latter  class 
I  beg  to  submit  some  facts  and  suggestions  which  may 
modify  if  not  entirely  change  their  conclusions, 

♦'The  total  coin-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States^  the 
oonversions  of  seven-thirties  being  now  practically  com- 
pleted, amounts  to  a  little  more  than  twenty-one  hundred 
million  doliai's  ;  of  this  large  amount,  some  two  hundred 
millions  draw  but  five  per  cent  interest,  a  rate  not  suffi- 
ciently high  in  the  present  condition  of  the  money  market 
to  provoke  hostility  or  suggest  the  csjieciul  necessity  of 
taxation.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  said  that  tliere  never 
has  been  any  poptdar  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  the 
non-taxation  of  the  five  per  cents,  it  being  agreed  by  com- 
mon consent  that  such  a  rate  of  interest  was  not  unrea- 
sonable on  a  loan  negotiated  at  such  a  time. 

"  The  agitation  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  ae  substan-' 
tially  confined  to   the   six   per  cent  coin-bearing  bonds, 
which  amount  to  nineteen   hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Many  jwoplo  honestly  but  tlionghtlessly  believe  that  if 
thi9  clasff  of  bonds  could  be  taxed  by  local  authority  the 
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uliole  volume  represented  bj'  them  would  at  once  be 
added  to  the  lists  uf  the  assessor.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
show  that  this  conclusion  is  totally  unfounded,  and  that  if 
the  right  of  local  taxation  existed  in  its  amplest  extent^ 
but  a  minor  fraction  of  the  bonds  could  by  any  possibility 
be  subjected  to  lai-ger  local  tax  than  they  already  pay. 

*'  The  entire  amount  of  these  bonds,  as  I  have  stated) 
is  nineteen  hundred  million  dollars;  and  of  this  total,  by 
the  best  and  most  careful  estimates  attainable,  at  least  six 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  are  now  held  in  Europe.  This 
amount  could  not,  therefore,  be  reached  by  any  system  of 
local  taxation,  however  searching.  Deducting  the  amount 
thus  held  abroad,  we  find  the  amount  held  at  home  is  re- 
duced to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 

"  But  of  this  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  millions  more 
than  one-third,  or  to  speak  with  accuracy,  about  four 
hundred  aiid  twenty-five  millions,  are  held  by  the  national 
banks,  and  no  form  of  property  in  the  United  Siates 
pays  so  large  a  tax,  both  local  and  general,  as  these 
batiks.  The  stock,  the  depositones,  and  the  deposits 
which  these  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
bonds  represent  pay  full  local  tax  at  the  highest  rate, 
besides  a  national  tax  averaging  about  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Were  the  power  of  local  taxation  made  spe- 
cific on  the  bonds  held  by  the  national  bauks,  they 
could  not  yield  a  dollar  more  than  is  now  realized.  It 
thus  follows  that  the  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  bonds  in  this  country,  presumptively  escaping  local 
taxation,  roust  be  reduced  by  the  amount  represented  by 
the  banks,  and  hence  we  find  the  aggregate  falls  to 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions. 

**  The  reduction,  however,  goes  still  farther,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  savings  banks  have  invested 
their  deposits  in  these  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
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(Ircd  and  seventy-five  millions.  In  ftome  StaUs  by  local 
law  the  d«poiiiu  of  savings  banlca  are  exempt  from  UX' 
Ation,  n*  iMi  incentive  to  tlirift  and  economy.  In  oilier 
Slate^i,  where  lltese  tleposits  are  taxed,  aa  in  Coiiuecticut, 
it  hiiA  been  held  by  judicial  decision  that  the  fact  of 
their  inveAtinent  in  United  Stated  bonds  does  not  ex- 
pt  them  from  taxation.  Hence  these  one  hundi-ed 
and  i)cventy-6ve  millions,  thus  invested  in  savings-bank 
depOBita,  are  either  locally  taxable,  or,  if  exempt,  it  is  by 
State  law  and  not  by  yirtae  of  the  general  exemption 
of  the  bonds.  It  thus  follows  that  the  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  five  inillion.i  mubt  be  further  reduced  by  this 
«uDi  of  one  litindred  and  seventy-five  millions,  leaving 
but  hix  hundred  and  fifty  inillious  not  already  included 
within  the  scope  of  local  taxation. 

•*  But.  there  is  a  still  further  reduction  of  thirty  millions 
of  bondy  held  by  the  life  insurance  companies  on  precisely 
tha  same  terms  as  the  deposits  of  savijigs  banks— that  is, 
cither  taxed  Incally,  or,  if  exempt,  deriving  the  exemption 
from  the  local  law.  The  surplus  earnings  and  reserves  of 
thofie  life  insurance  conipanies  invested  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  millions  in  the  United  States  bonds  arc  as  open  to 
taxation  when  invested  in  that  form  as  though  they  were 
hqJd  in  StUe  or  railroad  securities.  Deducting  ihfse 
Ihirly  millions  we  find  the  untaxed  bonds  roduoed  to  six 
hunOrod  and  twenty  millions. 

*'  There  is  still  another  large  reduction  ;  for  the  fire  and 
ninrine  insurance  companies,  the  annuity  and  trust  com- 
pauiea  and  other  corporations  which  cannot  readily  be 
^  hold  in  the  aggregate  over  one  hundred  and 
*..,  ,,;y-five  millioim  of  bonds;  and  these  are  held  on 
precisely  the  .same  basis  as  those  held  by  the  savings  bank 
and  the  life  insurance  companies.  These  numerous 
corporations  have  their  capital  stock,  their  reserves  and 
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their  surplus  cumings  invested  in  Government  bonds  to 
the  extent  named,  and  tbey  arc  in  this  form  U3  open  to 
taxation  and  are  actually  taxed  aa  much  as  though  they 
were  invested  in  any  other  form  of  security.  Making  the 
-deduction  of  this  one  hundred  nnd  twenty-five  millions  we 
»find  remaining  but  four  hundred  and  uiuety-five  millions 
of  the  six  per  cent  gold-bearing  bonds  that  are  not  already 
practically  subjected  to  local  taxation.  Allowing  for  the 
possibility  that  one  hundred  millions  of  the  five  ]>er  cents 
are  held  instead  of  six  per  cents  in  all  the  channels  of  in- 
vestment I  have  named,  and  it  follows  that  at  the  outside 
figure  there  are  to-day  in  the  whole  country  less  than  six 
hundred  millions  of  Government  sixes,  not  fully  subjected 
.to  the  power  of  local  taxation.  And  these  six  hundred 
t  millions  are  rapidly  growing  less  as  the  various  corporate 
institntions  I  have  named  continue  to  invest  their  fundi 
in  the  bonds.  These  institutions  desire  a  security  that  ia 
of  steady  value,  not  liable  to  fluctuation,  and  at  all  times 
convertible  into  money;  and  hence  they  seek  Govern- 
ment bonds  in  preference  to  any  other  form  of  investment. 
The  high  premium  on  the  bonds  induces  individuals  to 
part  with  them,  and  hence  they  are  readily  transferred 
to  corporate  ownership,  where  they  become  in  effect  at 
once  subject  to  local  taxation  and  are  no  longer  obnoxloua 
to  the  charge  of  evading  or  escaping  their  ju it  share  of 
municipal  bunlen.  In  the  hands  of  individuaU  the  bondi 
may  be  concealed,  but  in  tlie  pouemoD  of  oorporatians 
concealment  ia  necewarily  impoatfbto. 

**  If  these  statifltica]  stAtetnentc  n«ieded  uoy  verification 
it  would  be  supplic-^l  by  an  examtnatioD  of  the  income  re- 
turns recently  made  under  o«lh  and  publUlied  in  all  Um 
large  citi««  of  i(*e  courjtr>%  diKlofing  the  &ct  iJial  tiM 
amonntof  UmrU  held  by  the  vraltby  men  of  thtt  rouolrj' 
baa  be«n  continually  growing  iam^  )atC  m  lh«y  bwv^  UMk 
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absorbed  by  foreign  purchase  and  by  corporate  investment 
The  correctness  of  these  income  returns  in  reference  to  the 
investment  in  bonds  willlje  accepted  even  by  tlie  incredu- 
lous and  the  uncharitable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
interest  of  those  making  thein  wis  to  exaggerate  rather 
tliun  depreciate  the  respective  amounts  of  bonds  held  by 
tliera.  Jnstoad,  then,  of  niiieteen  hundred  millions  of 
these  bonds  running  free  of  taxation,  it  is  clear  that  less 
than  six  hundred  millions  are  open  to  that  charge — leas 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount.  The  remainder, 
largely  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  either 
held  abroad,  where  no  local  taxation  can  reach  them,  or 
they  are  held  at  home  in  such  form  as  subjects  them  to 
local  t-axation. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  we  were  now  in  possession  of 
the  full  power  to  tax  by  local  authority  these  six  hundred 
millions  of  bonds  presumptively  owned  by  individuals ! 
Would  we  realize  any  thing  from  it?  On  its  face  the 
prospect  might  be  fair  and  inviting,  but  in  practice  it 
would  assuredly  prove  delusive  and  deceptive.  The 
trouble  would  bo  that  the  holders  of  the  bond  could  not 
be  found.  No  form  of  property  is  so  easily  concealed, 
none  so  readily  transferred  back  and  forth,  none  so  dif- 
ficult to  trace  to  actual  ownership.  We  have  hundreds 
of  millioNB  of  Stale  bonds,  city  bonds  and  railroad  securi- 
ties in  this  country,  and  yet  every  one  knows  that  it  is 
only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  this  vast  investment 
that  is  ever  represented  on  tfie  books  of  assessors  and  tax- 
collectors.  As  a  pertinent  illustration,  I  might  cite  the 
[base  of  the  bonds  of  my  own  State,  of  which  there  are 
over  five  millions  in  existence  to-day,  largely  held  as  a 
favorite  investment  by  the  citizens  of  Maine.  Of  this 
whole  sum  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  scarcely  a  dollar  is 
found  on  the  lists  of  any  assessor  in  the  State. 
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"The   facility   for   concealing   ownei*ship    in    natioiiftl 
bonda  is   fiir  greiiter  than  in  any  other  form  of  security, 
Hnd  the  proportiou  in  the  batids  of  iudividualHthat  would 
,  escnpe  the  assessmeut  of  local  taxes  may  be  inferred  with 
reasonuble  certainty  from  the  uualugieH  I  have  Miggeutcd, 
which  are  familiar  lo  all  who  have  given  the  leant  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.     Indeed,  I  venture  to  auHcrt  with  con- 
fidence that  if  the  power  of  local  taxation  of  the^e  bonds 
were  fully  accorded  to-day,  the  tax-listH  of  our  cities  and 
towns  would  not  be  increased  on  an  average  one  per  eent. 
Many  of  tboee  who  to  day  may   be  amhitious  to  parade 
their  bonds   when  protected  by  what  iit  deemed  au  oiTeii* 
aive  exemption,  would  suddenly  liave  no  bond«  when  the 
-power  of  taxation  applied  to  theio.     Indotrd,  the  utter 
^fiulure  to  realize  any  thing  from  this  source,  if  the  pow«r 
to  test  ic  were  granted,  would  in  the  end  create  more  du- 
[^Uon  than  tbat  exemption,   which,  in   theory,   k 
^oSeaure,   but   in    practice    h    absolutely    of  no  comie- 
qoeoce  whatever. 

"But  it  may  be  asked,  >  Why  are  not  tbe  bcrnds  taxed 
by  uational  authunty  ?  *  Grai)t«d.  it  will  be  urged,  that 
tbe  power  of  local  taxation  would  be  nugatory  and  vaJno' 
*  that  afforda  all  tbe  stronger  reason  for  taxing  tbe 
ftds  by  direct  Copgnwiinial  enactment'  lo  answer  to 
I  have  only  to  aay  that  a  tax  levied  directly  upon  tbe 
ooQpoa  i>  amply  an  abateaeiat  of  interestt  aod  that  rwolt 
can  be  leacfacd  ia  a  betler  aod  laofe  Mffafactmy  and  mot» 
^hoooafale  w^.  The  deterasliialioB  manffarfwl  by  Ihie 
aod  by  the  gMat  Hcpahticao  oouvealte  al 
■  to  ■wiality  Uwaitioaal  faith,  haeal/eg4y  woriwd 
lacffB  9ffnmtiom  ia  the  ▼aloe  of  the  tooda,  m»d  with 
the  ifiwiplMiHiiiy  of  o«r  eiediC  whaeb  rceoUa  £rc<s  aa 
V^cf,  weAallipMidaybe«bklAf«a4owrdcht 
lovtr  stale  of  ImtttiH^,  rvaahig  4o«rii  u  i«ne»  Jo«r 


and  a  half,  and  ultimate]}'  to  four  per  cent,  per  annuni. 
Should  we  proceed,  however,  in  violatioD  of  good  faith 
jvnd  of  the  uniform  practice  of  civilized  nations,  to  huld 
back  part  of  the  stipulated  interest  instead  of  effecting  itn 
honorable  exchange  of  bonds  to  the  mutual  advautage  of 
the  Government  and  the  public  creditor,  we  should  only 
puuiBh  ourselves,  produce  caluniitouii  reuults  in  the  buBi- 
ness  worUl,  and  permanently  injure  our  national  fame. 

"To  withold  one  per  cent,  of  the  interest  under  the  plea 
of  a  national  tax  this  year  miglit  be  followe<l  by  with- 
holding two  per  cent,  next  year  and  three  per  cent,  the 
year  ensuing.  To  enter  upon  such  a  policy  would  pro- 
duce alarm  at  home  and  distrust  abroad*  for  every  man 
holding  a  bond  would  he  forced  to  count  his  rale  of  inter- 
est not  on  what  was  stipulated  in  the  contract^  but  on 
what  might  be  the  will  aud  caprice  of  Congress  in  ita 
annual  withholding  of  a  portion  of  the  interest  under  the 
pretense  of  a  tax.  Under  such  a  policy  our  bonds  would 
be  returned  upon  us  from  Europe  with  panic-like  rapid- 
ity, and  the  drain  upon  our  specie  resources  would  pro- 
duce an  immediate  and  disastrous  crisis  in  monetar)^  cir- 
cles. If  even  one-half  of  our  bonds  held  in  Europe  were 
suddenly  sent  home  it  would  drnin  ns  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  specie,  and  the  financial  distresn 
throughout  the  land  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  calcu- 
lation or  imagination.  And  yet  that  is  tlie  precise  result 
involved  if  we  should  follow  the  polic)'  advocated  by 
those  who  urge  us  to  tax  the  coupon  and  withhold  one  or 
two  per  cent,  of  the  interest.  Let  us  reject  such  coun- 
sels, and  adhere  to  the  steady,  straightforward  course 
^dictated  alike  by  good  policy  and  good  faith.  Let  us 
fuever  forget  that  in  the  language  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, "the\best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  of  debt  is 
to  8o  iroprov^^ur  credit  that  capitalists  will  seek  to  loan 
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OS  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  \ye  now  pay,  and 
must  continue  to  pay  bo  long  hs  repudiation,  either  partial 
or  total,  open  or  covert,  is  threatened  or  suspected." 

During  1868  Mr,  Blaine  again  received  the  nomination 
for  Congress  in  his  district.  General  Grant  also  received 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  at  Chicago,  May  20, 
1868.  Horatio  Seymour  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. The  campaign  was  unusually  active,  and  as  to  the 
Republicans  it  involved  their  Reconstruction  measures, 
equal  suffrage,  and  the  maiutainance  of  the  National 
credit.  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  hearty  accord  with  all  these 
measures,  and  he  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the  canvass. 
His  outline  of  the  situation,  as  given  in  Augusta,  Me.,  on 
July  11,  1868,  could  not  be  surpassed  for  accuracy  and 
emphasis.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"Fellow-Citizens, — If  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
National  campaign,  leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  moment 
all  the  political  issues  between  the  two  parties,  you  were 
simply  called  upon  to  select  an  officer  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  were,  moreover,  compelled  to 
make  your  selection  between  the  two  men  now  most 
prominently  before  the  public,  which  would  you  take, — 
General  Grant,  or  Governor  Seymour?  I  have  put  in 
the  form  of  an  hypothesis  that  which  is  indeed  the  actual 
conditiun  of  thecase;  because  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  considerations  may  govern  his  vote, 
will  really  be  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  men 
I  have  named. 

"If  I  were  empowered  to  answer  for  you,  I  should  say 
that  a  man  more  highly  gifted  with  the  executive  talent 
than  Ulysses  S.  Grant  could  not  be  found  withui  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  He  is  silent,  prompt,  punc- 
tual and  decisive,  with  clear  and  quick  judgment,  without 
irritability  of  temper,  with  wouderful  self-command.     Hq 
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is  not  under  the  swny  of  imagination«  is  not  influenced  by 
pntiment,  seea  things  as  a  realist,  precieely  as  tliey  are. 
10  \6  not  moved  by  any  uoneide ration  outbide  of  the  Hue 
of  plain  matter  of  duty.  He  has  no  partisan  prejudices, 
lias  grown  up  without  party  attachment,  and  would  ad- 
minister the  Government  without  the  slighteat  danger 
of  undue  iufiuence  from  party  consideration.  If  to  be  a 
politician  is,  as  many  persons  think,  a  disability  for  a 
President,  you  can  certainly  feci  assured  that  General 
Grant  has  no  touch  or  taint  of  tliat  kind. 

*•  On  tlic  other  hand,  I  should  say  of  Horatio  Seymour, 
that,  while  an  accomplished  politician,  he  is  markedly 
deficient  in  the  executive  talent.  He  is  an  irresolute,  if 
not  timid,  man,  who  is  disposed  to  balance  public  and 
partisan  considerations  so  nicely  that  he  nirely  reaches  an 
absolute  conclusion,  and  certainly  never  reaches  one  in 
time  for  prompt  action.  In  the  struggle  between  the 
temptations  of  party  obligation  and  of  conscience,  he  is 
always  in  doubt,  too  often  in  danger.  He  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  man  of  unquestioned  ability,  apparently  frank, 
and  perhnpa  meaning  to  be  so  even  when  he  fails  in  tho 
moment  of  trial  to  maintain  and  exhibit  thai  manly 
Liuality.  He  is  personally  a  most  amiable-  and  iigreeuble 
gentleman ;  and  his  strong  hold  upon  the  Democratic 
purty  of  New  York,  and  thence  upon  the  Democralic 
party  of  the  Nation,  is  duo  to  the  charm  of  his  manners 
as  much  as  to  his  ability,  which  fiiend  and  foe  acknowl- 
edge to  be  of  a  high  order. 

Krom  these  brief  outlines  and  characteristics,  if  I  have 
stated  them  correctly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  respect  to 
executive  ability  there  is  no  ground  for  comparison,  but 
only  for  contrast,  between  the  two  men.  The  one  is 
gifted  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  quality  we  are  dis- 
cussing: the  other  is  so  deficient  that  we  cannot  in  fa 
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'ness  speak  of  Iiis  possessing  it  at  all.  The  one  has  shown 
his  great  powers  of  command  in  the  most  critical  ex- 
igencies in  which  a  man  can  be  placed:  the  other  was 
tried  only  once  by  a  condition  of  affairs  which  demanded 
instant  decision  and  promptness  of  action,  and  he  failed- 
How  long,  if  I  may  interpolate  the  question,  do  you  sup- 
pose a  blind,  ignorant,  unled  mob  could  have  held  con- 
trol of  the  American  metropolis,  if  General  Grant  had 
been  Governor  of  New  York? 

The  contrast  between  General  Grant  and  Governor 
Seymour  grows  more  marked  the  longer  we  look  at  the 
record  of  each.  In  fact,  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
good  temper  and  good  discipline  of  our  pcoplct  and  of  the 
mutual  reapect  of  pdliiical  parties,  that  we  are  so  enlisted 
in  the  Presidential  contest  as  to  treat  each  candidate  with 
tlie  same  courtesy  in  the  arena  of  public  discussion.  In- 
loed,  we   seem  to  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the 

Republican  candidate  is  none  other  than  the  gi*eat  com- 
mander of  the  Union  armies  which  subdued  the  rebellion, 
and  tliereby  restored  the  Union ;  and  we  seem  equally 
in  danger  of  not  remembering  that  the  Democratic  candi- 
date ia  none  other  than  that  Governor  of  New  York  who 

ras  a  stumbling-block  to  President  Lincoln  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  civil  struggle,  and  who,  when  the  rebels  were 
pushed  to  the  last  point  of  resistance,  joined  in  a  National 
Convention  of  the  Democratic  party»  and  demanded  that 
the  war  should  cease  and  that  the  rebels  should  be  in- 
vited into  a  conference,  while  their  armies  lay  waiting 
the  result.  It  certainly  should  stir  the  blood  of  men  wlio 
were  heartily  loyal  to  the  Government  through  the  civil 
war,  who  rejoiced  at  every  Union  victory,  and  were  cast 
down  by  every  rebel  success,  to  see  the  candidacy  of 
General  Grant  opposed  by  the  candidacy  of  Horatio  Soy- 
naouri  ^vho,  if  not  himself  disloyal  to  the  Governmeut> 
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excited  disloyalty  in  others*  aud  whose  whole  coursei  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  &trife,  increased  the  biirdcu  placed 
upon  the  National  Government,  and  iusijired  the  Cun- 
fftderacy  to  greater  vigor  by  the  dissati&fnctiou  with  the 
war  which  his  leaderaliip  created  throughout  the  North. 

''To  go  a  little  farther  into  au  aualysifiof  tlierespectivo 
characters  of  these  two  roen,  let  me  say  that  Qoveinor 
Seymour  possesses  a  talent  for  political  misrepresentation 
beyond  that,  I  tliink,  of  any  other  public  man  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  mean  misrepresentation  of  a 
broad  and  vulgai*  type,  underlaid  and  overlaid  with  false- 
hood, bat  miarepreseutatioa  by  iufereuce,  or  by  the  suggest- 
ion of  a  fact  which,  while  a  fact,  leaves  an  utterly  mis- 
leading impressiou  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  I  can, 
perhaps,  better  illustrate  this  habitof  Governor  Seymours 
mind  by  an  incident,  than  by  merely  abstract  reference  to 
it.  On  tlie  25th  of  June,  a  week  or  more  preceding  the 
late  Democratic  National  Convention,  Governor  Seymour 
made  a  somewhat  notable  speech  at  a  meeting  of  his 
partisans  in  Cooper  Institute.  In  assailing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  by  Republicans,  he  made  this 
statement — and  I  give  it  in  his  exact  language,  iu  order 
that  I  may  not,,  myself,  be  in  any  degree  subject  to  the 
same  charge  which  I  have  brought  against  Mr.  Sey- 
mour : — 

"Since  the  war  closed,  in  1865,  the  Government  has 
spent,  in  addition  to  its  payments  on  the  principal  or  in* 
tereat  of  the  public  debt,  more  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  Of  this  sum  there  has  been  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred millions  spent  on  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  for 
military  purposes.  This  is  nearly  one-third  of  the 
National  debt.     This  was  spent  in  time  of  peace." 

'*  The  fnot  which  Governor  Seymour  in  this  statement 
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evidently  sought  to  impress  upon  his  hearer^  was,  that  in 
a  timo  of  profound  peace  the  military  and  naval  expeuses 
of  the  Government,  under  Republican  rule,  were  at  tho 
rate  of  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  per  an- 
nual. He  did  not  in  explicit  terms  say  two  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  a  year,  but  he  said  eight  hundred  mill- 
ions for  three  years,  as  though  the  expenditure  was  spread 
over  the  whole  period. 

"What  now  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  When  the  war 
closed  in  April,  1865, — and  I  stated  these  facts  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  only  two  days  after  Governor 
Seymour's  speech. — the  armies  of  the  Union  bore  on  their 
rolls  the  names  of  nearly  a  million  of  men,  aud  our  navy, 
in  its  widely  extended  duty  of  blockading  three  thousand 
miles  of  coast,  had  nearly  five  huntlred  vessels  in  service, 
with,  of  course,  a  great  many  thousand  sailors  on  board. 
The  immediate  result  of  National  victory  on  land  and  sea 
was  the  mustering  out  of  these  countless  hoste  of  men. 
Many  months  of  pay  were  due  to  more  than  half  the 
array;  the  bounty,  to  which  those  who  served  during  the 
wai-  were  entitled,  was  due  to  all,  and  must  now  be  ])aid. 
The  pay  of  the  siulors  was  as  much  in  arrears  us  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  and,  besides,  in  settling,  they  were  enti- 
tled to  receive  millions  of  prize  money  which  they  had 
honestly  earued.  The  enormous  amount  required  for 
these  closing  settlements  was  readily  provided,  because 
the  Government  had  unlimited  credit  in  its  hour  of  vic- 
tory. I  visited  the  Treasury  Department,  in  order  to  get 
the  material  to  answer  Governor  Seymour,  and  I  received 
an  official  statement  showing  that  the  disbursements  on 
account  of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  days  following  General  Grant's  closing 
victory  over  Lee,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  motts 
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than  three-fourths  of  the  eight  hundred  milliou»  of  dol- 
lars of  war  and  navy  expenses,  which  Governor  Seyniour 
says  have  heeu  paid  by  tlie  Governnieat  within  the  last 
three  years^  were  really  disbursed  in  what  might  be  called 
a  lump  sum  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  when  we  settled 
with  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  paid  them  in  ready  casih 
for  the  service  iu  which  they  had  so  Louorably  and  so 
faithfully  acquitted  themselves. 

"  Of  thia  great  sum  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  ninety-five  millions  were  paid  from 
the  current  revenues  of  the  Government,  and  the 
loyal  people  advanced  five  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
by  subscribing  that  amount  to  the  seven-thirty  loan ; 
and  yet  the  Iransnction  is  deliberately  misrepreaented 
by  Governor  Seymour,  iu  miiking  it  appear  that  the 
entii^  outlay  was  the  ordinary  disbursement  for  War 
and  Navy  in  a  time  of  peace.  With  the  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  deducted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  expenses  of  War  and  of  Nav}',  for  these  last  three 
years,  have  been  but  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mill- 
ions, or  a  little  more  tbnn  fifty-eight  millions  per  annum, 
for  both  branches  uf  the  National  defense. 

"Thus  reduced,  Governor  Seymour's  figures  approxi- 
mate the  truth,  and  they  exhibit  a  careful  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Go  back  ten  years,  to  Mr. 
6ucimnau*8  Administration,  with  an  array  far  less  than 
has  been  maintained  for  safety  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  a  navy  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  now  in  coinmis- 
aion,  the  two  branches  of  the  service  cost  foi-ty  millions  of 
dollars.  Taking  the  diCFerence  in  the  amount  of  force, 
and  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  of  1858  were  in  colu, 
while  tljose  of  the  present  time  are  in  paper,  considerably 
depreciaf^l,  every  candid  man  will  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment ontlaVs  for  the  past  three  yeara  have  been  on  tt  niorfl 
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DODomic  scale  than  were  mantaiued  during  the  pafit 
}emocratic  AdministratioQ  that  was  in  power. 

'^  I  have  gone  into  this  detail  for  the  purpose)  not 
merely  of  stopping  an  injurious  mis-statement  as  to 
Government  expenditure,  but  e^speeially  to  illustrate  the 
skillful  way  in  which  Governor  Seymour  conveys  a  charge 
that  is  inherently  and  intrinsically  untrue.  It  was  Prince 
Talleyrand,  I  think,  who,  in  speaking  of  two  distinguished 
European  diplomatists,  said  that  '^  the  one  lies,  but  never 
deceives;  while  the  other  deceives,  but  never  lies."  I 
think  that  if  Governor  Seymour  should  change  his  public 
relations  from  an  accomplished  politician  to  become,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would,  a  most  skillful  diplomatist,  he 
would  be  cousin-german  to  the  second  type  referred  to 
by  Talleyrand.  I  would  match  him  against  the  whole 
school  of  diplomacy  in  Europe,  for  deceiving  without 
actually  stating  a  falsehood, — compounding  with  his  con- 
science by  accuracy  of  verbal  statement,  and  charging 
whatever  erroneous  impressioii  was  created,  not  to  his  own 
lack  of  candor,  but  to  the  dullness  and  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  could  so  easily  be  made  the 
victims  of  a  polite  misunderstanding. 

"  Let  me  ask  now,  fellow-citizens,  if  it  would  not  read 
very  strangely  in  history,  should  this  patriotic  American 
people,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Presidential  election 
after  they  had  escaped  the  danger  of  war  and  restored  the 
integrity  and  strength  of  the  Government,  deny  the 
highest  honor  of  the  Republic  to  the  chief  military  leader 
who  conquered  the  rebollion.  and  bestow  it  upon  the  man 
the  aggregate  of  whose  efforts  and  influence  was  steadily 
and  heavily  against  the  Administration  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union?  I  think  no  one  will  deny, 
when  the  time  comes  that  we  may  coolly  look  back  ujkhi 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Seymour  while  ho  was  in  the 
18 
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executive  chair  of  New  York,  or  upon  his  course  as  a 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  taking  active  part  in  the 
National  Convention  of  1864,  that  his  Influence  was  hurt- 
ful to  the  Union  cause.  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  so,  and  Mr. 
Stanton  thought  &»,  and  ail  tlie  loading  generals  in  the 
field  thought  so.  As  Cromwell,  in  his  agony,  a^iked  that 
the  Lord  might  deliver  him  from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  so 
President  Lincoln  must  have  often  cried,  in  his  trouble, 
to  be  delivered  from  Horatio  Seymour.  The  spirit  of 
Mr.  Seymour's  action,  even  when  the  form  was  in  com- 
pliance with  patriotic  duty,  was  such  as  to  incite  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  the  necessary*  policy  of  the  Natioi 
Administration. 

"  The  personal  aspects  of  this  contest  are  bo  striking, 
und  withal  bu  important,  tliat  I  make  no  apology  or 
explanation  for  putting  the  considerations  which  grow  out 
of  them  in  the  forefront  of  the  argument.  The  largest 
issue  after  all  is  that  on  one  side  General  Grant  is  the 
candidate,  and  on  the  other  Governor  Seymour  is  the 
candidate.  I  do  not  recall  any  Presidential  contest  in 
which  the  personality  of  the  two  candidates  entered  so 
largely  into  the  struggle,  and  embodied  in  fact  so  ujuoh_ 
of  the  actual  issue  at  stake.  All  the  questions  that  gro\ 
out  of  the  war.  all  the  j)alnotic  and  inspiring  issues,  alt" 
the  antitgonisms  and  hatreds,  are  reproduced  and  repre- 
sented in  these  two  men;  and  I  am  sure  tbat  the  coot 
will,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  proceed,  not  upon  mere' 
personal  differences  between  the  two,  but  on  the  public 
quoationa  which  these  personal  differences  actually  stand 
for. 

'*  There  is  another  feature  in  the  Democratic  position 
which  serves  to  give  point  and  emphasis  to  the  meaning 
of  their  platform.  Ordinarily  the  nomination  of  a  Vice- 
President  is  not  of  special  significancCf  but  the  Democratig 
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Conventiou  this  year  have  made  their  selection  of  that 
candidate  full  of  meaning,  bristling,  indeed,  with  danger- 
ous import.  General  Frank  Blair,  wlio  has  many  things 
in  his  past  record  to  commend  him  to  patriotic  favor,  has 
drifted^  with  the  Blair  tendency,  back  into  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  iuiponsible,  or  rather  has  been  impos- 
sible, for  any  one  of  the  Blairs — the  futher  or  either  of  the 
two  sons — to  lio  moderate  on  any  political  issue ;  and  so, 
at  tliis  time,  General   Frank  Blair,  having  been  fully 

^admitted  to  the  Democratic  ranks,  signalizes  his  change 
t>y  out-Heroding  Herod,  running  ahead  of  the  extremists 
of  the  South.  He  demands  that  the  Reconstruction  laws 
shall  simply  be  overturned  by  violence.  He  does  not 
propose  to  wait  for  their  repeal  by  Congress,  or  for  their 
unconstitutionality  to  be  declared  by  the  Supreme  Conrt, 
but  5im[)ly  that  the  President  shall  declare  all  the  Acts 
to  be  null  and  void, — I  am  quoting  his  own  words, — and 
compel  the  army  to  dispossess  the  carpet-bag  State  gov- 
ernments, allow  the  white  people  to  re-organize  their  own 

jvernments  and  elect  senators  and  representatives.     Mr. 
Jlair  has  certainly  made  the  largest  bid  for  the  support  of 
Southern  rebeldom  that  any  Democrat  has  yet  offered, 
fie  proposes  to  revolutionize  the  Government  by  force, 
anil  put  the  rebels  in  power, — not  because  thcj-^  are  right, 
not  because  his  proposition  would  be  just  or  lawful,  but 
simply  beciuise  they  are  '*  white  men."     Mr.  Blair's  nomi- 
nation is  a  fitting  supplement  and  complement  to   Mr. 
Seymour's  candidacy.     During  the  war,  Blair  was  loyal 
and  did  gallant  and  viilunhle  service  in  the  field;  while 
Mr.  Seymour  did  his  best,  inside  the  lines  of  prudence,  to  t^ 
embarrass  the  Government.     In  time  of  peace,  I  think 
likely,  if  Mr,  Seymour   were   let  alone,  that  he  w 
oliserve  the  law  ;  while  ^tr.  Blair,  having  become  fal',       * 
wil^iDlji>ldui|^ouglit^^ 
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to  overthrow  the  law  by  violauce.  It  would  bav«  been  & 
better  aiTangemeut  for  the  two  men  ou  the  Democratio 
ticket  to  have  acted  together  daring  the  war.  Certaiidy 
it  would  have  been  better  for  Seymour  to  have  co-oper- 
ated with  Blair  in  time  of  war  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
belter  for  Blair  to  co-operate  with  Seymour  in  time  of 
peace.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  menace  of  Governor 
Seymour's  position  that  leads  me  to  think  he  would 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  existing  body  of  laws  by 
violence  ;  and  yet  the  fact  that  Blair  took  this  ground  in 
advance  of  the  Convention,  secured  his  nomination,  and 
will  in  many  States,  so  far  as  Democratic  votes  can  con* 
tribute,  strengthen  the  ticket. 

The  platform  upon  which  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Blair 
nd  reads  as  if  it  were  written  by  lineal  descendants  of 
bespierre  and  Marat,  and  as  if  the  country  stood  on  the 
eve  of  a'revolution,  instead  of  at  the  close  of  a  rebellion. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Convention  which  framed  this 
indictment,  everything  that  exists  in  the  Government  at 
present  is  wrong,  every  law  is  unwise,  every  officer  is  cor- 
rupt, and  the  people  who,  according  to  general  appre- 
hension, are  in  a  state  of  remarkable  prosperity,  are  really 
Bu£foriug  an  intolerable  series  of  burdens,  and  are  ground 
dowu  by  every  oppression.  The  Democrats  are  determ- 
ined to  tax  the  Government  bonda,  in  order  to  impair 
the  Government  credit ;  they  are  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  coin  payment  of  Government  obligations,  that 
everybody  shall  be  arancBtied,  and  practically  that  the  lato 
rebels  shall  tiike  charge  of  the  National  Administration. 
fTho  platform  reads,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  been  written  by 
*  intensely  nervous  man  just  recovering  from  an  attack 
wh'icUriitm  tremens. 

of  theift  Republicans,  according  to  this  intoxicated  phit 
Preaidenie  nullified  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  destroyl 
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the  most  sacred  muniments  of  li1)erty,  overthroxvn  The 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  disregarded  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  be  free  from  search  and  Keisure,  seized 
everybody's  private  papers,  invaded  the  post-office  and 
telegraph,  converted  the  American  capital  into  a  Bastiie, 
established  a  system  of  spies  and  official  espionage  to 
which  no  European  Government  would  dare  renort,  abol- 
ished the  right  of  appeal  on  Constitutional  questions. 
The  crazy  platform  farther  declares  that  the  corruption 
and  extravagance  of  the  Government  have  exceeded  any 
thing  in  history,  and  have,  by  means  of  frauds  and  monop- 
olies, nearly  doubled  the  debt  created  by  the  war.  It 
affirms  that  *  under  the  repeated  assaults  of  these  wicked 
Republicanft  the  pillars  of  Government  are  rocking  on 
their  bases  ;  and  in  case '  (here  comes  the  most  dreadful 
indictment  of  all)  *  they  shall  carry  the  election  and  make 
Lpeneral  Grant  President,  we  will  meet  only  as  a  subjected 
had  conquered  people,  amid  the  ruins  of  Ubert)*  and  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  Constitntion.' 

"I  am  sure  that  it  would  he  dlgnifymg  this  tirade  far 
too  much  to  attempt  to  meet  it  with  argumeut,  or  even 
with  a  denial.    The  best  answer  to  it  is  to  read  it     Read- 
ying it,  we  can  readily  infer  the  cliaracter  and  aims  of  the 
men  who  are  guilty  of  ita  stapendoua  folly.    The  platform 
will  only  serve  for  ridicule  in  the  campaign,  to  be  jeered 
and  laughed  at!    But  the  real  issue  will  come  back  to  the 
point   where   it  started :  Do  you  not  prefer  UlyMea  S« 
1  Grant  to  Horatio  Seymour,  aa  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States?    And  do  yon  not  think  that  Schuyler 
.  Coliaz  is  better  to  be  trastod,  aa  Vic^Preaident,  than  the 
!  man  who  haa  talked  so  UghUy,  threatened  so  loudly,  and 
behaved  so  absurdly  as  General  Frank  Bialr?  '* 

Mr.  DIaioe  waa  elected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress,  in 
laea,  by  a  mjgority  of  %U».    Tbs  sUstionB  of  ths  ysar 
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vindicate  J  Reitiiblicaii  principles.  Grant  liaviug  been" 
chosen  President  b_v  a  majority  of  134  electorul  votes- 
The  second  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congiess  met  on 
Dec.  7,  1868.  The  leading  political  measure  was  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  ConBtitution,  conferring  the 
right  of  suffrage  on  all  citizens  without  distinction  of 
»*  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  Thw 
important  measure  passed  Feb.  25,  1869,  and  it  had  no 
firmer  adherent  nor  abler  expounder  than  Mr.  Blaine. 

This  session  ended  his  third  term  in  Congress.  The 
times  bad  been  perilous.  Strong  men  were  in  constant 
demand.  Patriotiam  was  at  a  premium.  Mr.  Blaijie  had 
plunged,  as  it  were^  into  a  turbulent  sea.  At  his  age 
thousands  would  have  been  swamped.  He,  however, 
clung  to  the  ship  of  State  with  the  enei^y  of  youth  and 
the  instinct  of  a  born  navigator.  Soon  he  was  ou  deck 
among  the  old  mariners.  When  storms  roared  loudest  he 
was  among  the  masts  and  shrouds.  When  rOcks  peered 
and  shoals  threatened  he  was  by  the  wheelman,  and 
finally  at  the  wheel  itself,  the  serenest,  levelest-headed, 
most  perspicacious  mariner  of  all.  History  has  few  such 
promotions  to  record.  He  had  enlarged  with  every  press- 
ing occasion.  He  had  kept  touch  with  sentiment  in  the 
most  trying  exigencies.  He  had  made  sentiment  where 
the  ordeal  demanded.  Three  terms  in  Congress  saw  him 
a  leader  of  his  party.  All  parties  conceded  his  ability. 
He  was  about  to  receive  additional  honors,  not  as  an 
expedient,  but  because  he  had  earned  them. 


CHAPTEl^  IX. 

IS    THE    FOBTY-FIBST    CONGRESS;    AS   SPSAixKR  OF  TITK 

BOUSE. 


The  Forty-first  Congress  was  called  into  extra  Mssion 
by  President  Grant,  on  MHrch  4th,  1869.  There  wore  large 
Republican  majorities  in  both  Houses,  the  Housti  amnding 
149  Republicans  to  64  Democrats.  The  objoot  of  iho 
extra  session  was  to  secure  new  legislation  respecting  the 
admission  of  those  seceded  States,  which  had  refiiH<>d  to 
ratify  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  aniendnienla  to  the 
Constitution. 

la  organizing  the  House  for  thia  delicate  work  it  waa 
necessary  to  place  its  ablest  parliamentarian  in  the  SjfCak* 
er's  chair.  It  had  lost  the  efficient  services  of  Mr.  Colfax, 
who  had  been  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
What  so  natural  as  to  turn  to  Mr.  HIaine  in  ftuch  a  rriHiti. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  men,  the  entire  field 
of  duty  before  him,  the  measures  which  dominated  recon- 
struction and  vitally  concerned  the  national  credit,  the 
currency  of  the  country  and  its  commercial  welfare.  Hiii 
Republicanism  was  of  the  most  pronounced  type — stalwart 
to  the  core.  His  education  as  Sjw'akor  of  i\w  Maine  HoUm? 
of  Representatives,  which  had  all  along  availed  him  much, 
came  to  hia  rescue  when  in  aearch  of  the  honors  of  Sfxtaker 
of  the  Nt.  onal  House.  His  kuowledge  of  the  msDual, 
his  recollection  of  names,  his  faimesa  and  l^rroness^  hia 
quickness  of  perception,  his  ability  to  expedite  busineM* 
bis  wonderful  control  of  aelf  and  of  exciting  situatioDS, 
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lagnetic  <iualiLies  of  leadership,  all  conspired  Ut  tuake 
andidacy  for  the  Speakership  desirable  and  sure.  He 
was  therefore  noiuirmted  for  this  important  position  by 
acclamation  in  the  Republican  caucas  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  at  its  extra  session,  and  was  elected  by  136 
votes  as  against  57  cast  for  Mr.  Kerr,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. So  efficient  did  he  prove  in  this  difficult  position 
that  similar  honors  awaited  him  in  the  Forty-second  and 
Forty-third  Congresses. 

Ordinarily  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  member  on  the 
floor  are  obscured  by  elevation  to  the  Speakership,  Hla 
identity  with  public  measures  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  lost 
But  Mr.  Blaine's  interest  in  the  political  measures  he  had 
been  identified  with  so  long  and  honorably  did  not  flag. 
He  did  what  few  men  ate  capable  of,  to  wit.  win  a  i-epu- 
tation  as  a  fair  and  capable  parlinmeutarian,  which,  if  |K)s- 
sible,  added  to  the  prestige  he  bad  achieved  on  the  floor. 
There  really  seemed  to  be  no  number  to  the  many  sides 
of  hia  qualifications  and  no  bottom  to  his  resources. 
Emergencies  arose  thick  and  fast  in  those  days  of  momen- 
tous questions  and  fierce  party  clashes^  but  he  preserved 
n  dignity  worthy  his  high  ponitiuu  and  met  new  situations 
with  perfect  equipoise.  There  was  that  about  his  minis 
tnition  which  drew  the  favor  of  both  parlies,  and  provei 
him  a  man  not  only  of  striking  aptitude  but  nniiarkabl 
for  his  ability  to  control  the  passions  of  an  assembly  and 

Rect  its  procedure.  It  was  these  same  qualities  in  him 
ich  passed  beyond  the  limit.s  of  Congress  and  away  out 
the  country,  and  taught  his  admirers  to  look  on  him  as 
latural  leader  of  men  and  as  a  safe  controlling  spirit 
ether  in  hours  of  calm  or  passion.  Says  a  writer,  '^  In 
the  position  of  Speaker  of  the  House,  his  quickness  of 
perception,  decision  of  manner,  tborongh  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law  and  usages,  and  impartial  and  judlaUl 
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tniad«  added  to  hb  clear  voice  and  impressive  presence, 
made  him  a  tralj  great  presiding  ofBcer." 

When  the  honors  of  the  Speakership  fell  to  him  ho  was 
perhaps  the  youngest  man  who  had  ever  borne  them,  being 
but  thirty-nine  years  old. 

On  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Blaine  addressed  the  House  as 
follows : — 

"I  thank  you  profoundly  for  the  great  honor  which  you 
have  just  conferred  upon  me.  The  grati6cjition  which 
this  signal  mark  of  your  confidence  brings  to  me  finds  its 
only  drawback  in  the  diffidence  with  which  I  assume  the 
weighty  duties  devolved  upon  me.  Succeeding  to  a  chair 
made  illustrious  by  the  services  of  such  eminent  statesmen 
and  skilled  parliamentarians  as  Clay,  and  Stevenson,  and 
Polk,  and  Winthrop,  and  Banks,  and  Grow,  and  Colfax, 
I  may  well  distrust  my  ability  to  meet  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  have  shown  me  such  marked  partiality. 
But  relying,  gentlemen,  on  my  honest  purpose  to  perform 
all  my  duties  faithfully  and  fearlessly,  and  trusting  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  indulgence  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
always  extend  to  me,  I  shall  hope  to  retain,  as  I  have 
secured  your  confidence,  your  kindly  regard  and  your 
generous  support. 

"The  Forty  first  Congress  assembles  at  an  auspicious 
period  iu  the  history  of  our  government.  The  splendid 
and  impressive  ceremonial  which  we  have  just  ^vitnessed 
in  another  part  of  the  Capitol  appropriately  aynibolizes 
the  triumphs  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  A 
great  chieftain,  whose  sword,  at  the  head  of  gallant  and 
victorious  armies,  saved  the  Republic  from  dismember- 
ment and  ruin,  has  been  fitly  called  to  the  highest  civic 
honor  which  a  grateful  people  can  bestow.  Sustained  by 
a  Congress  that  so  abl}-  represents  the  loyalty,  the  piitri* 
otiAm,  aud  tha  personal  worth  of  th«  nation,  tht  Pr«8ideiit 
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pB  duy  inaugurated  will  uMtire  to  the  oountry  an  admiu- 
Tatioii  of  purity^  ftdelity  ajid  prospeiity ;   an  era  of 
V)erty  regulated  by  law,  and  of  law  thoroughly  inspired 
uth  liberty. 

1"  Congratulating  you,  geutlemen,  upon  tlie  happy  nu- 
aries  of  the  day,  and  invoking  the  gracious  blessing  of 
Imighty  God  on  the  arduous  and  responsible  labor* 
bfore  you,  I  am  uow  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  office  and 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  which  yoa  hav« 
lied  me." 

^Su  satisfactory  did  his  ministration  prove  to  fiiend  and 
foe  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  Forty-first  Congress, 
irch  3,  1871,  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox.  then  of  Now  York,  one  of 
bitterest  political  opponents  and  a  recognized  D<?ino- 
cratio  leader,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  wa^* 
ssed : — 

"  In  view  of  tlie  difficulties  involved  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  presiding  officer  of  this  House,  and  of 
able,  courteous,  digniGed  and  impartial  discharge  of 
^ose  duties  by  Hon.  James  O.  Blaine,  during  the  present 
|oDgress,  it  is  eminently  becoming  that  our  thanks  be 
^d  they  arc  hereby  tendered  to  the  Speaker  thereof.'^ 
To  this  resolution  and  as  part  of  the  adjournment  pro- 
ceedings Mr.  Blaine  made  the  following  appropriate 
ily:— 
F"  Our  labors  are  at  an  end  ;  but  I  delay  the  final  adjoum- 
lent  long  enough  to  return  my  most  profound  and  lesiiect- 
ful  thanks  for  the  commendation  which  you  have  been 
feased  to  bestow  upon  m}'  official  course  and  conduct, 
a  deliberate  body  of  tliis  citaracter  a  presiding  officer  is 
fortunate  if  he  retains  the  confidence  and  steady  support 
of  his  political  associates.  Beyond  that  you  give  me  the 
assurance  that  T  have  earned  the  good  will  of  those  from 
whom  I  am  separated  by  party  lines.     Your  expressioxu 
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are  most  grateful  to  me,  and  are  most  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. 

•*  The  Congress  wliose  existence  closes  with  this  hour 
enjoys  a  memorable  distinction.  It  is  the  fii-at  in  which 
all  the  States  have  been  represented  on  this  floor  since 
the  baleful  winter  that  preceded  our  late  bloody  war. 
Ten  years  have  passed  since  then — 3'eara  of  trial  and 
triumph  ;  years  of  wild  destruction  and  years  of  careful 
rebuilding;  and  after  all,  and  us  the  result  of  n\l,  the 
Natioual  government  is  here  to  day,  united,  strong,  proud, 
defiant  and  just,  with  a  territorial  area  vastly  expanded 
and  with  three  a<lditioual  States  represented  on  the  folds 
of  the  flag.  For  these  prosperous  fruits  of  our  great 
struggle  let  us  humbly  give  thanks  to  the  God  of  battles 
and  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

"And  now,  geutlemeUf  with  one  more  expression  of 
the  obligations  I  feel  for  the  considerable  kindness  with 
which  you  have  always  sustained  me,  I  perform  the  only 
remaining  duty  of  my  office  in  declaring,  as  I  now  do, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress is  adjourned  without  day."  The  object  of  calling 
the  extra  session  of  the  Forty -first  Congress  was  achieved, 
by  the  passage  of  a  bill  requiring  the  recalcitrant  South- 
ern States  to  submit  thpir  constitutions  as  they  stuod  to  a 
vote  cff  their  people,  and  to  procure  of  their  State  Legis- 
latures a  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
AmendmenU  to  the  Federal  constitution,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  admission.  On  the  passage  of  this  act 
the  Congress  adjourned  April  10,  1R69. 

T\\e  Forty  first  Congress  met  in  regular  session  Dec.  6, 
1869.  It  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  und  important 
session,  one  pnrticnlarly  trying  to  the  new  Speaker  of  ibe 
Houae.  The  new  party  in  the  Southern  States,  called 
tht  "  Unreconstructed,"   tlio  "  Irreconoilable,"   the  "  Ku- 
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Kliix-KIanr  or  hy  whatever  name  known,  1m<I  detcrminet 
to  eliminate  "Carpet-Baggers/*  and  all  loyal  state  govern- 
mentfl,  from  the  South,  and  to  oppose  every  policy  of 
reconstruction  which  the  administration  and  the  govern- 
ment could  devise.  In  thiH,  they  found  a  ready  ally  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  consequence  was  a  flood 
measures,  hostile  to  the  government,  and  a  cloud  of 
tensely  partisan  debates,  rendering  the  Speaker's  posi- 
tion delicate  in  the  extreme.  But  perhaps  no  session 
during  the  entire  reconstruction  period  accomplished  so 
much  work  and  attained  roBults  so  far  reaching,  and  sati.4- 
factory.  It  witnessed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  the  effect  that  '*  Congress  had  the  power  to  reestablish 
the  relations  of  any  rebellious  State  to  the  Union,"  a 
doctrine  whicli  sustained  the  Republican  position,  and 
destroyed  Aati- Reconstruction  as  a  cardinal  Democrdtic 
doctrine.  This  decision  paved  the  way  for  the  Enforce- 
ment Act,  passed  May  31, 1870,  which  practically  changed 
the  "  Klan  "  into  the  "  White  League."  another  form  of 
intimidation  less  liable  to  the  ordinarj' processes  of  the  law. 
Acts  were  also  passed  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  amend- 
ment, to  provide  for  more  careful  naturalization,  and  to 
amend  the  Tariff.  In  March,  the  coustitutionality  of  the 
Legal  Tender  Act  of  1862,  was  affirmed  by  the  Supremo 
Court.  This  had  been  a  partisan  issue  from  beginning  to 
d,  and  now  that  it  was  happily  out  of  the  way,  Ameri- 
credit  took  a  rebound,  and  the  popularized  *•  Green- 
oka,"  took  such  deep  hold  on  the  affections  of  its  ene- 
s  as  to  bocome  their  banking  capital  in  the  formation 
a  new  party. 

During  1870,  Mr.  Blaine  was  honored  by  a  fifth  nomi- 
tion  for  Congress  In  his  District.     He  was  elected  to 
th«  Fortywcond  Congress  by  a  majority  of  2,820  vote*, 
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after  a  vigorous  oont«st  and  ona  involving  conBiderabls 
bitterness  of  feeling. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  opened 
Dec.  5,  1870,  and  ended  by  limitation  on  March  8, 1871. 
Reconstruction  was  now  complete,  and  the  session  was 
comparatively  uneventful,  though  the  duties  of  speaker- 
ship were  not  less  delicate,  owing  to  the  increased  mem- 
bership &om  the  lately  admitted  Southern  States. 


Wb  have  already  sccu  how  tho  Hoosc»  by  its  resolu- 
tion of  thanlcs,  saw  fit  to  regard  Mr.  Blaine's  conduct 
while  ill  the  chair  during  the  Forty-Fli-at  Congress.  Noth- 
ing can  add  to  the  strength  and  impartiality  of  a  verdict 
in  one's  favor  when  voluntarily  rendered  hy  oue*s 
foes.  President  Grant  called  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gress in  extra  session  March  4, 1871,  tlie  object  being 
to  umetid  the  enforcement  acts  so  as  to  more  effectually 
reach  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  the  southern  states. 
The  Republican  majority  was  by  no  means  so  large  as 
formerly,  there  being  V^S  Republicans  to  103  Demo- 
crats. The  House  organized  by  re-electing  James  G. 
Blaine  as  speaker,  by  a  vote  of  126,  to  one  of  92  for  his 
coiupetitior  Geo.  W.  Morgan.  On  beingconducted  to  the 
chair  he  addressed  the  House  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  speakership  of  the  American  House  of  Repro- 
sentives  has  always  been  esteemed  as  an  enviable  honor. 
A  re-election  to  the  position  carries  with  it  peculiar  grati- 
ticiition,  in  that  it  implies  an  approval  of  past  oflSoial 
bearing.  For  this  great  mark  of  your  confidence,  I  can 
but  return  to  you  my  sincercHt  thanks,  \nth  the  assurance 
of  ray  utmost  devotion  to  the  duties  which  you  call  upon 
mc  to  discharge. 

"Chosen  by  the  party  representing  the  political  ma- 
joritv  in  tho  House,  the  Speaker  owes  a  faithful  allcgi* 
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ancc  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  that  party.-  But  he 
will  full  far  below  the  honorable  requirements  of  his 
station  if  he  fails  to  give  to  the  minority  their  full  rights 
under  the  rules  which  he  is  called  upon  to  administer. 
The  Biiccessful  working  of  our  grand  system  of  govern- 
ment depends  largely  upon  the  vigilance  of  party  organ- 
izations, and  the  most  wholesome  legislation  which  this 
House  produces  and  perfects  is  that  which  results  from 
oppo:>ing  forces  mutually  eager  and  watchful  and  well 
nigh  balanced  in  numbers. 

"  The  Forty-Second  Congress  assembles  at  a  period  of 
general  content,  happiness  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
land.  Under  the  wise  aduiiuistratiou  of  the  national 
government  peace  reigns  in  all  our  borders,  and  the  only 
serious  misunderstanding  with  any  foi*eign  power  is,  we 
may  hope,  at  this  momeut  in  jirocesa  of  honorable,  cordial 
and  lasting  adjustment.  We  are  fortunate  in  meeting  at 
such  a  time,  in  representing  such  constituencies,  in  legis- 
lating for  such  a  country. 

"  Trusting  gentlemen,  that  our  official  intercourse  may 
be  free  from  all  personal  asperity,  believing  that  all  our 
labors  will  eventuate  for  the  pul)lic  good,  and  craving  the 
blessing  of  Him  without  whose  aid  we  labor  iu  vain,  I 
am  now  ready  to  pioceed  with  the  further  organization  of 
the  House ;  and  as  the  first  step  thereto,  I  will  myself  take 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws/' 

It  was  during  this  extra  session  that  Mr.  Blaine  took 
occasion  to  show  that  his  occupancy  of  the  Speaker*8 
chair  did  not  necessarily  constrain  him  to  silence  under 
the  many  attacks  made  upon  him  by  envious  or  mali- 
ciously inclined  members.  General  Butler  had  indiscreetly 
charged  him  with  the  authorship  of  a  resolution  provid- 
ing, for  an  investigation  into  alleged  outrages  perpetrated 
upon  loyal  citizens  of  the  South,  and  for  being  respon^ 
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slble  for  Its  adoption  in  k  Republican  caucus,  Mr.  Blaiti6t 
March  16,  1871,  at  once  left  the  chair  aod  took  the  floor 
in  his  defence,  when  the  following  sharp  colloquy  easued^ 
— ^interesting  aa  showing  Mr.  Blaine'ss  courage,  tact  and 
persistency : — 

Mr.  Blaine^  the  Speaker.    [Mr.  Wheeler,  of  New  York, 
Ju  the  chair.]     I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Maasa- 
liuaetts  (Mr.  Butler)  whether  he  denies  to  me  the  right 

have  down  that  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  made  no  assertion  on  that  subject 
10  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Did  not  the  gentleman  difitinotly  know 
that  T  drew  it  ? 

Mr,  BtUler.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Blahie.  Did  I  not  take  it  to  the  gentlemau  and 
gad  it  to  him  ? 

Mr,  Butler,  Yess  sir. 

Mr,  Blaine.  Did  I  not  show  him  the  manuacript  ? 

Mr,  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine,  In  my  own  handwriting? 

Mr.  Butler,  No,  sir. 

Mr,  BUiine.  And  at  bis BUggeatiou  I  added  these  wordsl 
"And  the  expenaea  of  said  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives" 
[Rpphiu&e],   luid    the   fact   that   ways  and   means  were 

in  ted  to  pay  the  expenses  was  the  only  objection  he 
made  to  it. 

Mr.  Butler,  What  was  the  answer  the  gentleman  made  ? 
T  suppose  ]  may  ask  that,  now  that  the  Speaker  has  come 
upon  the  floor. 

Jtfr.  BlaiTu,  The  answer  was  that  T  immediately  wrote 
fie   amendment    providing  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 

f'lisps  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Butler.  What  was  my  answer?  Was  it  not  that 
under  no  circumstftnces  would  I  have  anything  to  du  with 
it,  being  bound  by  the  action  of  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Blahie.  No,  sir  ;  the  answer  waa  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  yuu  serve  as  chairman. 

Mr,  Butler,  Or  liave  anything  to  do  with  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr,  Blaine.  There  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
members  of  the  House  of  Uepresentalives.  A  oommittee 
of  thirteen  can  be  found  without  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  being  on  it.  His  service  is  not  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  the  comniittee. 

Mr.  Butler,  Why  did  you  not  find  such  a  committee, 
then? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Because  I  knew  very  well  that  if  I  omitted 
the  appointment  of  the  gentleraau  it  would  be  heralded 
thr<>ughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  by  the 
claquera  who  have  bo  industriously  distributed  this  letter 
this  morning,  that  the  Speaker  had  packed  the  committee, 
as  the  gentlem.'in  said  he  would,  with  »*  weak-kneed  Re- 
publicans," who  would  not  go  into  an  investigation  vigor- 
ously, ns  he  would.  That  was  the  reason.  [Applause.] 
So  that  the  Chair  laid  the  responsibility  upon  the  gentle- 
man of  declining  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Butler.  I   knew  that  was  the  trick  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Blame.  Ah.  the  "  trick  f "  We  now  know  what 
the  gentleman  meant  by  tlie  word  "  trick.'*  ]  am  very  glad 
ttj  know  tliat  the  "trick  "  was  successful. 

Mr.  BtUler.  No  doubt. 

Mr.  Blaine,  It  is  this  "  trick  "  which  pleases  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  on  his  responsibility  before  the 
cOGotry. 

Mr.  Butler.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Wholly. 
19 
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Mr.  Bniler,  Wholly. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Now,  sir,  the  gentlemnn  from  Massachu- 
setts talks  about  tlio  coercion  by  whicli  fifty-eight  Re- 
publicans were  made  to  vote  for  the  resolution.  I  do  not 
know  what  any  one  of  Uiem  may  have  to  say ;  but  if 
there  be  here  to-Uny  a  single  gentleman  \rho  has  given  to 
the  gentleman  of  Massachusetts  the  intimation   that  he 

)t  coerced — that  he  was  in  any  way  restrained  from  free 

tion.  let  liim  get  up  now  aud  speak,  or  forever  after 
hold  hits  peace. 

Mr,  Butler.  Oh*  yea. 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusette  says : 
*  Having  been  appointed  against  my  wishes, expressed  both 
ublioly  and  privately,  by  the  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  iu  the  South, 
ordered  to-day  by  Democratic  votes,  against  the  most 
earnest  protest  of  more  than  a  two-thirda  viojortitf  oi  Hii^ 
Republicans  of  tlie  House." 

Mr.  Butler.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Tin's  statement  is  so  bold  and  groundlew 
that  I  do  not  know  what  reply  to  make  to  it.  It  is  made 
iu  the  face  of  the  fact  that  on  the  roU-cali  fifty-eight  Re- 
publicans voted  for  the  resolution,  and  forty-nine,  besides 
the  gentleman  from  Afcissachusetts,  against  it.  I  deny 
that  the  gentleman  has  the  right  to  sfjeak  for  any  member 
who  voted  for  it,  unless  it  may  be  the  member  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Maynard),  M-ho  voted  for  it,  for  the  purj>use, 

robably,  of  moving  a  reconsideration — a  very  common, 
a  very  justifiable  and  proper  course  whenever  any  gentle- 
man chooses  to  adopt  it.  I  am  not  critici^^ing  it  at  all. 
But  if  there  be  any  one  of  the  fifty-eight  gentlemen  who 
voted  for  the  resolution  under  coercion  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  designate  him. 
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Mr,  Butler,    I  am  not  here  to  retail  private  oonversa- 

tions. 

Mr.  Blaine.     Oh,  no;  but  you  will  distribute  through- 
^ont  the  entire  eouutry  unfounded  calumnies  purporting  to 
Test  npDp  assertions  made  in  private  conversations,  which, 
when  culled  for,  cannot  be  verified. 

Mr.  Butler.  Pardon  nie»  sir.  I  said  there  was  a  cau- 
cus   

Mr.  Blaine.  I  ho|)e  God  Tvill  |>ardon  you ;  but  you 
ought  not  to  ask  me  to  do  itl     [Laughter.] 

3/r.  Butler.     I  will  iisk  God,  and  not  you. 

Mr.  Blaine.     I  am  glad  the  gentlonmn  will. 

Mr,  Butler.  I  iiave  no  favors  to  atsk  of  the  devil.  And 
let  me  say  that  the  caucus  agreed  upon  a  definite  mode  of 
action. 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  caucus  !  Now,  let  me  say  here  and 
now,  that  the  Chairman  of  that  caucus,  sitting  on  uiy 
right,  "a  chevalier,"  iu  legislation,  "  «<?»«  peur  et  iant 
reproche^'*  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr  Austin 
Blair)  stated,  as  a  man  of  honor,  its  he  is,  that  he  was 
bound  to  say  officially  from  the  Chair  that  it  was  notcon- 
sidered,  and  could  not  be  considered  binding  upon  gentle- 
men. And  more  than  that.  Talk  about  tricks  I  Why, 
the  very  infamy  of  political  trickery  never  compassed  a 
design  so  foolish  and  so  wicked  as  to  bring  li»gether  a 
eaiiC'is,  and  attempt  to  pledge  them  to  the  support  of 
measures  which  might  violate  not  only  the  political  prin- 
ciples, hut  the  religions  faith  of  men— to  the  support  of 
the  bill  drawn  by  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts, 
wliioh  might  violate  tlie  cotiscientious  scruples  of  men. 
And  yet,  forsooth,  he  comes  iu  here  and  declares  that 
whatever  a  caucus  may  determine  upon,  however  hastily, 
however  crudely,  however  wrongfully,  you  must  support 
it!     Why,  even   iu   the   worst  days   of  the    Democracy, 
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when  the  gentleman  himself  was  in  the  front  rank  of 
worst  wing  of  it,  when  was  it  ever  attempted  to  say  that 
a  majority  of  a  party  caucus  could  bind  men  ujion  meas- 

TQA  that  involved  questions  of  constitutional  law,  of  per-  ' 

80ii»il  honor,  of  religious  scruple?     The  gentleman  asked 

_what  would  have  been  done — he  asked  ray  colleague  (Mr, 

cccrs)  what  would  have  been  done  in  case  of  members  of 

n  p.iriy  voting  against  the  caucus  nominee  for  Speaker.    I 

,      understand   that  was  intended  as   a   thrust   at   myself. 

I  Caucus  nominations  of  officers  have  always  been  held  sm 
binding.  But^  just  here,  let  me  say.  that  if  a  minority  did 
not  vote  against  the  decision  of  the  caucus  that  nominated 
me  for  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  not  tlie  fault  of 
the  gondemaii  from  Massachusetts.  [Applause.]  If  the 
requisite  number  could  have  been  found  to  have  gone  oveir- 
to  the  dctsptsed  Nazarenes  on  the  opposite  side,  that  goi^ 

i  tleman  woidd  have  led  them  as  gallantly  as  he  did  the 
forces  \n  the  Charleston  Convention.     [Renewed  applause 

^and  laughter.] 

Hk  Mr.  Speaker,  in  old  times  it  was  the  ordinary  habit  of 

^ihe  Si^eaker  of  the  House  of  Uepresentativcsto  take  part 
in  debate.  Tlie  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse.  For  one,. 
I  am  very  glad  that  it  has.  For  one,  I  approve  of  the 
conclusion  that  forbids  it.  The  Speaker  should,  with 
consistent  fidelity  to  his  own  party,  he  the  impartial, 
administrator  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  a  constant, 
participation  in  the  discussions  of  members  would  take 
from  liim  that  Hp[>earance  of  imj>artiality  which  it  is  tus 
important  to  maiuUiin  ii>  the  rulings  of  the  Chair.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  despise  and  denounce  tlie  insolence  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  when  he  attempts  to  say 
that  the  Representative  from  the  TJdi-d  District  of  thai 
State  of  Maine  has  no  right  to  frame  a  resolution  ;  haaao.. 
right  to  seek  that  under  the  rules  resolutions  shall  b« 
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adopted ;  has  no  right  to  ask  the  judgment  of  the  House 
upon  that  resolution.  Why,  even  the  insolence  of  Ihe 
genttemau  himself  never  reached  that  sublime  height 
before. 


I 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  regrets  more  sincerely  than 
I  do  any  occuireuce  which  ciills  me  to  take  the  floor.  On 
questions  of  propriety,  I  appeal  to  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and  they  will  bear  me  tvitness,  thut  the 
circulation  of  thi^j  letter  in  the  morning  prints;  it&  distri- 
bution throughout  the  land  by  telegraph  ;  the  laying  it 
upon  the  desks  of  members,  was  intended  to  be  By  the 
gentleman  from  Mussuchusetts,  nut  openly  and  boldly,  but 
covertly — I  will  not  use  a  stronger  phrase — an  insult  to 
the  Speaker  of  tliia  House.  As  such  I  resent  it.  I  de- 
nounce it  in  all  its  essential  statements,  and  in  all  its  mis- 
statements,  and  in  all  its  mean  inferences  and  meaner 
inuendi>es.  I  denounce  the  letter  as  gfroundless  without 
justification;  and  the  gentleman  himself,  I  trust,  will  live 
to  see  the  day  when  he  will  be  ashamed  of  luiving  written 
it. 

The  object  of  the  extra  session  having  been  effected  by 
the  piissiige  of  what  liecame  known  as  the  **  Ku-Klux  Act^" 
an  adjournment  took  place,  on  April  20,  to  llie  Regular 
aeission  in  December. 

By  t!ic  time  the  Forty-second  Congress  assembled  in 
fir.<t  regular  session,  Dec,  3.  1871,  a  considerable  change 
had  come  over  political  sentiment  in  the  country.  The 
ineffectual  working  of  the  Acts  aimed  at  the  "  Ku-Klux  *' 
and  "■  Wlute  Leagues,"  owing  to  their  inherent  weakness, 
had  led  many  Republicans  to  doubt  theirexpediency.  Yet 
a  majority  was  obtained  at  this  session  for  an  Act.  in  the 
nature  of  another  and  final  trial,  which  opened  the  United 
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;at<»s  courts  to  citizens  ileprivetl  of  their  rightsin  aSlAto, 
cTiissineil  coiispiratiea  agaiiisl  citizeus  as  ^ebelIilIU^,  and 
auiliurized  the  use  of  T.  S.  troops  for  their  uuppresvion, 
TJie  debates  on  this  measure  were  highly  partisan  und 
acrimonious.  It  watt  the  same  with  those  on  t!ic  Amitesty 
ill,  wliich  bill  could  not  be  called  a  Republican  nieiu»uie, 

much  as  an  evidence  of  Low  far  the  doctrine  of  general 
amnesty  as  advocated  by  Mr.  (Jreeley,  Mr.  Brown  and  ^Ir, 
Schurz  had  advanced.  This  was  the  doctrine  which  went 
nnder  the  hUe  nome  of  "Libei-al  Republicanism "  in 
1872,  and  which  the  Democratic  poiiy  so  gladly  embraced 

ider  Mr.  (Jreeley's  lead. 

Under  these  auspices  legislation  was  difficult.  Del>ntes 
often  ran  into  scenes.  Ameodments  conipUcated  propodi 
tions  till  few  could  tell  what  the  leading  thought  was.  It 
required  dexterous  steering  on  the  part  of  a  Speaker  to 
preserve  decorum  and  keep  business  in  motion.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  al\va3s  equal  to  tlie  delicate  task*  and  but  for 
his  tirm  hand  on  the  helm,  the  measures  of  the  session, 
opposed  as  they  were  by  so  many  half-heaited  Republicans, 
might  not  have  borne  even  the  ear-maika  of  the  partjr. 
The  session  adjourned,  Juno  10,  1672. 

The   politics  of  1872  were  the  most  unique  in  our  }ii«> 

ry.     Thfi  Republicans  stood  squarely  to  their  principlee 

d  the  carididiicy  of  CJeneml  Gj-ant  for  a  second  lenn. 
The  disaifected  Republicans  and   the   Demoovals  united 

der  the  banner  of    Mr.  Greeley,  whose  defeat  was  so 

erwhelming  as  to  contribute  to,  if  it  did  not  actually 

use,  his  death. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  this  year  favored  with  his  aixth  nnmt 

tion  for  Congress,  and  he  carried  his  district  by  a  ma- 
Tity  of  8,668,  which   was  very  j>rnnounced,  consideriug 

le  confused  8tat«  of  poliiical  sentiment.  In  his  speech 
ore  the  Lincoln  county  (Me.)  Republican  coDveutioOg 
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delivered  July  27,  1872,  he  Bet  the  current  of  thought  for 
the  Nationiil  caiupaigu,  aud  at  tlie  same  time  so  ably  out- 
lined the  novel  situation  as  to  make  one  of  tlie  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  tlie  political  history  of  the  day. 
His  speech  ran  : — 

»*  Fkllow-Citizens, — In  discussing  the  pending  contest 
for  the  Presidency,  I  tliink  it  is  becoming,  at  the  outset, 
to  tender  our  coudolence  to  those  disappointed  and  dis- 
satisfied politicians  who  called  the  Liberal  Republican 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  for  the  express  purpose  of 
nominating  Charles  Francis  Adams.  In  some  way,  not 
foreseen  by  the  callers,  delegates  flocked  to  tlie  Conven- 
tion in  numbers  too  large  to  be  disciplined  and  led  by 
Mr.  Carl  Sohurz  and  his  small  band  of  political  recusants 
and  self-seekers;  and  the  Adams  programme,  though 
carefully  planned,  utterly  miscarried  in  the  end.  Gen- 
tlemen of  independent  views,  of  personal  character,  with 
liomes  in  which  they  live,  and  with  neighbors  who  re- 
spect them,  took  control  of  the  ConventioD;  and  instead 
of  nominating  Mr.  Adams,  they  chose  a  man  who  in 
almost  every  respect  radically  differs  from  him.  I  think, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  of  New 
England  birth  who  in  temper  and  temperament,  in 
meptal  quality,  and  in  every  characteristic  that  makes 
the  difference  between  individuals,  are  so  radically  unlike 
as  Honice  Greeley  and  Charles  F'rancis  Adams.  Perhajjs 
X  could  not  define  the  points  of  difference  without  fall- 
ing into  a  line  of  criticism  and  analysis  that  would 
prove  too  personal  for  the  amenities  of  public  speech. 
Nor  would  it  be  to  my  pur|>ose.  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
phase  of  Mr.  Greeley's  nomination  only  to  express  my 
gratification  with  the  fact  that  the  original  bolters  from 
the   Republican   party,  who  called  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
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fentum,  feel  fur  worse  over  the  result  of  its  del  ns 

aan  k\o  the  Hepublicaua  who  reiuaiii  tivie  to  i.j.  i  ^    .ly 

lith  aud  allegiance.     Tho  Kepublicau  boltei'8  who  »up- 

jrted  Mr.  Adams  met  llieir  discomfiture  iii  Mity,  niid  I 

b1  quite  sure  that  tbe  friends  of  Mr.  Greeley  will  meet 

thciraiu  November. 

'^Fur  more  important  iiiati  (he action  of  the  Republican 
Eserters  at  tho  May  Convention  is  tbat  of  tlic  Nutional 
Democraoy  in  this  month  of  July-  In  fact,  Air.  Greeley's 
lomirmtion  by  the  deserters  sinks  to  iusigniiiciuice,  in  view 
if  the  (lid  that  ngaiti&t  every  sense  uf  consistency  and 
Ivery  suggestion  of  propriety,  with  tho  sacrifice  of  ulinost 
^vory  principle  the  party  ever  professeil,  tho  Demoeracy 
)f  the  Nntitm.  with  the  Soutli  In  tho  lend*  hnve  selected 
Jlorace  Cjieele^v  as  their  candidiitu  for  the  Presidency- 
The  loynl  n>an  baa  been  endoi*scd  by  the  rebel,  the  patriot 
enibract'd  by  tlie  truitnr,  the  Pi-ohilatioiUBt  is  aj^i-roved 
fcy  the  party  of  lager  beer  and  free  nun,  the  Proteetionist 
lA  nccoj>ted  by  the  Free-Trader,  the  Abolitionist  is  wel- 
comed by  the  whulo  body  of  ancient  sluvcholdcrs.  Wlm^ 
aver  Horace  Greeley  has  been  for  the  past  thirty  years  is 
precisely  what  the  Demoorucy  have  not  been:  whatevor 
^e  has  i>rofessed  is  precisely  what  the  Democracy  have 
lerided  and  denounced. 
"Since  the  action  of  tho  Oemocmtic  Convention,  w© 
in  plainly  see  what  before  was  matter  of  inference  and 
jnjecture ;  vtx.,  that  the  so-called  Liberal  Kepublicati 
MiventiuD  was  summoned  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement 
jreviously  made  with  Democratic  leaders*  and  with  the 
|i&tinct  understanding  that  the  candidate  of  the  Hepubli* 
lu  deserters  should  also  become  the  candiflate  of  the 
sinocracy  ;  that  party  fealtv',  political  principle,  personal 
[>ledges,  ancient  prejudice,  hoary  tradition,  boastcfl  record, 
IQUld  all  be  subordinated  by  the  Democracy,  and  a  coal* 
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ition  should  be  formed  Bimply  on  the  bnsis  of  defeating 
Generul  Grant,  and  taking  charge  of  the  Government  with 
it6  power  and  its  putronage. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  agreement 
thus  secretly  made  between  assumed  leaders  never  oon- 
templated  that  tlie  Democracy  should  be  subjected  to  nuch 
a  test  and  such  a  strain  as  is  applied  to  them  by  the  nom- 
intition  of  Mr.  Greeley.  The  Democratic  leaden*  hud  made 
up  their  minds  to  support  Mr.  Charles  Frnucis  Adams,  and 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  his  readiness  to  respond  to 
all  Democratic  demands.  They  knew  that  since  the  death 
of  old  John  Adams,  no  member  of  his  family  had  ever 
been  steadfastly  true  to  the  organization  or  the  principle* 
of  any  politicid  p^irty ;  and  they  believed,  therefore,  with 
all  sincerity,  that  the  late  Minibter  to  England,  who  saw 
no  opportunity  for  further  promotion  in  the  Republican 
party,  would,  according  to  the  tradition  of  his  blood  and 
the  example  of  his  father,  not  hesitate  to  nnite  with  the 
Democracy  upon  the  di.stinct  understanding  that  the  De- 
mocracy should  first  unite  on  hiui. 

*^  Unwelcome  oa  it  was  to  the  Democracy  to  substitute 
Mr.  Greeley  for  Mr.  Adams,  difficult  as  it  seemed  for  a 
time  to  complete  the  coalition  on  the  bnsis  of  the  foiiner^s 
candidacy,  the  old  party,  like  many  individuals  engaged 
in  a  questionable  transaction  and  somewhat  startled  by 
unexpected  developments,  found  it,  nevertheless,  easier  to 
go  furward  than  to  retreat,  easier  to  put  on  a  braieii  face 
and  a  bold  front  than  to  acknowledge  their  inconsistency, 
their  disingcnuousness,  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  lifelong 
principle  for  even  a  remote  chance  of  the  prestige  of  vlo- 
tory  and  the  spoils  of  office. 

"To  cement  the  coalition,  to  add  the  la»t  drop  of  humil- 
iation to  the  cup  which  is  put  to  the  lip?t  of  the  Democ- 
racy, it  was  agreed  by  the  National  Convention  of  thut 


irty  that  ihc  pl.itforni  adopted  by  tbp  Liberal  Republi- 
(nil  Cdiiventioii  at  Cinciuuali  should  be  tiiken   M-ithout 

[fitting  an  i  ur  crosbing  a  t — wiLli  wr}'  f«ces  1  doubt  imt* 
kut  with  n  loudsoundiitg  declaration  that  they  buiieved 
ilio  principles  niinouaced  by  thein  to  be  'essential  to  just 

^vernmeni,* 

*''GenLlemei)t  this  political  combination  is  as  bad  as  thnt 
lescribed  by  John  Randolph,  ^vbcn,  with  his  vindictive 
Mttcruess,  lie  denounced  the  union  of  the  Puritan  and 

Rtbe  blackleg,  and  described  it  as  equal  in  sbanie  to  the 
Association  of  Hlifil  and  Black  George.     It  cannot  succeed, 
it  lit  ft   failure   from   the   beginning.     It  is  doomed  lo 
Destruction  from   its  birth.     It  is  iin   unnatural  alliance, 
which  avenging  fate  will  put  asunder.     You  cannot  unite 
H^orace  Greeley  in  sympathy  with  JeiTerBoii  Diivib  and 
^BCubert   Toombs:    you   cannot  bring   him   into   political 
^■Bllowship  with  the  pirates  who  manned  the  Confederate 
^Bruisers,  with  tlie  fiends  in  human  shape  who  tortured 
P^Jnion    soldiers    at    AndersonviUCf    with    the    inhuman 
wretches  who  refused  quarter  to  negro  soldiers  taken  pris- 
oners in  honorable  warfare  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

Coalitions,  gentlemen,  are  proverbially   weak.     They 

re  weak  precisely  in  pruportiun  tu  the  degree  of  nntag* 

jtiism  which  is  to  be  allayed,  precisely  in  proportiou  to 

ae   disagreements   which   are   to   be   reconciled.    As  a 

[lolitical  device  coalitions  are  not  new.     They  Imvo  been 

ried  of  old  in  England,  and  have  ended  alwujs  with 

sfeat  and  sometimes  with  disgrace.     In  our  Uepublicnn 

fhteni  of  goverrjnient^  successful  coalition  is  even  more 

luult     than    where    aristocratic    institutions    restrain 

^eedom  of  dis^cussion  and  limit  the  sphere  of  independent 

etion.     But  in  the  whole  history  of  coalitions,  succesbful 

or  unsuccessful,  abroad  or  at  home,  that  which  is  now 

attempted  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the — what 
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shall  I  say?  the  xoost  discreditable?  I  should  think 
Mr.  Greeley  would  every  morning  awake  from  sleep  dis- 
tiiriied  by  unpleasunt  visions^  and  sigh  heavily  for  the  old 
patriotic  associates  among  whom  his  life  and  Ids  labor 
have  been  bunured,  and  to  whom,  for  all  these  years,  ho 
hits  been  guide,  pbilohopliei-  and  friend,  fireside  companion 
and  trusted  counselor ! 

**An  analvinis  of  the  Liberal  Republican  plntforni  to 
which  the  Democratic  National  Convention  pledged  faith 
and  fealty,  will  sliow  how  a  great  body  of  men  wlio  aro 
ready  to  tit;bt  if  their  honor  be  chalienj^ed,  will  yet  give 
pledge  to  npliold  certain  political  principles,  wlien  in  their 
liearts  they  mean  no  such  thing,  and  when  in  fact  their 
partisan  word  is  to  be  taken  as  lightl}'  and  held  to  be  as 
meaningless  as  the  oatli  of  an  Alsatian  dicer.  In  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  there  were  many  dele- 
.gates  who  either  actively  or  by  instigation  and  approval 
have  been  depriving  colored  votens  in  the  South  of  all 
their  civil  riglits  for  the  past  four  years,  and  who  now 
glibly  vote  for  a  resolution  declaring  their  determination 
Mo  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever 
nativity,  race,  color  or  persuasion,  religious  and  political/ 
When  they  were  declaring  this  monstrous  falsehood  they 
had  to  seal  their  ears  against  the  cries  of  their  victims, 
and  mighti  if  they  had  u  shadow  of  conscience  left,  fear 
that  the  fate  of  their  Scriptural  prototypes  would  instantly 
be  theirs. 

'■'•  To  maintain  and  even  exaggernto  this  ghastly  farce,  all 
the  old  Confederate  soldiers  who  figured  so  largely  in  the 
Southern  delegations  to  tiie  Convention,  joined  heartily  in 
the  Libenil  Kepublican  declaration  of  gratitude  to  *  the 
lierobtin  and  Bucrifiees  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Repultlic.'  If  the  unities  of  lime  and  place  had  been 
observed,  it  would  have  been  more  frank  and  more  striking 
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for  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  render  •  thanks  to  G^d  fih 
heir  defeat  in  the  civil  trarj*  If  I  hey  did  not  feel  like 
loing  thivt,  how  could  th«y  express  their  gratitude  to  their 
IctorSf  and  further  dculnre  that  uo  act  of  thcirti  ^  shull 
sver  detnict  from  tlie  justly  earned  fame  of  thuse  vicHora 
»r  the  full  rewards  of  their  patriotism '  ?  This  ia  ali  bo 
Ibsiird  B8  to  bo  amusing.  No  man  hat)  ever  <tenied  or 
|UBStinned  the  bravery  of  the  Confederute  soldiery,  but 
^o  never  heard  a  degree  of  humility  and  resignation 
iniputnd  to  them  that  would  entitle  them  to  be  eonsid- 
Bred  kinsmen  of  Uriah  Heep.  Yet  the  Democratic  pint- 
form  so  far  overdoes  the  necessities  of  the  sitnation  as  to 
degrade  the  proud  spirit  of  the  South,  and  to  degrade  it 
needlessly  and  untruthfully. 

Then  again,  the  repudiating  element  that  was  renily 

represented  to  a  laige  extent  in  the  Convention,  was  timdo 

declare  that  '  the  public  debt  must  be  sacredly  main^ 

lined,  and  we  denounce  ropucliation  in  every  form  and 

ruise.'     Not  content  with  tins  wholesale  HlTuniation  of  a 

ftith  that  was  not  in  them,  the  Convention,  including  the 

"delegates  who  had  been   for  years  demanding  that  the 

public  debt  should  be  paid  in  irredeemable  greenbacks* 

>w  declared  that  ^a  speedy  return  to  specie  is  demanded 

alike  by  the  highest  considerations  of  commercial  morality 

»nd  honest  government.'     The  presumption  is  that  in  the 

Donveution  which  made  this  affirmation  with  approximate 

niiauimity,  there  was  not,  outside  of  New   England  and 

ifew  Y'ork,  a  baker's  dozen  of  delegates  who  believed  it 

>r  who  intended  to  support  it  in  the  forthcoming  canvas» 

roughout  the  country.     The  declaration  was  for  tho 

jlitioiil    market   of   the   North-East,   and    was   silontly 

(norad  or  savagely  repudiated  by  the  Democracy  of  tho 

Jouth-West. 

**  But  while  the  Democracy  seemed  willing  to  make  in 
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their  Convention  any  affirmation  that  was  demanded  of 
•them^  they  finally  struck  a  question  on  which  the  Liberal 
Kepublirans  had  been  unahlo  to  agree.  Thu  supporters 
of  Charlea  Francis  Adams  were  almost  wholly  Free- 
Tradersi  and  if  their  plaus  liad  been  successful,  a  Free- 
trade  platform  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  as  the  common  ground  of  political  faith  and 
coniuiou  basis  of  action.  But  the  nomination  nf  Mr. 
Greeley  broke  this  plan.  From  his  earliest  participation 
in  political  affairs,  even  from  his  boyhoodi  when  be 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  known 
that  Mr.  Greeley  waa  not  only  a  Protectionist,  but  what 
the  Free-Traders  term  a  *  crazy  Protectionist.'  He  could 
not,  therefore,  stand  on  the  platform  first  designed  for  the 
Convention  ;  and  per  contra  the  Free-Traders  who  designed 
that  platform  were,  of  course,  unwilling  to  stand  on  a  Pro- 
tection platform.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  brnad  and  radical 
difference  between  the  men  who  had  worked  for  Adams 
and  the  men  who  had  succeeded  in  nominating  Greeley. 
One  represented  the  immovable  body,  the  other  the  iri-e- 
sistible  force,  and  it  was  idle  thereforo  to  impel  the  one 
against  the  other.  Hence  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon, 
and  certainly  a  roan  must  he  blinded  by  chanty  or  by 
lack  of  knowledge  who  is  willing  to  call  it  an  honest  com- 
promise. Here  it  is.  Please  weigh  it«  words  aa  I  read 
ltd  '^-Recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but 
irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
respective  systems  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  we  remit 
tho  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  Cun- 
gressional  districts,  and  the  decision  of  Congress  thereon, 
wholly  free  from  Executive  interference  or  dictation/ 

**  I  have  always  noticed  that  the  men  who  profess  a 
standard  of  political  faith  very  much  higher  than  that  of 
their  neighbors,  and  assume  the  true  and  lofty  air  of  the 
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Pharisee,  can  always  be  expected  to  resort  to  some  exoeed- 
iugly  dit^lionebt  practice  or  perform  some  very  objection* 
able  trick  when  temptation  or  assumed  iiecei;>ity  demaiulii 
it.  Wheu  this  particular  trick  is  analysed,  we  find  this 
to  be  the  rcsultiiut : — Uitable  to  agiec  uu  one  of  the  lead- 
ing iflftues  before  tlie  people  (I  might  say  the  letwiing 
isfitie,  if  its  runk  be  determined  by  the  ]iumbev  of  voters 
personally  intorested  in  its  settlement),  tlie  coalitiuu 
tgreo  that  thoy  will  have  no  views  whatever  on  the  ques- 

loq]  Engaged  in  a  national  campaign,  asking  that  the 
supreme  power  of  the  nation  be  entrusted  to  their  hands, 
they  yet  confess  tliat  ou  a  question  in  whiuh  ntillions  of 

lople  are  interested  they  have  no  views  and  i-efuse  to 

ke  any  position.  Do  they  intend,  by  this  course,  to 
'Cheat  somebody?  If  so,  who  is  to  be  cheated?  Is  Mr. 
Greeley,  if  made  President,  to  cheat  the  Protectionists? 
or  are  the  members  of  the  coalition  to  watch  each  otiior, 

nd  sec  that  neither  shall  cheat  the  other? — thus  bcigin- 
ning  their  administration  of  the  Government,  if  so  grave 

responsibility  should  be  imposed  upon  them,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  mutual  distrust  than  either  faction  would 
feel  toward  their  common  political  foe. 

**  Fellow-citizens,  it  never  was  intended  that  the  Gov- 

rnnient  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  honorable 
!ioverriment  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  be  adinin- 

tered  in  that  inninoerQ,  ill-adjusted,  selfcontradidory 

itdc  t  The  precedents  of  our  administration  of  the  Gov- 
M'liment  are  all  agiiinst  it.  Common  sense  is  against  it, 
Hird  common  honesty  is  against  it.  It  is  not  direct, 
fitraigiitforward,  and  candid-  It  has  trickery  for  its  basis. 
And  knavery  for  its  spirit,  and  is  only  invented  to  permit 
Free-Traders,  like  Mr.  Schurz,  and   Protectionists,  like 

r.  Greeley,  to  neglect  the  ponderous  issues  of  the  boar, 
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tad  unite  upon  the  common  ground  of  mere  persoual 
hostility  and  petty  spleen  ugiiiiist  General  Grant. 

**The  opponents  of  President  Grant  adopt  the  most 
unwise  of  policies  when  they  seek  to  make  personal  war- 
fare upon  liini,  to  cast  opprobrium  upon  him,  and  to 
throw  calumny  and  suspicion  upon  his  good  name.  The 
strength  of  the  Preaident  before  tlie  people  is  due,  not 
aloae  to  his  brilliant  military  achievements,  but  Lo  that 
vigor  and  directness  of  character,  that  rugged  pei^sonal 
integrity,  which  ia  every  relation  of  life  have  dis- 
tinguished him.  His  opponents  are  especially  unwise  to 
challenge  him  on  hit)  strong  Bide. 

"  The  result  of  the  election  will  show  that  thousands 
of  people  in  every  loyal  State,  who  perhaps  differ  from 
General  Grant  in  certain  views  of  public  questions,  will 
resent  the  imputations  upon  bis  character  as  a  personal 
affront  to  themselves.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
feel  profound  gratitude  to  the  President  for  his  illustrious 
services  to  the  Union  during  the  war,  and  they  will  not 
hear  him  maligned  and  insulted  by  a  noi-ditant  general 
like  Curl  Schurz,  without  hot  resentment  of  the  wrong, 
and  without  contempt  for  the  man  who  failed  with  the 
sword  and  tries  to  slander  the  great  soldiers  whom  he 
could  only  envy,  and  not  rival,  during  the  war. 

"In  thus  sketching  the  origin  and  character  of  what  is 
now  popularly  known  as  the  *•  Greeley  movement,"  I 
liave  dwelt  somewhat  on  its  personal  aspects.  In  the 
wider  and  more  important  field  of  principles  which  are 
pt  stake,  and  measures  which  are  in  issue,  the  argument 
IS  even  stronger  in  support  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
fact,  the  Greeley  party,  in  its  composite  character,  pre- 
sents no  measure,  except  slander  of  the  Grant  Adminis- 
tration. The  two  Conventions  that  nominated  Mr. 
Greeley  have  practically  copied  the  Republican  platform, 


pt  on  thfl  one  important  quoittion  of  the  tariff,  where. 

have  shown,  they   utterljr  declined   to  express  aE 

opinion  either  way.     In  trnth,  tho  Democratic  party  has 

been  bo  thoroughly  defeated  on  every  point  it  has  raised 

during  the  last  ten  years,  or  Bince  the  beginning  nf  the 

I  war.  that  itti  loaders  arc  unable  to  present  a  single  qti«»- 
loa  on  which  they  can  rally  and  unite  their  party. 
r  "  It  is  really  instructive  as  a  matter  of  political  history, 
laidu  from  it6  perUuoucy  as  an  argument  in  tliis  campaiga, 
to  recall  the  disastrous  defeats  which  the  Democraojr- 
have  met,  as  time  after  time  they  have  assumed  what 
they  conhidered  impregnable  positions.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  before  his  inauguration,  the 
Democracy,  North  and  Soutli  alike,  declared  tlie  Sbitcs 
to  be  sovereign,  denied  that  they  constituted  a  Nation, 
maintained  tiiat  each  State  is  a  law  unto  itself  and  could 
not  he  coerced  to  remain  in  a  Union  from  which  it  should 
choose  tu  secede.  That  Democratic  doctrine  was  trampled 
under  foot  on  a  hundred  battle-fields,  and  died  the  death 
of  tlie  treason  which  it  was  well  designed  to  protect. 
^^  ^'Thti  next  issue  ou  which  the  Northern  Democracy 
P^ere  oonsolidated  was  that  tJi&  u^ar  was  a  failure^  and 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Union  could  not  be  conquered' 
by  arms.  Thej*  therefore  demanded  an  armistice  and  a 
negotiation  with  rebels.  Tliis  was  the  avowed  position 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1864;  and  the 
hoes  of  the  treasonous  declaration  had  scarcely  died 
ay  before  the  thunder  of  Sheridan's  guns  in  the  valley 
Virginia  pronounced  it  false.  In  a  half-year  only 
orn  the  time  the  Democracy  of  the  North  had  proclaimed 
;e  impossibility  of  conquering  the  rebellion,  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy  were  destroyed,  and  General  Grant, 
whom  the  same  Democrats  are  now  loading  with  bitte: 
ituperation,  was  in  possession  of  the  parole  of  the 
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Idler  that  formed  the  army  of  Robert  E.  Lee.    Thus 
jaiu  the  Democratic  party  was  put  to  open  shame. 

'*But  X  need  not  puiiiue  these  abortive  eflbrts  of  the 
Democracy  in  detail.  The  mere  recital  of  them  will 
show  bow  often  and  how  hiuniliatingly  they  have  been 
beaten  on  their  selected  ground.  You  know  how  in- 
gloriously  they  failed  in  their  opposition  to  the  "Draft," 
and  in  their  repeated  declaration  that  a  Conscription  Law 
was  unconstitutiiinal — a  position  upheld  for  them  by 
Judge  Woodward,  a  Democratic  judge  of  the  Strpreme 
Court  ID  Pennsylvania ;  how  glaringly  unsuccessful  was 
their  hostility  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  !  Still  greater, 
if  possible,  was  their  folly  in  rejecting  the  military  aid 
wiiich  colored  men  could  bring  to  the  Union  army  I  You 
remember  how  they  struggled  agaiust  the  concession  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  man  ;  how  they  fought 
the  Constitutional  Amendments — Thirteenth,  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  successively — fought  them  in  Congress,  in 
State  Legislatures,  and  before  popular  assemblies;  how 
they  resisted  the  issuing  of  legal-tender  money,  even 
when  the  Government  needed  it  as  a  means  of  supporting 
the  army  and  carrying  on  the  war;  how,  three  years 
after  the  war  had  closed,  they  strove  to  injure  our  credit 
and  blot  the  fair  name  of  the  Nation  by  paying  off  the 
public  debt  in  depreciated  paper  money! 

y^On  all  these  issues  the  Democracy  have  been  beaten  ; 
not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  defeat,  but  in  a  wa}'  tliat 
left  a  st'dn  of  dishonor  on  the  party  for  having  attempted 
each  time  to  do  something  which  if  successful  would  have 
left  a  stain  of  dishonor  on  the  country.  On  every  ques- 
tion they  have  raised,  the  Republican  party,  by  a  patriotic 
instinct  based  on  principle  and  guided  by  an  enlightened 
public  conscience,  have  been  right,  and  being  right  have 
been  triuinplmut. 
20 
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*^  The  Republicans  will  malto  no  attack  on  the  poraonal 

^ijharacter  of  Mr.  Greeley*  for  they  kuow  nolh:r-  -  7  -Tist 
him.     Ho  enjoyed  Repiiblicuu  coiitideiice  and  mu 

an  extraoTtliuary  degree  until  ht  shonred  a  willingnesa 

'to  become  identified  with  a  party  which,  accoidiug  to 
liis  own  repeated  dcclurations,  boa  made  bd  unputiiotic 
md  mischievous  reoonl  since  18d0,  and  is  unworthy  to 

ihe  f  rusted  on  a  single  question  of  interest  and  importance 

tto  the  people  of  the  United  Slatesi.  I-et  it  be  the  only 
indictment  ngninst  Mr.  Greeley  ttiat  he  has  aoneeated  Lo 

^st4kiid  as  the  candidate  and  representutive  of  that  party  I 
'The  llepublican  party  will  assuredly  triumph  in  this  J 

|f<janipaign — triumph  first  by  virtue  of  their  own  merit  andj 
tlieir  own  strength,  and  in   purt  by  virtne  of  the  unwiae 
folly  of  President  Grant's  personal  enemies.     The  people 
will  not  stop  to  Bcnu   closely  whetlier  iu  the  proposed , 
annexation  of  San  Domingo,  or  on  some  other  measure, , 

rthe  President  has  been  always  and  exactly  right-     The, 

'campnign  h;is  been  carried  by  the  opponents  of  the  Re- j 
publican  party  beyond  the  discussion  of  particular  meaa> 
ures,  and  bus  become  one  in  which  the  honor  of  prirato  I 
and  public  character  is  to  he  defended,  in  which  tfao  famei 
)f  the  chief  hero  of  our  great  civil  war  is  to  be  vindi-j 

'cated  against  the  secret  designs  of  persunal  malice  and 
the  coarser  blows  of  political  rancor.    The  fame  of  a  great] 
man  is  part  of  the  Nation's  imperishable  treanure,  and  tltei 
Nation  will  rebuke  those   who  wonld  attempt  to  sully  it 
or  lo  destroy  it!" 

The  second  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  opeiu 
Dec.  2)  1872.     It  was  a  remarkable  session  in  its  bearings^ 

.on  Mr.  BlaiMo  as  a  member  and  as  Speaker.     The  Bill 
vhieh  aftt^rwarda  became  infamous  as  the  "  Salary  Grabj 
ill!,"  was  introduced.     It  raised  the  Speaker's  salary  toj 

f  30,000*     On  the  principle  that  official  salaries  ought  not" 


^ 
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to  bo  increased  ^hilc  an  incumbent  held  office,  nod  while 
the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  Jan.  31,  1873,  Mr.  Bluiue 
asked  pcnnission  to  make  a  pcrstiual  statements  and  said.. 

^^The  Chair  now  desires  to  make  a  statemeut  personal 
to  himself.  In  reading  the  bill  the  Chair  presumes  the 
language  uf  tliis  amendment  would  make  the  Speakei'''s 
aaliiry  J&IO.OOO  for  Uiis  Congress.  The  salary  of  the 
Speaker,  the  lust  time  the  question  of  pay  was  under  con- 
iiidcratioii,  was  adjusted  to  that  of  the  Vice-President  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Chair  thinks  tliat  adjust- 
meut  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  question  which  he 
new  raises  does  not  eBfect  the  pay  of  other  members  of 
the  House.  He  asks  unanimous  consent  to  put  in  tlie 
■word  *  hereafter,'  to  follow  the  words  *  shall  receive.* 
This  will  affect  whoever  shall  be  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentalives  hereafter,  and  does  not  effect  the  speaker 
of  this  House,  but  Iraves  him  upon  the  same  plane  with 
tlie  Vice-President  and  Cabiuet  oflBcers,  upon  the  salary 
as  before  adjusted." 

To  the  Speaker's  proposition  considerable  opposition 
was  manifested,  but  by  his  rulings  Mr.  Blaine  sustained 
his  intention.  At  the  next  session  the  bill  was  repealed 
in  spite  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  The  two  sides 
were  so  evenly  matched  that  when  a  qtiestion  of  adjourn- 
ment arose,  proposed  in  order  to  defeat  the  repeal,  it  was 
negatived  by  the  deciding  vote  of  the  Speaker. 

The  second  matter  wliich  bore  directly  on  the  Speaker 
WJis  that  which  became  known  as  the  "Credit  Mobilier  " 
affair.  We  do  not  allude  to  this  through  any  sense  cf 
political  necessity*  nor  with  a  view  to  vindication,  for  that 
is  not  only  out  of  our  line,  but  of  no  use  at  all  in  view 
of  the  wholesale  and  manifestly  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  th(v  entire  affair.  But  we  have  to  preserve  what 
arc  called  the  "historic  verities,"  and  as  Mr.  Blaine  was 
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part  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  inveHtigation,  bis  precise 
poBition  ia  it  Hbould  hti  kuuwii. 

W©  have  taken  great  pains  to  verify  what  is  here  vrit- 
Bii  by  tlie  official  reourds,  uud  to  **  nothiug  extcuuiite  aor 
^Bught  set  down  in  malioo." 

During  the  PreBidential  campagiii  of  1872  charges  were 
made  by  Dcmocratio  orators  and  newspapers,  to  the  effect 
several   public   men   had   accepted  Credit  Mobilier 
Bti>i:k  from  Oakes  Ames  as  ii  present,  and  in  order  lo  in- 
fluence legisUtioii  iu  favor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
iConipany.     The  charges  were  vtT}'  vague,  as  Huch  charges 
Uways  are.     Among  the  ofBoials  they  reached  waa  the 
speaker  of  tlie   House,   Mr.   Blaine.    On  tlie  <bty   the 
Second   Session  of   ihe  Forty-second   Congress   opened, 
Ir.  Blaine  asked  Mr.  Cox  (Demofxat)  to  take  the  chair, 
lememher  the  House  waa  Republican  by  138  Republicans 
to  103  Democratij,  and  the  Seitate  by  57  Republicans  to 
17  Democrats.    Mr.  Blaine  took  the  tloor,  alluded  to  the 
charges,  and  asked  that  an  investigatiug  committee  be 
appointed,  to  inquire  into  their  trutlifulness  and  report  to 
the  House.     He  thus  not  only  moved  for  his  own  inunl- 
patina  if  be  were  guiltyi  but  be  had  purposely  placed  a 
)etnocrat  in  the  chair  to  appoint  ttie  investigating  com- 
aittee,  a  thing  entirely  unusual.     The  committee  appoiut- 
kd  consisted  of  Poland,  of  Vermont,  and  M^'Crcaiy,  of 
Iowa,   both   Republicans;    Ranks,  of    Massachusetts,  ,a 
^Greeley  Democrat;  and  Niblack,  of  Indiana,  and  Merrick, 
>f  ]\Iaryhind,  both  straight-out  Democi-ats. 
All  in  all,  this  waa  a  wholly  exceptional  situation.     To 
campaign  stories,  with  whatever  motive  concocted  or 
'for  whatever  purpose  ciicntatcd,  the  majority  iu  Congress 
might  have  rented  on  the  vindication  they  had  received  at 
the  jjolls,  and  would  have  done  so  if  they  had  been  op* 
^osed  to  a  thorough  investigation  UJid  u  full  exposure  o£ 
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corrupt  practices-  TJie  movement  for  inveatigation  caino 
from  themselves.  Again,  they  might  of  rights  and  in  ac- 
conlauce  with  tho  pnictice  of  the  govermnent  from  the 
beginning,  have  appointed  a  committee  which  represented 
the  majority  of  the  Congress,  and  the  administration  as 
well.  Thirt  right,  or  custom,  was  waived,  and  all- 
important  and  far-reaching  investigation  was,  for  the  first 
time  in  legislative  hit-torj',  entrusted  by  a  dominant  party 
to  its  political  foes. 

The  investigation  covered  nearly  three  months.  It  was 
patiently  and  carefully  made,  as  may  well  be  supposed 
under  the  circumstances.  The  whole  ground  was  covered 
from  the  vagne  charges  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  and  Union  Pacific  Raih-oad  transactions.  The 
pereoua  charged  were  one  by  one  fully  examined  and  their 
statements  compared  with  each  other  and  with  outside 
testimony.  Their  report,  made  Feb.  18,  1873,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  commanding  and  exhaustive  judi- 
cial documents  of  the  time.  No  State  paper  ever  carried 
greater  weight.  It  was  accepted  by  all  parties  as  a  final- 
ity, and  many  who  had  used  the  charges  which  called  it 
forth  regretted  tlioir  thoughtless  action  after  they  were 
made  aoquainted  with  the  facts. 

The  committee  found  that  the  Credit  MobiJier  nf 
America  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  it  became  the  construction  agent  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  That  in  18G7  it  engaged  to  build 
for  the  Union  Pacific  607  miles  of  road  at  prices  ranging 
from  *42,000  to$96,0r>0  per  mile,  which  contract  was  rjiti- 
fied  by  the  Union  Pacific.  That  in  1868  the  stock  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  was  considered  as  worth  two  to  three 
times  its  par  value,  but  that  the  fact  was  not  generally 
known,  because  there  was  none  on  the  market.  That  iu 
December,  1867,  Oakes  Ames,  then  a  member  of  the  House^ 
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j(l  a  stoclcliolder  in  both  the  Union  Paciftc  aud  Credit 
TuVilicr,  oGTered  lo  racnibera  of  Cun^e^is  shores  of  Credit 

[ol)ilier  stock  at  jmr. 

**  It  does  not  appear/*  \re  use  llere  the  exact  language 

the  committee,  '*  that  in  any  instance  he  a&ked  any  uf 

ieso  persuus  to  p.iy  u  higher  rule   than  pur  and  intercut* 

>r  that  he  used  any  special  cfTnrl  or  lu-gency  to  get  tJtcse 

arsons  to  take  it.    In  all  thuso  iiegothtii(iri$,  Mr.  Ames 

Id  not  cuter  into  any  details  us  to  the  valiiu  of  the  stock 

the  amount  uf  dividend  that  miglit  be  expected  from  i^. 

It  btated  generally  that  it  was  a  good  btoek,  and  in  sev* 

Eral  instances  sjiid  he  would  guarantee  that  they  should 

get  at  least  ten  per  cent,  on  their  money." 


When   some   of  these  gentlemen  raised  the  question 

it  taking  the  stock  niiglit  einbarruBs  their  legislatiTd 

btiou,  they    were   told  by  Mr.   Ames  that  that  cuuld 

ftver  be,  for  the  Union  Pneifio  had  all  the  grants  and 

rishktion  it  wanted,  and  sliould  ask  for  nothing  niorei- 

itno  persons  who  took  stock  paid  for  it  outright.     For 

^ose  who  wanted  iti  but  who  bad  not  the  money,  Mr< 

Lnies  agreed  to  carry  it  till  they  could  get  money,  oi* 

until  the  dividends  paid  for  it. 

The  oommiltee  then  made  a 
Hember  of  the  House  whom 
Lgain  we  quote  in  full : 


Bitecial  finding  as  In  each 
the    rumors   mentioned. 


"In  regard  to  each   of  the  members  of  the  present 
louse,  the  committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  state  specially 
lie  facts  they  find  proved  by  the  eWdence,  which  in  some 
instances  Is  painfully  couilictiug. 
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"MR.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE,  OF  MAINE. 

"Among  those  who  have  in  the  publio  press  been 
charged  >vith  improper  participation  in  Credit  Moliilicr 
Block  is  the  preseot  Si>eaker,  Mr.  Btaine,  who  movrd  thu 
resolution  for  this  investigation.  The  committee  have, 
therefore,  taken  evidence  in  regard  to  him.  They  find 
from  it  that  Mr.  Ames  had  conversation  with  Mr.  Blaine 
in  regard  to  taking  ten  shares  of  the  stock,  and  recom- 
mended  it  as  a  good  investment.  Upon  conHideration 
Jtfr.  Blaine  concluded  not  to  take  the  stocky  and  never  did 
take  itt  and  never  paid  or  received  antfihin(f  on  account'/ 
it;  and  Mr,  Blaine  never  had  any  interett,  direct  or  indi- 
rect in  Credit  Mohilier  stock  or  ttock  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company ^ 

The  Forty-Eiecond  Congress  adjourned  March  3,  1872. 
Its  closing  hours  were  marked  by  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  tliauks  to  Speaker  Bhiine,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Voorhees  of  Indiana,  a  political  antagonist.  In  response, 
Mr.  Bhiine  said  : — -*  For  tlie  Forty-second  time  since  the 
Federal  Government  was  organized,  its  great  representa- 
tive body  stands  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The  final 
word  which  separates  us  is  supended  for  a  moment  that  I 
may  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  expression  re- 
specting my  ofiicial  conduct  which,  without  division  of 
party,  you  have  caused  to  bo  entered  on  j'our  Journal. 
At  the  close  of  four  years  of  service  in  this  responsible 
and  often  trying  position,  it  is  a  source  of  honorable  pride 
that  I  have  so  administered  my  trust  as  to  secure  the  ctm- 
iidence  and  approbation  of  both  sides  of  the  House.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if,  in  the  necessarily  rapid  discharge 
of  the  daily  bui^iness,  I  should  have  erred  in  snme  of  the 
decisions  made  on  puints,  and  often  without  precedents  to 
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It  has  been  my  good  fortuwe,  however,  to  bq 

^ined  by  the  Hou^e,  and  ia  no  sin^'le  instuiice 

a  ruling  reversed.    I  advert  to  thia  gratifyjDg 

the  language  of  the  most  eloquent  of  my 

^in  I'O  vain  spirit  of  f^xaltatioD,  but  as    far- 

bwerful  Djotive  for  undissembled  gratitude/  " 

|\v,  gentlemen,  with  a  hearty  God  bless  you  all^ 

y  only  remaiuitig  duty  in  declaring  that  the 

lepresentatives  for  the  Forty-second  Congress 

without  day..'* 
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THE  FORTY-THIRD  C0NQRE33 ;   A3   8FBAS&B    OF  THE 

llOUSfi. 

.'fnB  Forty-third  Congress  opened  in  first  session, 
December  1,  1873,  The  Republican  majority  was  still 
large,  there  being  198  Republicans  to  91  Democrats. 
Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen  Speaker  for  the  third  time  by  189 
votes  against  80  votes  cast  for  all  others.  On  opening 
the  House,  he  delivered  the  following  address: — **The 
vote  this  moment  announced  by  the  Clerk  is  such  an  ex- 
pression of  your  confidence  as  calls  for  my  sincorest 
thanks.  To  be  ohdseu  Speaker  of  the  American  House 
of  Representatives  is  always  an  Imnorable  distinction  ;  to 
be  chosen  a  third  time  enhances  the  honor  more  than 
three-fold ;  to  be  chosen  by  the  largest  body  that  ever 
assembled  in  the  Capitol  imposes  a  burden  of  respontjibd- 
ity  which  only  your  indulgent  kindness  could  embolden 
me  to  assume. 

"The  first  occupant  of  this  Chair  presided  over  a 
Hnyse  of  sixty-five  members,  representing  a  population 
far  below  the  present  aggregate  of  the  State  of  Now 
York.  At  that  time  in  the  whole  Uiuted  Stales  there 
were  not  fifty  thousand  civilized  inhabitants  to  be  found 
one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  flow  of  the  Atlantic 
tide.  To  day,  gentlemen,  a  large  body  of  you  come  from 
beyond  (hat  limit,  and  represent  districts  then  peopled 
only  by  the  Indian  and  adventuruus  frontiersman.  The 
National  Government  is  not  yet  as  old  as  many  of  its 
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ciUzena;   but  in  tliis  brief  span  of  time,  less  than   onf 
lengtbeueU  life,  it  1ms,  under  God's  providence,  extended 
itit  power  until  a  continent  is  the  field  of  itis  empire  and 
attests  the  majesty  of  its  law. 

'''With  the  growth  uf  new  States  And  the  resulting 
anges  in  the  centres  of  popolatlont  new  interestB  ure 
developed,  rival  to  the  old,  but  by  no  meani*  hostile, 
verso  but  not  antagonialio.  Nay,  rather  are  all  these 
terests  in  haniiotiy ;  und  the  true  Bcience  of  jufit 
verninent  is  to  give  to  each  its  full  and  fair  play*  op- 
essing  none  by  undue  exaction,  favoring  none  by  undue 
privilege.  It  U  tliis  great  lessou  which  our  dnily  ex- 
perienco  ia  teaching  us,  binding  us  together  more  closely, 
making  our  mutual  <1ependcnce  more  manifest,  and  caufi- 
ing  us  to  feel,  whether  we  live  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  in  the  East  or  iu  the  West,  that  we  liave  indeed 
t  "one  country,  one  Constitution,  one  destiny-" 
The  session  was  remarkablo  for  the  Ini-ge  amount  of 
rk  accomplished  and  the  number  of  important  biUtt 
pas^iod.  Ifc  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  incrwme 
the  National  Currency  to  ^00,000,000,  which  was  vetoed ; 
the  Sumner  Civil  Kighta  bill;  tbo  bill  i-eferring  all 
matters  iu  lUsputo  betweeu  England  and  the  United 
States  to  the  Geneva  commission ;  the  Poland  Utah  Bill; 
and  the  Tariff  not  of  1874,  largely  incrcasiug  duties.  The 
session  ended  June  23,  1874.  ^ 

It  was  in  December  uf  tlie  previous  year  that  the  Kin^ 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  given  a  reception  by  the 
United  States  Cougrcss.  Tho  ceremonies  itrere  held  iu 
the  House.  The  Senators  bad  taken  their  seatj*  and  the 
king  was  escorted  ilown  tlie  aisle  toward  the  Speiiker's 
ohuir.  Mr.  Blaine  rose  and  addressed  his  xunjestyj 
»►  Your  MtijeitifT — On  behalf  ttf  tlie  American  Congresiaj 
tloome  yoi\  to   these   halls.     Tho   Senators   from   oi 
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Sfjitcs  and  the  Representatives  of  our  people  unite  in 
cordial  congi'atiilfltions  upon  your  auspicious  journey,  and 
in  the  exprusiiiuu  of  ihu  gratitlcation  and  pleasure  afforded 
by  your  presence  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation  aa  the 
Nation's  guest.  Your  Majesty's  aj^peaiance  among  us  is 
the  first  inatauce  in  whiuU  a  reigning  sovereign  has  set 
foot  upoD  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  sigiiiH- 
caut  circunistanoe  that  the  visit  comes  to  us  from  the 
West  and  not  from  the  Knst.  Probably  no  single  event 
could  more  sti'ikingly  typify  the  century's  progress  iu 
your  Majesty's  country  and  in  our  own  than  the  scene 
here  Qtid  now  ti*an.spiring.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Kcpiiblic  on  its  Western  coast  has  greatly  enlarged  our 
intercourse  with  your  insular  kingdom,  and  has  led  us  all 
to  a  knowledge  of  your  wisdom  and  beneticcnce  as  a 
ruler,  and  your  exftlted  virtues  as  a  man.  Our  whole 
people  cherish  for  your  subjects  the  most  friendly  reg:vrd, 
T\iGj  trust  and  believe  that  the  relations  of  tlie  two 
countries  will  always  be  as  |>eaceful  as  the  great  sea  that 
rolls  between  us — uniting  and  not  dividing/* 

The  Administration  during  1874  was  exceedingly 
pinched  in  its  Southern  policy,  and  riots  whiiih  threatened 
to  culminate  in  a  war  of  races  were  contmon  in  the  South. 
The  exposure  of  the  "Whiskey  King"  fell  like  a  pull  upon 
the  couutry,  alrciidy  deeply  aftectej  by  the  panic  of  ISTIi 
and  the  hard  times  which  followed — times  which  had 
seriously  affected  the  political  situation  of  1874,  had 
given  to  the  Democrats,  under  the  cry  of  calamity,  a 
majority  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  had  reduced 
Mr.  Blaine's  majority  in  his  District  t4>  2,830,  the  smnllest 
he  ever  received.  It  stands  greatly  to  Mr.  Blaine's 
credit  thut  he  strove  with  all  his  energy  to  stem  the 
current  which  was  running  so  strongly  against  his 
party.      His  spaeches    were    masterly   outliues    t>f    th« 
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situation   nnd   earnest   exhortBtions   to  BrmnesB  And 
telligoiit  exercUe  of  rigbu  in  uii  extraordinary  hour.     He 
iiad  received  from  the  Republicans  of  his  District   b(ft| 
seventh  unaniraotis  nomination,  und  ou  June  20tb,  1874t{ 
he  tUuH  respondoil  to  hi^  uumination : — 

'"GENTiJiMES, — Permit  me  to  tender  my  profoirnd 
ncknowledgment^  to  the  Reptiblicana  of  the  Kennebec 
diitirictfitr  ihuir  continued  manifestation  of  approviil  and 
regard.  I  have  said,  very  frequently  in  private,  sonie- 
times  in  public — never,  I  trust,  in  a  boastful  or  vaiu- 
glorious  spirit — that  I  did  not  believe  another  Conr- 
'  ^rossional  DiHtriet  could  be  found  iu  the  United  States 
superior  to  the  one  you  empower  me  to  represent,  Iti  nil 
the  elements  of  true  patriotism ;  in  public  and  privntfl 
virtue;  iu  general  intelligence  and  culture,  euforcod 
through  the  common  school,  the  academy  aud  the  col- 
lege: in  universal  thrift  and  comfort  without  large  in- 
dividual wealtb;  iu  political  conviction  lirm  and  steadfast 
beyond  doubt  or  waver,  aud  yet  always  tolerant  toward 
tlmise  who  think  differently.  Such  a  constituency  confer 
honor  upon  any  man  whom  they  call  to  repreifent  them 
in  the  National  councils*  and  I  beg  to  make  known  myi 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  trust  and  confidence  which  | 
they  have  so  long  and  so  generously  reposed  in  me. 

"The  resolutions  to  which  you  invite  my  attpntion  are 

AO  generally  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  district  th*t 

no  issue  will  be  made  ou  the  matters  embraced  iu  lliem. 

The  currency  question  at  one  time  threatening  to  divide 

parties,  and,  what  would  be  fur  more  serious,  (o  divide 

sections,  is  in  process  of  a  happy  adjustment,  partly  by 

l^ise  and  temperate  enactment  passed  by  a  largo  majority 

[in  both  branches  of  Congress  Jind  approved  by  thn  Prettt- 

^dent,  but   in   a  far  ^renter  degree  by  the  operation  of 

I'CAUses  more  powerfuK  than  any  legislation  can    be.     la 
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remarks  I  am,  indeed,  but  repeating^  iu  subatanoot 
ilie  resolutions  of  your  convention,  and  I  gUdly  adopt  as 
my  own  tbo  leading  declaration  of  the  ^ries-  tliat  "it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  re- 
turn to  specie  payment  as  soon  as  wise  statesmanship  can 
safely  reach  that  reBult." 

^^  But  while  our  political  opponents  in  Maine  will  not 
seriously  content  any  ]>ositiuu  taken  by  us,  they  have 
themselves  chosen  to  raise  another  issue  upon  which  we 
shall  not  be  slow  to  differ  fi-om  them.  The  Democratic 
State  Convention,  in  renominating  their  candidate  for 
Governor,  adopted  with  buggcstive  unanimity  the  follow- 
ing resolution  as  the  leading  article  in  their  revised  puliti- 
cul  creed: — 

**  Eewhiedj  That  a  Protective  Tariff  is  a  most  unjust, 

unequal,  oppressive  and  wasteful  mode  of  raiding  the 
public  revenues.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  and 
fruitful  sources  of  the  corrupttun»  in  administration.  We 
therefore,  the  Democracy  of  Maine,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, declare  for  Free  Trade^  aiui  in  favor  of  an  un» 
fettered  ami  luireatricted  commerce" 

"  This  advanced  position,  now  formally  taken  by  the 
Maine  Deraocracy  in  their  State  Convention  for  tlie  first 
time,  receives  additional  point  and  meaning  from  the 
letter  of  their  gubernatorial  candidate.  Mr.  Tituumb  in 
accepting  the  nomination  specially  approves  this  resolu- 
tion, and  intimates  his  eudur»nee  of  the  lowest  form  of 
revenue  tariff,  only  'until  we  shall  be  educated  up  to 
the  idea  of  equal,  direct^  and  therefore  moderate  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  until  this 
idea  shall  be  brought  into  practical  operation,'  1  have 
quoted  Mr.  Titcomb's  own  words,  and  it  is  evident  that 
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the  startling  dogma  to  ivhiob  bo  commits  himself  is  la 
harmony  with  luure  impressive  wovemeuU  to  be  luailo 
clsowhera  io  the  same  direction.  It  is  first  thrown  out 
in  Maine  as  an  expcrtntent  on  public  opinion.  Jf  ih&re 
were  the  slightest  probuhility  that  the  Deroocr.itiu  {>arty,'' 
with  this  avowed  i>olicy,  would  come  into  power,  the 
dangers  abend  would  be  truly  appalling;  but  us  no  each 
calamity  impends*  we  may  examine  with  coolness  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposition. 

'*  You  will  observe  that  the  issue  proposed  is  uut  thej 
old  and  familiar  one  between  those  who  advocate  a  taritf-l 
for  protection  and  those  who  wish  duties  imposed,  only 
for  revenue.  That  is  an  issue  &s  old  as  the  levying  of 
imposts,  and  with  occasional  exceptions  has  been  determ- 
ined largely  by  latitude  and  longitude,  or  by  the  difi^r- 
ing  interests  which  change  of  section  and  varying  forms 
of  industry  have  developed.  But  the  Maine  Democracy 
assume  that  all  tarifis  ai'e  more  or  less  protcctlvOi  aitd 
hence  they  pronounce  for  *  Free  Trade^^  pure  and  tim- 
ple,  absolute  and  without  qualification,  or,  to  quote  their 
own  words,  for  '  an  unfettered  and  unrestricted  com- 
meree.* 

"Without  attempting  to  argue  tho  question  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  wljole  country,  let  us  se*:!  h^tw  this  new  doc- 
trine would  nffect  Maine?  The  process  would  be  simple, 
the  results  readily  deduced,  the  effect  blighting  and  dis- 
astrous to  the  last  degree.  For  some  years  past,  the 
Federal  Govenimeut  has  been  collecting  a  revenue  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars — to  deal  in  round 
numbers — one-third  from  internal  taxes*  two-thirds  from 
taiifif  duties.  It  is  now  proposed  by  the  Maine  Democ- 
racy to  abolish  all  these  duties,  and  have  absolute  '  Free 
Trade*  with  an  *  uufuttered  and  unrestricted  commerce.* 
lu  other  words,  the  Maine  Democracy  jToposcs  to  raise 
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two  humiretl  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  coin  now 
bbtained  from  twriff  duties,  by  *  direct  Uixutioii'  or  by  a 
system  of  *excisea*  which  might  prove  even  more  op- 
pressive than  direct  taxation.  If  the  tnnfi*  be  abandoned 
there  is  no  other  mode  open  under  the  Constitution  by 
which  the  money  can  be  raised  than  the  two  named,  and 
Mr.  Titcomb  deciare$  for  ''direct  taxation.''^  If  the  money 
is  to  be  secured  by  direct  taxation,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
Maine's  great  misfoitnne  that  the  Constitution  requires 
the  tax  to  be  levied  in  proportion  to  population  aud  not 
according  to  wealth.  By  the  ninth  census,  Maine  has 
about  one-sixtieth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  her  share  of  two  hundred  millions  of  direct 
taxation  would  be  something  over  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  ia  gold  coin — the  single  Cnn^es- 
sioiial  District,  whose  constituents  I  am  addreesiug, 
would  be  called  upon  for  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  peculiar  hardship  of  raising  taxes  in  this  way 
is  made  manifest  by  the  simple  fact  that  Maine  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  nearly  one-half  as  much  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, while  she  has  but  one-seventh  of  the  property 
of  that  highly  favored  and  prosperous  Commonwealth. 
Properly  to  estimate  the  exhausting  and  oppressive  nature 
of  this  enormous  tux,  you  have  but  to  consider  that  it 
would  be  thi-ee  times  as  large  as  the  present  State  tai, 
and  would  necessarily  be  levied  in  addition  thereto. 

"But  if  against  Mr.  Titcomb's  polit-y  the  direct  tax 
were  avoide<l,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  instead  of  it 
a  system  of  excises  as  onerous  mid  as  odious  as  human 
ingenuity  could  devise.  A  heavy  internal  tax  would  in- 
evitably be  levied  on  all  manufactures,  and  indeed  upon 
all  the  products  of  the  field  and  the  forest,  the  ship3'ard 
and  the  quarry;  and  ever}'  form  of  industry  would  be 
burdeued  and  borne  down  by  the  exactions  of  the  tax- 
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gatherer.  These  grievous  hardships  would  be  imposed  on 
our  owu  people,  in  order  that  foi-eign  countries  might 
have  the  benefit  of  our  markets  for  their  \-\     ■  li- 

out  duty  and  without  tax.     Our  lumber  iiii  .    .:     ir- 

rassed  and  oppreKsed,  would  be  compelled  to  coiDpeto 
with  the  untaxed  products  of  the  Canadiun  forest;  our 
niaoufactures  would  ymy  tuxea  for  the  benefit  of  European 
fabrics;  our  ship-building  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
taxation  which  would  render  it  inca{>ablc  of  competing 
with  Provincial  bottoms,  and  under  the  magic  spell  of 
Democratic  Free  Trade  our  coasting  and  lake  commerce, 
confined  to  our  own  people  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole  world. 

axation  in  all  forms  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  clviliEation, 
aud  instead  of  ameliorating  its  severity  and,  if  possililc, 
securing  from  it  such  compensating  advantages  as  wise 
legislation  can  provide,  our  Maine  Democrats  propose  to 
make  it  to  the  last  degree  oppressive  to  our  own  people 
and  beneficial  only  to  the  alien  and  the  enemy. 

"To  the  people  of  Maine,  at  this  very  moment,  these 
extravagimt  declaratious  of  the  Democratic  party  have  a 
painful  significance,  for  it  is  well  known  that  tlie  authori- 
ties of  Cannda  are  trying  to  negotiate  with  our  Govern- 
ment a  Reciprocity  treaty,  which,  like  its  predecessor, 
maintains  the  reciprocity  all  on  one  side.  The  treat}-  of 
that  name,  which  was  terminated  in  1866,  was  cruelly 
oppressive  to  the  people  of  Maloe,  and  inflicted  upon  our 
State,  during  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence,  a  los^  of 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  presented  the  anomaly  of 
giving  to  the  Canadians  the  control  in  our  own  marketa 
of  certain  leading  articles,  on  terms  far  more  favorable 
than  our  own  people  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  utmost 
stretch  of  the  Divine  command  is  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves,  and  I  can  certainly  see  noUung  in  personal 
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duty  or  public  policy  which  should  lead  us  to  prefer  our 
Canadian  neighbors  to  our  own  people, 

**  The  treaty  of  Reciprocity  now  proposed,  is  uuder- 
stood  to  include  the  admission  of  Canadian  vessels  to  free 
American  regintry,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  coasting 
and  lake  trade.  Thus  the  ship-building  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  States,  just  recovering  from  the 
terrible  blows  dealt  by  British-built  cruisers  during  the 
war,  are  again  to  be  struck  down  by  giving  advantages, 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  to  the  ships  of  the  very  Power 
that  inflicted  the  previous  injury.  The  Democratic  party 
of  Maine  have  pledged  themselves,  in  their  State  Conven- 
tion, to  the  policy  that  includes  this  disastrous  attack 
upon  the  interests  of  our  State,  and  their  candidate  for 
Governor  has  fully  committed  himself  to  the  extreme 
doctrine  announced  by  the  Convention. 

"The  form  of  Reciprocity  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lacks  every  element  of 
the  seductive  title  by  which  it  is  sought  to  commend  it  to 
our  people.     What  is  it?    Simply  this — that  if  the  United 
States  will  agree  to  admit  certain  Canadian  products,  frf^ 
of  duty,   Canada   in   turn   will   agree   to   admit   •*  gi*oat 
American  fabrics  free  of  duty.    But  the  clap«-  *^  short 
be  bene6ted,  and  the  class  to  be  iujnred 
States,  are  entirely  distinct  and  separate.^o  the  honors! 
in   common,  either  in  locality,  industryy  touched  by  so 
To  compensate  for  the  surrender  of  o-vhich  I  have  thrice^ 
advancement  of  another  has  no  more  el**^'**^^^*^®^.     I  desire 
justice  in  it  than  for  A  to  take  a  pa"®™*  one  and  all,  my 
because  C  took  possession  of  a  yoke 

D.  To  illustrate:  If  the  United »"  "»y  pa^ty  relations — 
admit  Canadian  vessels  to  Amei-ender  my  acknowledg- 
coasting.trade,  Canada  willadmit*y  ""ith  which  they  have 
and  rat-traps  free  of  duty.  la  «dd©n  ftnd  decisive  cbangea 
21 


liighetit  aud  best  eense,  than  a 

tbc   Legislative   power  of  the 

toKliiy  aslca  only  to  be  left  w 

Republic  placed  it  nearly'  a  cenl 

"Against  the  whole  policy  i 

tions  by  the  treaty-making  po 

behalf    of  my   constitueuts  nx\ 

Constitution  gives  to  the  Hoi 

sole  and  exclusive  right  to  origi 

this  great  power  should  be  k( 

trolled  by  the  direct  and  unbias 

may   well  be  that  sundry  artii 

should  be  admitted  free,  or  with 

well  be,  aUo,  that  Canada  wou 

.{««  e  r^certain  articles  from  us 
ties  of  Cu.,    .  I    ,, 
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Oslikosh,  Wis.,  on  "  Municipal  debt  in  the  United  States," 
and  one  at  a  Republican  Mass  meeting  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1874,  ou  *•  The  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Constitutional  Amendments."  Amid  this  incessant  activ- 
ity the  period  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  Dec.  7,  1874.  Tho 
most  important  legiblaLion  was  the  passage  of  a  Civil 
Rights  bill  and  one  looking  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1875 ;  the  thiinks  of  tho  House,  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Potter,  were  again  given  to  Mr.  Blaine  for 
his  "impartiality,  eiBoiency,  and  distinguished  ability  in 
the  office  of  Speakeu^'  On  the  same  day,  when  the  clock 
indicated  that  the  hour  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Forty- 
thiitl  Congress  had  arrived.  Speaker  Blaine  delivered  the 
following  valedictory  address : 

"  I  close  with  this  hour  a  six  years'  service  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — a  period  suipassed  in 
length  by  but  two  of  my  predecessors,  and  equaled  by 
only  two  others.  The  rapid  mutations  of  personal  and 
political  fortunes  in  this  country  have  limited  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  occupied  this  Chair  to  shorter 
terras  of  office. 

'*  It  would  be  the  gravest  insensibility  to  the  honors  and 
responsibilities  of  life,  not  to  be  deeply  touched  by  so 
signal  a  mark  of  public  esteem  as  that  which  I  have  thrice 
received  at  the  hands  of  my  political  associates.  I  desire 
in  this  last  moment  to  renew  to  them,  one  and  all,  my 
thanks  and  my  gratitude. 

"  To  those  from  whom  I  differ  in  my  party  relations — 
the  minority  of  this  House — I  tender  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  generous  courtesy  with  wliich  they  have 
treated  me.    By  one  of  those  sudden  ftnd  decisive  chaogea 


F\llli  Bpuvmhi^  of  tbe  AJ 

aentatives  is   a  post  of  iionor, 
responsibility.     Its  duties  are  a 
tiuuous:  they  are  both  onerous,' 
performed  in  the  broad  light  of. 
whole  people,  subject  at  all  tim 
tion,  and  always  attended  with 
think  uo  other  official  is  held  td 
rigid  accountability.     Parliament 
nature  are  peremptory:  almost^ 
instantaneous  in  effect.     They  c* 
in  such  a  way  as  to  win  applaa 
but  I  am  sure  that  no  man  of  any 
fill  this  chair  will  ever  see  a  di? 
and  policy, 

"Thanking  you  once  more,  a 
cordially  for  the  honorable  testimc 
record  to  my  credit,  I  perform  my 
declaring  that  the  Forty-third  C< 
constitutional  limit,  and*  that  the] 
LStands  adjourned  without  daj 
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As  intimated,  the  dread  reactions  in  imture  nnil  IhinI* 
ness,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  woi-d  *'  culiiinity/* 
had  their  counterpart  in  the  ascendeuoy  of  Domocraoy, 
in  1874.  Democracy  has  ever  been  the  retroactive  ngonf.y  In 
the  American  Republic.  Its  triurupitu  have  Ifcu  the  cor- 
relative of  antagonism  to  Americanism,  whether  naMire 
chose  to  assert  herself  in  bad  crops,  economy  in  finaucial 
distress,  or  offensive  foreign  iuterference  in  ttdvattU^en 
which  favored  monarchy  as  against  Republican  W'tidarity 
and  experiment.  Slavery  wan  not  so  much  slavery  m  ati 
aim  at  paid  labor,  not  fo  nnch  a  syatem  as  a  threat  uf»t,n 
honest  indu^stry  and  tabfUntial  progrea*.  T)»e  war  of  th-e 
Rebellion  waa  not  lo  much  a  war  aa  a  blow  at  tht  iprat 
Republican  experimant  and  a  return  to  th«  idea*  (liat 
dominate*]  Europe  and  bred  arri^UjCTatic  institutiona. 

The  swuk  of  Mnticaent  in  1874^  carried  info  tbe  llonike 
a  Demoeoitie  majority.  Tbe  Korty-^^nrth  Confpam  frpeited 
ita  fint  mmtn  I>e«einber  9, 1675,  with  a  majority,  *nd 
otgaobcd  bf  iM  afeetlon  of  Ml«fcael  C.  Kerr,  of  f MllaiMt 
m  Spcsfc«r  Mr  Htajn^^  who  Wl  preside  kv  six  ycdfa 
iraa  tfcaa  wfaylH  Urtim  feor^    Bvihti'td  Miretan  lo 

liMTs    if  Im— t^Mik  tormor^ty^pnty.     fl«    was    flte 
liiMiijr  of  th»  JtaffoMiflM  ianwa^  aaJ  awfa  a 
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the  "  Rebel  Brigadiers,"  flushed  with  their  return  -io 
power,  inspired  with  the  belief  that  Appomattox  was  to 
be  avenged,  ungry  at  everything  found  on  the  statute 
l>ooks,  and  determined  to  recover  by  legislation  all  the 
ground  lost  by  rebellion,  were  pressing  their  eagerly 
sought,  though  long  postponed,  opportunity  to  tlie  utter- 
most. The  situation  called  for  all  of  thegcniuH  uitd  bold- 
ness of  suc^h  an  one  as  Mr.  Blaiue  in  attack,  all  his  veraa- 
tility  in  discussion,  all  his  self  possessiou  in  the  midst  of 
crisis,  all  his  parliamentary  wisdom  in  handling  favored 
measures  or  bnflling  ingenious  opposition.  Thjough  his 
adroit  management  and  uniimtched  vigor  he  compelled  a 
respect  for  the  minority  which  made  it  a  complete  check 
on  the  opposition,  and  us  potent  in  shaping  political 
measures  as  if  it  had  enjoyed  a  majority  in  numbers. 
Hitherto  his  career  had  developed  the  qualities  of  states- 
manship necessary  to  success  in  shaping  and  udvowiLing 
the  measures  of  a  majority.  Men  who  are  great  in 
offensive  emergencies  often  weaken  and  fail  when  put  on 
the  defensive.  Hut  lioi>ofuhiess  and  the  heroic  so 
abounded  in  Mr.  Blaine's  nature  that  he  wae.  if  anything, 
stronger  under  the  enemy's  fire  than  wlien  he  had  full 
command  of  the  field.  His  vigilance  was  quickened  and 
his  aggressiveness  showed  at  ius  best.  Opposition  seemed 
to  present  to  hira  his  greatest  occasion  for  crushing  argu- 
ment, withering  rebuke,  or  splendid  rhetorical  flight.  It 
gave  full  play  to  those  powers  of  extemporization  which, 
as  he  has  said  himself,  he  never  hoped  to  equal  in  vivid- 
ness, grace  or  vigor,  with  the  pen.  To  thought,  to  lan- 
guage, to  gesture,  to  emotinn,  he  added  the  magnetism  of  » 
striking  jfresenoe,  the  thrill  of  burning  earnestness,  the  in- 
spiring con^oiousneRS  of  rectitude.  Few  have  forgotten  the 
sudden  tilt  by  which,  in  a  day,  a  victorious  and  exultant 
Democratic  majority  waschanged  into  a  surprised,  subdued, 
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fcnd  saddened  crowd,  under  Mr.  Blaine's  aggressive  and  un- 
'  expected  tactics.  The  debates  of  that  nieuioruble  sessiou 
on  the  proposition  to  remove  the  diisubUities  of  Jefferson 
Davia  are  still  fresh  in  all  minds,  and  more  likely  to  be 
appreciated  perhaps  to-day  than  at  any  timo.  Mr.  Bhune'a 
'Bpeechcs  laid  the  foundation  of  success  in  the  campaign  of 
1876  though  he  was  not  selected  as  the  standard-bearer. 
The  excitement  growing  out  of  this  exciting  session  with 
all  its  attendant  events  brought  Mr.  Blaine  more  jirora- 
inently  before  the  country  than  any  other  oitizen  for  the 
time,  centered  upon  him  indeed  a  hostility  more  malig- 
nant and  a  love  more  enthusiastic  than  are  often  inspired 
by  public  service,  and  gave  him  such  a  national  fame  that 
he  at  oucebecameaprominentcandidate  for  the  Presidency. 
It  was  on  tlie  very  first  day  of  the  session,  December  6, 
1874,  that  the  Democrats  attempted  to  tear  open  the 
Louisiana  question,  already  put  to  rest  by  the  President^ 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  Stivte,  that 
Mr,  Blaine  by  his  boIdiie!>s,  promptitude  and  parliament- 
ary skill,  turned  the  tactics  of  the  majority  to  the  account 
of  the  minority  and  served  one  of  the  most  signal  victories 
ever  won  in  legislative  halls. 

Within  a  few  days  he  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
■Constitution  prohibiting  the  sectarian  control  of  public 
^school  funds  in  any  State.  This  was  a  measure  which 
President  Grant  highly  favored,  as  evinced  by  his  declar- 
ations during  a  visit  to  the  North-west.  It  never  came 
up  as  a  political  measure,  buc  Mr.  Blaine  formulated  hia 
thoughts  respecting  it  in  a  letter  to  a  prominent  citizen  in 
Ohio,  in  which  he  said : — 

Augusta,  Me.,  October  20,  1875. 

«  Mr  DeaB  Sib  :     The  public-school  agitation  in  your 
late  campaign  is  liable  to  break  out  elsewhere,  and  oc- 
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curring  first  in  one  State  and  then  in  another,  may  keep 
the  whole  country  in  a  ferment  for  years  to  eome.  This 
Inevitably  arouses  sectarian  feeliugs  and  leads  to  that 
bitterest  and  most  deplorable  of  all  strifes,  the  strife  be- 
tween religious  denoininatious.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  ought  to  be  settled  in  some  definite  and  compre* 
heusive  way,  and  the  only'settlement  that  can  be  final  is 
the  complete  victory  for  non-sectarian  schools.  I  am  sure 
this  will  be  demanded  by  the  American  people  at  all  hax- 
and  at  any  cost. 
^'^ The  dread  of  sectarian  legislation  in  this  country  Las ' 
been  felt  many  times  in  the  past.  It  began  very  early. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Jeffursoa  and  Madison,  proi)OHed  \n  1789,  de- 
clared that  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  ea* 
tabliahmeiit  of  religion,  nor  prohibiting  the  fi'ee  exercise 
tljereof,'  At  that  time,  when  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  untried  and  developed,  the  fear  was 
that  Coi»gresa  might  be  the  source  of  danger  to  perfect  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  hence  all  power  was  taken  away  from 
it  At  the  same  time  the  States  were  left  fi-ec  to  do  as 
they  pleased  in  regard  to  *  an  establishment  of  religion,* 
for  the  tenth  amendment  proposed  by  that  eminent  jurist, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  and  adopted  contemporaneously  with 
the  first,  declared  that  *■  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people.'* 

"A  majority  of  the  people  in  any  St-ate  in  this  Union 
can,  therefore,  if  they  desire  it,  have  an  established 
Church,  under  which  the  minority  may  be  taxed  for  the 
erection  of  church-edifices  which  they  never  enter,  and  fori 
tlie  support  of  which  they  do  not  believe.  This  power 
was  actually  exercised  in  some  of  the  States  long  after  the 
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ioption  of  the  Federal  CoustitutioDt  aud,  although  there 
may  be  no  positive  danger  of  its  revival  in  the  fulurc»  the 
poBuihilily  of  it  should  not  be  permitted.  The  auspicious 
time  to  guard  against  an  evil  is  when  all  will  unite  in  pre- 
venting it. 

'^  And  in  curiiig  this  constitutional  defect  all  possibility 
of  hurtful  agitation  on  the  school  question  should  be 
'ended  also.  Just  let  the  old  Jefferson-Madison  umend- 
ment  be  applied  to  the  States  by  adding  the  follu^ving  to 
the  inhibitory  clauses  in  section  10,  article  1,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  viz.: 

"  *  No  State  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
and  no   money  raised  by  taxation  in  any  State,  for  the 
^support  of  the  public  schools  or  derived  from  any  public 
md  therefor,  shall  ever  bo  under  the  control  of  any  relig- 
ious sect,  nor  shall  any  money  so  raised  ever  be  divided 
^between  religious  sects  or  denominations.' 

**  This,  you  will  observe,  does  not  interfere  with  any 
State  having  just  such  a  school  system  as  iU  citizens  may 
Iprefer,  subject  to  the  single  and  simple  restriction  that  the 
Bchools  shall  not  be  made  the  arena  for  sectarian  contro- 
versy or  theological  disputation.  This  adjustment,  it 
Bema  to  me,  would  be  comprehensive  and  conclusive,  and 
'would  be  fair  alike  to  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  leaving  the  religious  faith  and  the  conscience 
of  every  man  free  and  unmolested, 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  G.  Blaine." 


Oa  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1876,  Mr.  Randall  of 
Pennsylvania  called  u]»  a  bill  (of  which  he  had  given  pre- 
vious notice)  relieving  all  persons  in  the  United  States 


the  so-calied  Coiifedej-ate  Stat 
disabilities,  upon  their  appeal 
Ignited  States  Court,  and  takii 

that  they  will  support  ai.d  deft 
United  States,  and  bear  true  H 
same." 

JVfr.  Randall  declined  to  adw 
mnded  the  previous  queHtion,  ^ 
164.  7^^,100.      The  Amnesty 

passage,  and,  requiring  a  two-th 
«yt'fil75,  noes  97. 

Mr.  Blaine  immediat^aly  rose, 
His  speech  is  given  below.         , 

"Mr.  Speaker,--!  rise  to  i 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  whi> 
i  propose  to  debate  the  r.uestid 
notice  that  if  the  motion  to  rec< 
>fc  w  my  intention  to  offer  the  an 
read  several  times.     J  will  no] 
tthotit  bereadaeain. 
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the  last  fifteen  years»  with  being  bigoted,  narrow,  and 
illiberal,  grinding  down  certain  gentlemen  in  tbo  Southern 
States  under  a  great  tyranny,  from  which  the  liard-beart- 

I  edness  of  this  side  of  the  House  constantly  refuses  to 
relieve  them. 

*^If  I  may  anticipate  as  ranch  wisdom  as  ought  to  char- 
acterize the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House* 
this  may  be  the  last  time  that  amnesty  need  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  place 
on  record  precisely  what  the  Republican  party  has  dune  in 
this  matter.  I  wish  to  place  it  thero  ns  an  imperishable 
record  of  liberality  and  magnanimity  and  mercy  far  be- 
yond that  which  has  ever  before  been  shown  in  the  world's 
history  by  conqueror  to  conquered. 

"I  entered  Congress  at  t)ie  same  time  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ilandatl],  while  the  hot 
flame  of  war  was  yet  raging,  when  the  Union  won  rocking 
to  its  foundations,  and  when  no  man  knew  whether  we 
were  to  have  a  country  or  not.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  have  been  nurprised  when  he 
and  I  were  novices  in  the  Thirty-tiighth  C^tngretm,  if  he 
had  been  told  that  before  our  joint  lorvice  trnded  we 
should  see  sixty-one  gentlemen,  who  were  then  in  anru 
against  us,  admitted  to  the  pHvih-ges  of  memlierahip  in 
this  body,  and  all  by  the  gi'aco  and  magnanimity  of  the 
Republican  party.  When  the  war  cnd«d,  according  to 
the  utiiversal  usage  of    nations,    the   fjov  '.    then 

under  the  excIuMVe  Cf^ntrol  of  the  Hepubi.'  ,  -y.  Iifld 
the  right  to  determine  what  ithould  ^w  the  |>o]Uical  utaltM 

.of  the  people  who  hail  HuiTered  defeat.  Did  tlia  Rt^pub- 
licana,  with  full  power  in  tMr  hand*,  inaugural4t  my 
measure  of  pcraecutioa  ?  Did  tliey  set  fnrUi  mt  »  otrver 
of  bloodshed  and  vcttge«iM»»  ?    l>kl  they  UJca  Urn  i/rup- 


^TWt  no  person  sLall  be  2 
m  Congress,  or  elector  of  Pred 
or  hold  any   office,  civil   or   a 

Statea  or  under  any  State,  who 
an  oath  as  a  member  of  Conn 
United  State«,  or  as   a  member 

oras  an  executive  or  judicial  o 
port  the  Constitution  of  the 
engaged  in  insurrection  or  reba 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enei 
gress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thi 
auch  disability." 

•*It  has  been  variouajy  estin 

the  t,me  of  it.  original  insertion 
eluded  from  fourteen  to  thirty 
nearly  «3  I  can  gather  the  fact 
about  eighteen  thousand  men  i 
T^y  to  the  hundreds  of  thonsa 

Jjlease— who  had  beeu 

■^hi«  Government 
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members  in  each  branch  were  Republicans,  to  remit  it, 
and  the  very  first  bill  removed  the  disability  from  1,578 
citizens  of  the  South,  The  next  bill  removed  it  from 
3.526  others.  Amnesty  was  thus  granted  by  wholesale. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  floor  shared  the  grace  con- 
ferred on  those  occasions.  After  these  bills  had  passetl, 
with  several  small  bills  specifying  individuals,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1872,  still  being  two-thirds 
Republican  in  both  branches,  passed  this  general  law: — 

'*That  all  political  disabilities,  imposed  b}'  the  third 
section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  removed 
from  all  persons  whomsoever,  except  Senators  and  Kepre- 
sentatives  of  the  Thirty-sixth  aud  Thirty -seventh  Con- 
gresses, officers  in  the  judicial,  military,  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States,  heads  of  departments,  and  foreign 
ministers  of  the  United  States." 

*^  Since  that  measure  passed,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  gentlemen  whom  it  still  left  under  disability 
Iiave  been  relieved  specially,  by  name,  in  separate  Acts. 
But  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  instance  since  the  Act 
of  May  27,  1872,  have  the  disabilities  been  removed,  ex- 
cept upon  respectful  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  person  interested.  I  believe  in  no  in- 
stance, except  one,  have  they  been  refused  upon  the  peti- 
tion being  presented.  I  believe  in  no  instance,  except 
one,  has  there  been  any  other  than  a  unanimous  vote  for 
removing  the  disability. 

"1  find  there  are  widely  varying  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  number  that  are  still  under  disabilities  in  the  South. 
By  conference  with  the  Department  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  records  which  I 
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h(ive  caused  to  be  searched,  I  am  able  to  state  U>  t-he 
Hou»e,  I  believe  with  substautial  accuracy,  the  number  of 

ntleinen   in   the  South  still   under  disabilities.     Thnsc 
ho  were  officers  of  the  Uuitod  States  army,  educated  At 
its  own  expense  at  West  Poiut  aud  who  joined  the  rebell- 
n,  and  are  still  included  under  this  Act,  number,  aa 
rly  as  the  War  Doijurtmeut  cun  state  it,  325;  those  iii 
ft  Navy  about  295.     Thoae   nnder  the  other  heads — 
iitttors  and   Representatives    of  the   Thirty-sixth  and 
'hirty-seventh  Congresses,  officers  in  the  judicial  service, 
of  the  United  States,  hea*lsof  departments,  and  foreign  min- 
ers of  the  United  States — make  up  a  number  somewhat 
ore  difficult  to  state  accurately,  but  estimated  at  125  to 
0.     The  entire  list,  therefore,  is  about  750  persons  now 
under  disabilities  out  of  the  great  unnumbered  host  that 
gaged  in  the  rebellion. 

**^  1  am  very  frank  to  sa)'  that  in  regard  to  all  these 
gentlemen,  save  one,  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  am- 
nesty should  not  be  granted,  as  it  has  been  to  many 
others  of  the  same  class.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  against 
it.  The  gcntioman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kasson]  suggosta 
"on  tlieir  application."  I  agree  with  him  on  that  point- 
But  in  the  absence  of  the  respectful  form  of  application, 
which  since  May  22,  1872,  has  become  a  sort  of  common 
law  as  preliminary  to  amnesty,  I  simply  wish  to  make  it  a 
ndition  that  they  shall  go  before  a  United  States  court, 
d,  with  uplifted  hand,  swear  that  they  will  conduct 
themselves  as  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     That  is  all. 

*' Gentlemen  may  say  that  this  is  a  foolish  exaction. 
Possibly  ib  Is.  But  I  confess  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  it.  1  insist  upi:>n  it,  because  I  do  not  want  to  impose 
citizenship  on  any  gentlema?i.  If  I  am  correctly  inform- 
ed, and  I  state  it  on  apparently  good  authority,  there  are 
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some  gentlemen  in  this  list  who  have  spoken  contemptu- 
ously of  resuming  citizenship,  and  have  spoken  atiU  more 
contemptuously  of  applying  for  citizenship.  I  may  stute 
it  erroneously,  and  if  I  do  I  am  ready  to  be  corrected ; 
but  I  understand  that  Mr.  Robert  Toombs  has,  on  several 
occasions,  at  watering-places,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  openly  and  publicly  stated  that  he  would  not  ask 
the  United  States  for  citzenship. 

**  I  insist,  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Robert  Toombs  is  not 
prepared  to  go  into  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
swear  that  he  honestly  Intends  to  be  a  good  and  loyal 
citizen,  he  xn&y  live  and  die  outside  of  that  great  privi- 
lege. I  do  not  tliink  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
should  convert  themselves  into  a  joint  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  embracing  Mr.  Robert  Toombs,  and  requesting 
him  to  favor  us  by  coming  back  and  accepting  the  honors 
of  citizenship.  All  we  ask  on  this  side  of  the  House  is, 
that  each  of  these  gentlemen  shall  show  his  good  faith  by 
coming  forward  and  taking  the  oath,  which  all  the  mem- 
bers on  this  floor  take,  and  are  proud  to  take.  It  is  a  very 
small  exaction  to  make  as  a  preliminary  to  full  restora- 
tion to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

**In  my  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  excepted 
JeflFersou  Davis  from  amnesty.  I  do  not  place  his  ex  elu- 
sion on  the  ground  that  he  was,  as  he  has  been  commonly 
called,  the  head  and  front  of  the  rebellion,  because  I  do 
not  tliink  the  exception  would  be  tenable.  Mr.  Davis 
was  in  that  respect  as  guilty,  no  more  so,  no  less  so,  than 
thousands  of  others  who  have  received  the  benefit  and 
grace  of  amnesty.  Probably  he  was  less  efticient  as  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  probably  he  was  more  useful 
as  a  disturber  of  the  councils  of  the  Confederacy,  than 
many  who  have  already  received  amnesty.  It  is  not 
|)eoaufie  of  any  particular  and  special  damage  that  b« 
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above  others  did  to  the  Union,  or  because  he  was  person- 
ally or  especiaUy  of  consequence,  that  I  except  him.  But 
1  except  him  on  this  ground :  that  he  was  the  responsible 

I  author,  knowingly,  deliberately,  guilty,  of  the  great  crime 

[of  Andereonville. 

*'I  base  his  exclusion  on  that  ground;  and  I  believe 
to  day,  that  so  rapidly  does  one  event  follow  on  the  heels 
of  another  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  even  those 
of  U3   who   were   contemporaneous  with  the   war,  and 

I  especially  those  who  have  grown  up  since,  fail  to  remem- 

iber  the  crime  at  Anderaonville. 

♦•Since  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ran- 
dall] introduced  this  bill  last  month,  I  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  re-read  some  of  the  historic  cruelties  of  the  world. 
1  bare  read  once  more  the  details  of  those  atrocious  mur- 
ders by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
are  always  mentioned  with  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout 
Christendom.  I  have  refreshed  mj  memory  with  the 
details  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  that  stands 
out  in  history  as  another  of  those  atrocities  beyond  im- 
aginatiou.  I  have  read  anew  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  But  neither  the  deeds  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
ill  the  Low  Countries,  nor  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew, nor  the  thumb-screws  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
surpass  the  hideous  crime  of  AndersonviUe.  This  is  not 
matter  of  mere  passion  but  of  proof.  Thank  God,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  while  this  Congress  was  under  different 
control  from  that  which  exists  here  to-day,  with  a  Com- 
raifctee  composed  of  both  sides  and  of  both  branches,  that 
t-ile  of  horror  was  placed  where  it  cannot  be  denied,  and 
where  it  must  remain  as  a  warning. 

*•  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  story  written  out  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  I  state  that  Winder,  who  is  dead, 
was  sent  to  AndersonviUe  with  n  full  knowledge  of  lua 
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previous  atrocities  in  Richmond.  These  were  so  terrible, 
that  Coiife derate  papers,  the  Ilichmo7\d  Examiner  for  one, 
after  Winder  had  gone,  thankeil  God  that  Kichmond  was 
rid  of  his  presence.  We  in  the  North  knew  from  return- 
ing skeletons  what  Winder  had  ucuoniplished  at  Belle 
Isle  and  Libby ;  and,  fresh  from  those  accursed  cruelties 
to  his  fellow-men,  ho  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
against  the  protests  of  others  in  the  Confederacy,  to  con- 
struct this  den  of  horrors  at  AudersonviUe. 

"It  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  occasion, 
and  bej'ond  the  limits  of  my  hour,  to  go  into  full  details. 
But  in  arraigning  Mr.  Davis,  I  will  not  ask  any  one  to 
take  the  testimony  of  a  Union  soldier.  I  ask  gentlemen 
of  this  House  to  tjike  only  the  testimony  of  men  who 
themselves  were  engaged  in  and  devoted  to  the  Confeder- 
ate cause.  If  that  toKtimony  does  not  entirely  justify  the 
declaration  I  have  made,  then  I  will  take  prompt  occa- 
sioa  to  state  that  I  have  been  in  error  in  my  reading. 

•'After  detailing  the  preparation  of  that  prison,  the 
arrangements  made  with  studied  cruelty  for  the  victims, 
the  report  which  I  hold  in  my  baud,  and  which  was  con- 
curred in  by  Democratic  membera  as  well  as  Republican 
members  of  Cungress,  gives  a  condensed  description  of 
the  horrors — and  1  beg  members  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  for 
mora  impressive  than  any  thing  C  can  say.  After  giving 
full  details,  the  report  states: — 


"The  subsequent  liistory  of  Andersonvillc  has  startled 
and  shocked  the  world  with  a  tiilc  of  horror,  of  woe,  and 
death  before  unheard  and  unknown  to  civilization.  No 
pen  can  describe,  no  painter  sketch,  no  imagination  com- 
prehend its  fearful  and  utiuttfiritble  iniquity.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  concentrated  madnoM  of  earth  and  hell 
had  found  it«  final  lodgement  in  tlwj  brcimt  of  Uio*i«  who 
22 
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lugurntcd  the  rebellion  and  controlled  the  polioy  of  the 
infedcratti  goveruinent,  and  tUat  the  prison  At  Andeis 
sonville  liad  been  selected  for  tlio  tnont  terrible  buiuMi 
sacrifice  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Into  its  narrow^ 
walls  were  crowded  thirty-five  thousand  enlisted  nieu, 
many  of  them  the  bravest  and  best,  the  most  devoted  and 
heroic  of  those  grand  arnues  which  carried  the  flag  of 
their  country  to  final  victory.  For  long  and  weary- 
mouths  here  they  suffered,  maddened,  were  murdered, 
and  died.  Here  they  lingered,  unsheltered  from  the 
burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sua  by  day,  and  drentihing  and 
deadly  dews  by  night,  in  every  stage  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal disease,  hungered,  emaciated,  starving,  maddened; 
festering  with  unhealed  wounds;  gnawed  by  the  ravages 
of  scurvy  and  gangrene  ;  with  swollen  limb  and  distorted 
visage  ;  covered  with  vermiu  which  they  had  no  power  to 
extirpate  ;  exposed  to  the  flooding  niina  which  drove  them 
drowning  from  the  miserable  holes  in  which,  like  swine, 
they  burrowed ;  parched  with  tliirst,  and  mad  with 
hunger;  racked  with  pain,  or  prostrated  with  the  weak- 
ness of  dissolution;  with  naked  limbs  and  malted  hair; 
filthy  with  smoke  and  mud ;  soiled  with  the  very  excre- 
ment from  which  tlieir  weakness  would  not  permit;  them 
to  escape  ;  eaten  by  the  gnawing  wonns  which  their  own 
wounds  liad  engendered  ;  with  no  bed  but  the  earth  ;  no 
covering  save  the  cloud  or  the -sky ;  these  men.  theso 
heroes,  born  in  the  image  of  God,  thus  crouching  and 
writhing  in  their  terrible  torture  and  calculating  barbar- 
ity, stand  forth  in  history  as  a  monument  of  the  surpass- 
ing horrors  of  Andcrsonville,  as  it  shall  be  seen  and  read 
in  all  future  time,  realizing  in  the  studied  torments  of 
their  prison-house  the  ideal  of  Dante's  *  Inferno 'and 
lilton's^HeU,'*' 
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"  I  Tentare  the  assertion,  from  reading  the  testimony 
upon  which  the  report  is  based,  that  this  description 
is  not  overdrawn.  I  will  read  but  a  single  paragraph 
firom  the  testimony  of  Rev.  William  John  Hamilton,  a 
Catholic  priest  at  Macon,  who,  I  believe,  never  was  in  the 
forth.  He  is  a  Southern  man,  and  a  Democrat,  and  a 
>atholic  priest.  And  when  you  unite  those  three  quali- 
ties in  one  man,  you  will  not  find  much  testimony  that 
would  be  strained  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party,  or 
any  member  of  it. 

**  This  man  had  gone  to  Andersonville  on  a  mission  of 
mercy  to  the  men  of  his  own  faith,  to  administer  to  them 
the  rites  of  his  church  in  their  last  uiomeuts.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  he  happened  to  be  a  witness.  I  will 
read  his  answer  under  oath  to  a  question  addressed  to 
Jiira  in  regard  to  the  bodily  condition  of  the  prisoners. 
He  said : — 

**  Well,  as  I  said  before,  when  I  went  there  T  was  kept 
so  busily  engaged  in  giving  the  sacrament  to  tlie  dying 
men  that  I  could  not  observe  much,  but  of  course  I  could 
not  keep  my  eyes  closed  as  to  what  I  saw  there.  I  saw  a 
great  many  men  perfectly  naked  [their  clothes  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  rebels,  as  other  testimony  shows], 
walking  about  the  stockade  perfectly  nude.  They  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  regard  for  delicacy,  shame,  morality,  or 
any  thing  else.  I  would  frequently  have  to  creep  on  my 
hands  and  knees  into  the  holes  that  the  men  had  burrowed 
in  the  ground,  and  stretch  myself  out  alongside  of  them 
to  hear  their  confessions.  I  found  them,  almost  living  in 
vermin  in  those  holes;  they  could  not  be  in  any  other 
condition  but  a  filthy  one,  becanse  they  got  no  soap,  nnd 
no  change  of  clothing,  and  were  there  all  huddled  up 
together." 
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Let  me  read  further,  from  tlie  same  witnefts,  ft  personal 

desoriptioik ; — 

"  The  first  person  I  conversed  with  on  entering  the 
stockade  was  a  conutrynian  of  mine,  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Churcb,  who  recoguized  me  as  a  clergyman.  I 
think  his  name  was  Farreli.  He  was  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Ho  came  toward  me  and  introduced  himself. 
He  was  quite  a  boy.  I  do  not  think,  judging  from  his 
appearance,  that  he  could  have  been  more  than  sixteen 
years  old,  I  found  him  without  a  hat,  and  without  any 
covering  on  his  feet,  and  without  jacket  or  coat.  He  told 
mc  that  his  shoes  had  been  taken  from  him  on  the  battle- 
field. I  found  the  boy  suffering  very  much  from  a  wound 
on  his  right  foot, — in  fact,  the  foot  was  split  open  like  an 
[Dyster, — and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  they  told  me  it  was 
from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  stockade,  and  not  from 
any  wound  received  in  battle.  I  took  off  my  boots,  and 
gave  him  a  pair  of  socks  to  cover  his  feet,  and  told  him  I 
would  bring  him  some  clothing,  as  I  expected  to  return 
to  Andersonville  tlie  following  week.  I  had  to  return  to 
Macon  to  get  another  priest  to  take  my  place  on  Sunday. 
When  I  returned,  on  tlie  following  week,  on  inquiring  for 
this  man  Farreli,  his  companions  told  me  lie  had  stepped 
across  the  dead-line,  and  requested  the  guaids  to  shoot 
him.  He  was  not  insane  at  the  time  1  was  conversing 
with  him." 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not  desire  to  go  into  such  horrible 
details  as  these  for  any  purpose  of  arousing  bad  feeling. 
I  wish  only  to  say  that  the  man  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  that  prison  went  there  by  order  of  Mr.  Davis, 
was  sustained  by  him,  and  the  Rev.  William  John  Ham- 
ilton, from  whose  testimony  I  have  read,  states  again  that 
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he  went  to  General  Howell  Cobb,  commandiDg  that 
department,  and  asked  that  intelligence  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  afEaira  there  be  transmitted  to  the  Confederate 
government  at  Richmond.  There  are  many  proofs  to 
show  that  Mr.  Davis  was  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  AndersonWUe. 

"  One  word  morOi  and  I  shall  lay  aside  this  book. 
When  the  march  of  General  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign was  in  progress,  there  was  danger,  or  supposed 
dauger,  that  his  army  might  come  into  the  neighborhood 
of  Andersonville ;  and  the  following  order,  to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House,— a  regular  military 
order, — Order  No.  13,  dat«d,  Headquarters  Confederate 
States  Military  Prison,  Andersonville,  July  27,  1864,  was 
issued  by  Brigadier-General  John  H.  Winder : — 

*•  The  officei*3  on  duty  and  in  charge  of  the  battery  of 
Florida  artillery  at  the  time  will,  upon  receiving  notice 
that  the  enemy  have  approached  within  seven  miles  of 
this  post,  open  fire  upon  the  stockade  with  grape-shot, 
without  reference  to  the  situation  beyond  these  lines  of 
defence." 

'•Here,  within  this  horrible  stockade,  were  thirty-five 
thousand  poor,  helpless,  naked,  starving,  sickened^  dying 
men !  The  Catholic  priest  to  whom  I  have  referred  states 
that  he  begged  General  Howell  Cobb  to  represent  that,  if 
these  men  could  not  be  exchanged,  or  could  not  be 
relieved  in  any  other  way,  they  should  be  taken  to  the 
Union  lines  in  Florida  and  paroled  :  for  they  were  shadows, 
they  were  skeletons.  Yet  it  was  declared  in  a  regular 
order,  issued  by  the  commaudaot  of  the  prison,  who  bud 
been  specially  selected  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  if  the  Union 
forces  should  come  within  seven  miles,  the  battery  of 
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Florida  artillery  t  should  open  fire  with  grape  shot  on  tlii»e 
shadows  and  skeletons  without  the  slightest  possible 
regard  to  what  was  going  ou  outside.  And  they  bad 
stakes  put  up  with  flags  in  order  that  the  line  of  fire 
might  be  ijroporly  directed  fixnn  the  battery  of  Florida 
artiller}'. 

"I  mention  only  one  additional  horror  in  this  tuirk 
valley  of  cruelty  and  death.  When  one  of  the  tortured 
victims  escaped  from  its  confiues — as  was  sometimes 
though  not  often  the  case — he  was  remorsely  hunted  down 
by  bloodhounds.  In  a  single  month  twenty-5ve  escaped, 
but  in  the  official  record  kept  by  the  notorious  Wirz 
*  th:ij  were  taken  by  the  dogi  hfjort  tJte  daily  retutna  \eert 
made  out.' 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
that  went  down  in  a  popular  convulsion  in  1840,  had  no 
little  of  obloquy  thrown  upon  it  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  Scniinoles  in  the  swamps  of  Florida  had  been 
hunted  with  bloodhounds. 

"  Bloodthirsty  dogs  were  sent  after  the  hiding  savages, 
and  the  civilization  and  Christian  feeling  of  the  American 
people  revolted  against  the  cruelty.  I  state  hero,  upod 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  as  uumerous  as  would  require 
me  all  day  to  read,  that  bloodhounds  were  used  at  Ander- 
sonville ;  that  large  packs  of  them  were  kept,  and  Con- 
federate officers  directed  them  on  the  hunt ;  that  they  were 
sent  after  the  poor  unfortunate,  sliruiking  men  who  by 
any  accident  could  get  out  of  that  horrible  stockade. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  he  understood  as  arraigning  the 
Southern  people  for  these  inhumanities.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  charge  sympathy  with  such  wrongs  npon  the 
mass  of  any  people.  There  were  many  evidences  of 
p-nat  uneasiness  in  the  South  about  the  condition  of 
Aiulersonville.     I  know  Llmt  leading  officers  of  the  Con- 
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federacy  protested  against  it.    I  know  that  many  of  tlie 
subordinate  officers  protested  against  it.     I  know  that  a 
diHtiuguished  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  now  repre- 
senting iiis  State  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  pro- 
tested against  it.     But  I  regret  to  say  tliat  these  wrongs 
were  known  to   the   Confederate   Congress,   they  were 
known  at  the  doorway  of  their  Senate,  along  the  corri- 
dors of  their  Capitol.     A   gentleman  whom  I  see  at  this) 
moment,  who  served  in   the  Confederate  Congress,  andj 
who  had  before  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,' 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, and  I  class  him  with  those  whose  humanity  was 
never  burned  out   by    the  angry  fires  of  the  rebellion, 
I  allude  to  the  Honorable   and   now  venerable   Henry 
Stuart  Foote. 

*'  It  i«  one  of  the  rank  offenses  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  besides  conniving  at  the  cruelties  at  Auder- 
sonville,  he  concealed  them  from  the  Southern  people. 
He  labored  not  only  to  conceal  them,  but  to  make  false 
statements  about  them.  We  have  obtained,  and  have 
now  in  the  Congressional  Library,  a  complete  series  of 
Mr.  Davis's  messages — the  official  imprint  from  Rich- 
mond. I  have  looked  over  them,  and  I  have  an  extract 
here  from  his  message  of  Nov.  7,  1864.  at  the  very  time 
when  these  horrors  were  at  their  height  and  their  worst. 
Mr.  Davis  said : — 


"  The  solicitude  of  the  Government  for  the  relief  of  our 
captive  fellow-citizens  has  known  no  abatement,  but  has 
on  the  contrary  been  still  more  deeply  evoked  by  the 
additional  sufferings  to  which  they  have  been  wantonly 
subjected  by  deprivation  of  adequate  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel,  which  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  purchase 
fi*om  the  prison  sutler.'* 
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And  ho  adds  that  the — 

f"^Hf/ny  attempted  to    exeunt  ihrir  harhoroui  irtatment  by   thi 
fonmUd  idkgntion  that  it  was  retulialor^  J^/r  like  conduct  on  our 
parC 

In  answer  to  this  atrocious  slander  by  the  Confederata 
Pre&ident,  now  become  historic,  I  am  justitied  in  declar* 
ing  that  there  ift  not  a  Confederate  soldier  living  who 
has  any  credit  as  a  man  in  his  community,  and  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hnnds  of  the  Union  forces,  who  will  say 
kat  lie  ever  waB  cruelly  treated ;  that  he  ever  wag  de- 
ived  of  just  such  rations  as  the  Union  soldiers  had — 
the  same  food  and  the  saute  clothing. 
[Mr.  Cook  of  Georgia.  Thousands  of  theni  say  it — 
iousands  of  them ;  men  of  as  Iiigb  character  as  any  in 
iXA  House. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  take  issue  upon  that.  There  is  not 
le  who  can  substantiate  it — not  one.  As  for  mensurea 
retaliation,  although  goaded  by  this  terrific  treatment 
of  our  friends  imprisoned  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  Senate  of 
ke  United  States  specifically  refused  to  pass  a  resolution 
retaliation^  as  contrary  to  modern  civilization  and  to 
first  precepts  of  Christianity.  No  retaliation  was 
attempted  or  justified.  It  was  forbidden,  and  Mr.  Davis 
lew  it  was  forbidden  as  well  as  I  knew  it  or  any  other 
in,  because  what  took  place  in  Washington  or  what 
[)k  place  at  Richmond  was  known  on  either  aide  of  the 
36  within  a  day  or  two  thereafter. 
'Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  proposition  to  punish  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  Nohody  is  attempting  that.  I  thought  th» 
lictment  of  Mr.  Davis  at  Richmond,  under  the  adminis- 
Ition  of  President  Johnson,  was  not  justifinble,  for  ha 
was  indicted  only  for  that  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  com- 
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mon  with  all  others  who  went  into  the  Confederate  rovoU. 
But  here  and  now  I  express  my  firm  convicUonthat  there 
is  not  a  jjovernment,  not  a  civilized  governnjent  vn  the 
face  of  the  globe — I  am  very  sure  there  is  not  a  European 
government — that  would  not  have  arrested  Mr.  Davis  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  when  they  had  hiin  in  their 
power  would  not  have  tried  him  fur  mallreatiuent  uf  the 
prisoners  of  war,  and  shot  him  within  thirty  days. 
France,  Russia,  England,  Geriuuny,  Austria,  any  one  of 
them  would  have  done  it.  The  poor  victim  Wirz  de- 
fsorved  his  death  for  brutal  treatment  and  murder  of  many 
victims,  but  it  was  weak  policy  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  allow  Jeflferson  Davis  to  go  at  largo  and  to 
hang  Wirz.  Wirz  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  mero 
subordinate,  acting  under  orders,  and  thoro  wuh  no 
special  reason  for  singling  him  out  for  duath.  I  du  not 
say  he  did  not  deserve  it.  He  deserved  no  mercy,  hut, 
as  I  have  often  said,  his  execution  seemed  like  puiatng 
over  the  president,  superintendent,  and  buurd  of  dlrecturt 
in  the  case  of  a  great  railway  accident  and  hiingLng  ilw 
brakemon  of  the  rear  car. 

"I  repeat,  there  U  no  propctnition  hero  V)  prinUlt  J«fr«r- 
son  Davis.  Nobody  in  nr--^ '■  -  *rMlo  it.  'i'hti*  *'■•  '  tn 
gone  by.    Tlie  statute  of  1  iiH,  the  CMiiu><  /4 

of  humanity,  supervene  for  hi«  benefit.  Hut  what  yiti 
us  to  do  i«  to  d«cUre  by  a  vote  ot  two  ' *  '  /  '  *U 
bnncbes  of  CoogrCM  Unt  w«  <n.rtiniii«r  Mr    >  •ry 

to  mi  the  higliert  tARem  in  IK*  Vt»\Un\  ffuu*.  If  )m  »«f« 
Snd  a  conttitnency   Co  IndofM  llfnr.     lU  U  ^ 

h«  b  ftt  Viheitf  to  Mflpif*  Ui  mtif  ^ihc;; .  •* 

buy  and  he  t^i  kII  :  W  cao  gft  m>4  \t*  mti  ^/rrw#v     IU  h 
&C0  a»  any  n«i  Ib  cImf  n«lM«4  ^U«.    H  k  mfWyfe^ 
in  tbe  p«i>J>wg  Uft  f"»  m%Uh  *1^  v**,'Ta*«-*.  fi»m 
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birds  vote  of  the  Senate  aud  a  two-Chinis  rote  of  tho 
louse,  flbnll  bo  deolared  eligible  nnd  worthy  to  fiU  any 
fice  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States  includ- 
ing the  Chief  Magistracy  thereof.  For  one,  upon  full 
deliberation,  1  refuse  my  assent  to  that  propositiou, 

"One  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  explanation,  which 
omitted.  It  has  been  said  in  mitigation  of  Jefiterson 
►avians  responsibility  for  the  Anderaonville  horror,  that 
be  men  who  died  there  (I  think  the  number  was  about 
reive  thousand)  fell  a  prey  to  an  epidemic,  and  died  of 
disease  which  could  not  be  averted.  The  record  showtt 
3is  to  be  untrue.  Out  of  35,000  men  about  SS  per  oent. 
ked ;  while  of  the  soldiers  encamped  near  by  to  guard 
the  prisoners,  only  one  man  in  four  hundred  died;  that 
is,  within  half  a  mile,  only  one  in  four  hundred  died« 
while  inside  the  stockade  one  in  three  died, 

**  As  to  the  general  question  of  amnesty,  Mr.  Speaker^ 
as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  too  late  to  debate  it.  Whether 
the  general  ami  geueroua  remission  of  political  disability 
by  the  Republicans  has  been  in  all  respects  wise,  or 
whether  it  has  been  unwise,  I  will  not  detain  the  Douse 
here  and  now  to  discuss.  Even  if  I  hud  a  strong  con- 
viction upon  that  question,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  any  good  to  enunciate  it  at  this  time. 
But  I  must  say,  it  is  a  singular  spectacle  that  the  Re* 
[lublicans,  in  possession  of  the  entire  Government,  have 
deliberately  called  back  into  political  power  the  leading 
men  of  the  South,  nearly  evei-y  one  of  whom  is  their  bitter 
and  relentless  and  malignant  foe ;  and  to-day,  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  very  men  who  have  re- 
ceived this  amnesty  are  as  busy  as  they  were  before  the 
war  in  consolidatingtbe  old  slave  States  into  one  compact 
pttlitical  organization.  We  see  the  banner  held  out, 
bh&zoned  again  with  the  inscription  that  with  th»  unit 
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South  and  a  few  votes  from  the  North  this  country  can 
be  goveraod.  I  want  the  people  to  understautl  the  char- 
acter of  the  movement ;  to  appreciate  its  animus,  to 
measure  its  intent.  But  I  do  not  think  that  offering 
amnesty  to  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  are  now 
without  it  will  hasten  or  retard  the  course  of  events  in  the 
South. 

'*  It  is  often  said  that  "  we  shall  lift  Mr.  Davis  again 
into  great  consequence  by  refusing  him  amnesty."  That 
18  not  for  me  to  consider.  I  only  see  before  me,  when 
his  name  is  presented,  a  man  who,  by  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
by  «  nod  of  his  head,  could  have  put  an  end  to  the  atro- 
cious cruelties  at  Andersonville! 

"Some  of  ua  had  kinsmen  there,  many  of  ns  had  friends 
there,  all  of  us  had  countrymen  there.  In  the  name  of 
those  kinsmen,  friends,  and  countrymen,  I  hero  protest, 
and  shall  with  my  vote  protest,  against  calling  back  and 
crowning  with  the  honors  of  full  American  citizenship 
the  man  who  stands  responsible  for  that  organized 
murder." 

No  session  of  Congress  bad  ever  been  more  barren  of 
practical  results.  The  Democrats  had  been  stampeded  at 
the  start  by  the  boldness  and  vigilance  of  the  minority, 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  "  Rebel  Brigadiers  *'  had  been 
taught  caution,  whore  it  escaped  humiliation.  Despite  a 
few  cheese-paring  enactments  by  which  the  Democrats 
hoped  to  gain  a  reputation  for  economy  before  the  coun- 
try, no  measure  of  moment  became  a  law.  But  while  this 
was  80  of  the  final  passage  of  bills,  the  debates  were  re- 
markable in  every  respect-  They  were  exciting,  brilliant, 
acrimonious,  and  as  Mr.  Blaine  was  nearly  always  their 
centre  on  the  Republican  side,  he  not  only  gained  new 
laurels  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  stood  out  more 
than  ever  as  the  ablest  exponent  of  Republican  doctrine. 
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In  proportion,  he  drew  mora  sod  more  tho  miilignant  bo&- 
iility  of  his  enemies,  who,  uuable  to  match  him  either  In 
the  pavliamentar)'  or  forensic  field,  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
sort to  tbe  undenuiuing  proces»es  wliicU  always  di.-^tIn. 
guish  desperate  men  engaged  in  a  desperate  caus^. 

It  was  on  Feb.  10,  1676,  that  Mr.  Blaine  aro»e  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  the  question  of  Finance.  It  had  been 
noised  abroad  that  he  designed  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
then  regarded  aa  momeutous  in  pointing  the  way  toward 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
stand  whieli  the  Republican  party  would  take  in  the  com- 
ing presidential  campaign.  And  the  subject  was  no  less 
momentous  from  a  personal  standpoint,  for  it  was  well 
known  thai  Mr.  Blaine  had  presidential  aspirations,  and 
that  what  he  might  say  would  come,  as  it  were,  from  a 
candidate.  The  galleries  were  packed  from  nn  early  hour, 
and  the  floor  contained  some  of  the  best  known  person- 
ages in  Washington.  The  speech  was  a  concise  and 
graphic  presentarion  of  the  financial  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  Democratic  policy 
respecting  national  currency  and  credit.  Mr.  Blaino  par* 
ticularly  dwelt  on  the  doctrine  of  good  faith  in  all  gov- 
ernment transactions,  dwelt  largely  on  the  conditions  of 
the  country  and  the  working  out  of  inevitable  financial 
laws,  exposed  the  danger  of  attacking  and  abolishing  the 
National  banking  system,  antagonized  the  schemes  for  tho 
inflation  of  the  currency,  and  argued  ably  for  the  adop- 
tion of  gradual  means  tn  bring  the  legal-tender  notes  to 
par.  He  was  most  pointed  and  strong  when  he  cotu^ 
trasted  the  Republican  party,  as  ever  ready  to  defend] 
national  honor,  witli  tJie  Democratic  party  as  ever  ready 
to  attack  it,  or,  at  least,  as  divided  in  sentiment  when  the 
integrity  of  tlie  currency  came  up  for  consideration.  Fu 
lua  history  of  the  legal-tender  notes,  he  forcibly  reminded 
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the  majority  that  their  issue  became  necessary  when  the 
Treasury  was  without  a  dollar  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
that  their  subsequent  incre^ae  and  decline  in  value  had 
been  accompanied  with  the  solemn  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  that  they  should  nerer  exceed  ^00,000,000  in 
the  aggregate,  and  that  a  policy  of  redemption  rather  than 
of  inflation  should  become  the  permanent  one.  Tbi«  sar- 
ing  polic3%  the  only  safe  and  honorable  one  was  powerfully 
contrafited  with  the  DemocraUc  boatility  to  the  i56ue  of 
Ute  legal-tenders,  to  their  aasomed  fidelity  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  restrained  them,  even  in  time  of  war,  from 
voting  for  an  illegal  currency  to  enable  the  government 
to  perpetuate  its  existence,  and  t^)  their  demand  in  time 
of  f>eace  for  the  issue  of  that  name  currency  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  piirchswe  of  $1,000,000,000  of 
bonds. 

He  dwelt  at  large  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
resume  specie  payments  and  pay  ita  debts  in  honest 
money,  and  greatly  strengthened  al[  his  arguments  by 
references  to  the  Pacific  States,  and  to  Canada  where  a 
population  less  than  that  of  New  York  and  frozen  up  for 
half  the  year,  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  specie  payment 
with  American  coin  and  were  prospering  accordingly. 
The  great  error  of  the  past  had  been,  he  said,  the  discredit 
cast  on  the  legal  tenders  by  withdrawing  the  privilege  of 
funding  them.  Up  till  that  time  they  had  held  favor  with 
other  government  securities,  but  after  that  the  impression 
seemed  to  grow  that  they  would  never  be  redeemed.  In 
order  to  correct  that  impression  and  as  one  of  the  first 
steps  toward  resumption,  the  privilege  of  refunding  thera 
into  a  low  interest  bearing  bond  should  be  revived,  the 
time  of  such  bond  should  be  extended,  and  the  amonntso 
funded  should  be  limited.  This  would  prove  an  ameli- 
oration to  the  debtor  classes,  and  in  time  the  bonds  them- 
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selves  might  become  a  legal  tender  iu  their  hands  for  all 
debts  contracted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act. 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Blaine  made  a  profound  imprecsioti 
on  the  country.  It  was  timely,  in  that  it  ran  so  counter 
to  tlie  various  inflation  schemes  of  the  hour  and  set  the 
standard  of  national  credit  on  a  plane  which  pmcUcally 
exempted  it  from  further  successful  attack.  It  proreU  to 
be  the  beginning  of  that  powerful  sentiment  which,  sup- 
ported by  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing business  interests,  chrystalized  so  rapidly  into  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  It  was,  moreover,  one  of  those 
masterly  efforts  which  commended  the  author  to  the 
country  as  a  man  fitted  to  be  eutTUsted  with  its  highest 
trusts  and  honors. 

Later  on,  iu  March,  1876,  Mr.  Blaine  felt  (»lled  upon  to 
combat  the  growing  iniquity  of  attaching  "Hden"  to 
appropriation  bills,  under  cover  of  which  the  then  majority 
sought  to  effect  legislation  inimical  to  the  country',  and 
which  could  not  have  been  carried  on  its  independent 
merits.  This  *'  thumb-screw  "  process  of  attaining  unwar- 
ranted ends  he  denounced  as  unworthy  an  intelligent 
majority  and  as  exceedingly  dangerous. 

In  the  same  month  he  overmatched  the  friends,  or  pre- 
tended friends,  of  a  very  self-righteous  bill  to  make  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  to  demand  or  contribute  election  ftinds.  Uefaad] 
but  little  respect  for  the  source  whence  this  bill  emanated^ 
and  knew  full  well  that  iU  movers  and  supporters  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  sentiment  it  embraced. 
After  moving  an  amendment  to  the  bill  so  as  to  make  it 
include  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  and  Delegates 
from  Territories,  he  said  be  had  run  seven  timee  for 
Congress  and  had  never  contributed  so  much  as  a  postage 
stump  for  any  improper  purpose  iu  order  to  secure  lus 
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election  ;  and  that  there  was  one  thing  far  worse  than  the 
bribing  of  voters,  and  that  was  the  fraudulent  count  of  the 
votes  after  they  were  deposited  in  the  ballot  box.  "Bad 
as  bribing  the  voters  is,"  said  he,  "and  it  is  almost  an 
unendtinible  evil,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  bold  and  naked 
fraud  in  the  count.  There  you  have  literally  taken  away 
the  foundation  of  free  government.  A  fraud  in  the  count 
is  the  destruction  of  Republican  government.  One  or 
two  men  may  do  more  than  a  thousand  bribed  men  can 
do  outside.  This  country  demands  that  elections  ehall  be 
pure.  There  is  not  an  lioncst  man  in  either  party  who 
does  not  desire  it.  Without  that,  all  government  is  a 
I         failure;  and,  sir,  there  is  a  wide-spread  conviction  to-day 

■  that  in  a  good  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  fair  election.     That  the  person  entitled 

h         to  vote  under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

■  tion — the  colored  voters — get  a  fair  show  and  equal 
chance  to  deposit  their  ballots  is  not  believed  by  ten 
honest  men  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  my  judg- 
ment. We  invite  you  to  go  with  us  in  providing,  after 
we  shall  have  destroyed  bribery  outside  of  the  ^tooling- 
booth,  tiiat  you  shall  not  have  the  embodiment  of  rascal- 
ity behind  it  to  vitiate  and  destroy  the  purity  of  elections 
within." 

The  intense  activity  of  Mr.  Blaine  during  this  session, 
his  parliamentary  skill,  his  masterly  phillipics,  his  elo- 
quent, studious  and  sustained  eflbrts,  broadened  hia 
chances  for  rapid  promotion,  and  brought  liim  under  dis- 
cussion everywhere  as  a  presidential  possibility.  He  grew 
in  popularity  before  the  people,  especially  among  U)u 
rank  and  file  of  his  party.  They  apfilanded  liiu  courage 
in  debate,  his  mastery  in  fencing,  his  ability  to  hitstrnight 
from  the  shoulder.  Wise  statesmen  saw  in  him  those 
more  substantial  qualities  which  conspire  to  make  a 
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cessful  aduiinistration  of  National  affairs.  Time  Iiad 
seiu^oDed  bis  juJgmcDt  and  given  him  a  clearer  iiitught 
into  the  charncter  of  men  and  the  secret  springs  of  butxian 
action.  He  could  marshal  forces  and  lead  compreheu- 
sively,  A  Penns3*lvaiiinu  by  birth,  he  had  reMsided  in 
Keutucky,  and  had  become  a  New  Englander  by  adop- 
tion ;  therefore  he  had  national  elements  in  a  pc  --"hio 
Bensc.     Aa  Speaker  of  the  House,  he  liad  laid  tli  i- 

work  of  a  large  acquaintance  and  popularity  in  the  West. 
He  had  not  favored  the  *' blorniy  shirt "  sentin  ,  i  ,d 
had  opposed  a  [{epublican   bill  which  became  k  13 

the  '^  Force  Bill,"  and  therefore  was  not  as  obnoxious  to 
certain  Suuthevners  as  some  others.  Ho  was  genial,  mag- 
netic, in  full  possesKion  of  the  advantages  which  aecruod 
from  fifliieu  years  of  public  service.  These  were  somo  of 
the  things  which  constituted  the  drift  of  sentiment  toward 
Blaine  as  a  presidential  candidate  in  1876,  and  made  him 
a  conspicuous  factor  in  every  deliberation  designed  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  coming  National  Convention  of  bis 
purty. 

But  before  this,  he  was  to  undergo  an  ordeal  adroitly 
arranged  for  him  by  his  political  enemies  in  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congi-ess  and  designed  to  gratify  their  revenge,  by 
subtracting  from  his  popularity  before  the  people,  destroy- 
ing his  chances  as  a  presidential  candidate,  and  Impairing 
his  uses  as  a  future  legislator.  This  nefarious  scherno 
originated  in  the  shallowest  rumors  respecting  Mr. 
Blaine  and  would  have  immediately  ooroe  to  nought  had 
the    Oemncratic   majority  in  the   Forty-fourth   Congress 

Illowed  an  honorable  procedure  and  refused  to  give 
vestigation  a  personal  and  vengeful  turn.  Then,  and 
er  since,  when  political  malice  vented  its  slang  or 
ished  to  increase  its  venom  by  the  cowardly  use  of 
uendo   it  has  referred  to  the  ''Mulligan  Letters**  as 
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Bomething  most  mysterious  and  inculpating  respecting 
Mr.  Blaine.  They  did  not  constitute  oven  the  gist  of  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Blaine,  but  were  only  an  incident  in 
the  turn  which  afFaii-s  took ;  yet  being  what  the  mob 
could  grasp  and  use,  they  became  the  arrow,  or  rather  the 
filing-shot,  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  decent  argu- 
ment, they  aimed  blows  at  his  head. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  IMaine,  when  attacked  in  the 
Credit  Mobilier  affair,  wreytcd  vindication  from  his  ene- 
mies. So,  now  he  thi'ew  them  into  confusion  and  utterly 
exploded  their  charges,  while  laying  bare  iheir  mali- 
cious motives.  The  history  of  Mie  charges  and  tJie 
investigation  constitute  an  epoch  in  Mr.  Blaine's  life, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  set  forth  fully.  As  preliminary 
to  the  charges  we  have  consulted  the  Congressional  record 
for  the  following, — which  we  submit  as  a  succinct  history 
of  the  entire  affair,  not  intending  it  however  to  substitute 
that  which  Mr.  Blaine  made  for  himself  in  the  House 
and  which  can  be  learned  from  a  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  detail. 

A  bill  approved  Feb.  9,  1853,  before  the  war,  gave  right 
of  way  and  grants  of  public  lands  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri to  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad.  An 
act  of  July  28,  1860,  i-evived  the  above  act.  On  April  0, 
1869,  the  day  before  the  last  of  the  extra  session  of  the 
Forty-fii-st  Congress,  a  hill  was  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  fii-st  section  of  twenty 
miles  of  the  F^ittlc  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  in  order 
that  it  might  not  forfeit  its  land  grants  and  franchises. 
Four  hundred  men  were  then  at  work  and  the  job  would 
be  finished  anon,  but  not  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
which  was  the  next  day,  April  10,.  Mr.  Julian  moved  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  the  incorporation  of  the  Mem- 
phis, El  Pnso  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  design  wu^  U\ 
23 
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Icill  the  Little  Rock  bill,  or  make  it  carry  tfits  oev  charter, 
which  granted  a  right  of  way  and  all  charter  privQegeft. 
Mr.  Roots,  of  Arkanas,  saw  the  object*  pleaded  for  iffl 
withdrawal,  and  besought  the  S|)oake-r  to  prevent  thU 
dilatory  legislation.  Mr.  Blniiie,  as  is  the  cu&toui  with 
Spoakors  when  a  member  unacquainted  with  parliament- 
ary procedure  is  in  a  tix,  suggested  thai  llie  anieiidmeut 
waft  not  germane.  His  page  so  informed  General  Logan, 
a  friend  of  the  Little  Rock  bill,  and  he  ruse  to  a  queatiou 
of  order  and  said  : 

"  The  amendment  ia  not  germane.  The  hilliH  to  revive 
a  certain  land  grant  and  extend  time.  The  ameudmeut 
is  another  charter  for  a  Pacific  Railroad  with  franchises, 
bridges,  riglit  of  way,  etc.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  tJie 
Little  Rock  bill,  but  it  cannot  be  made  to  carry  this." 

The  chair  sustained  the  point  of  order  thus : 

*'  It  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  rule  that  where 
laud  grant  is  under  consideration  another  grant  to  a  dif- 
ferent company  cannot  be  entertained.  This  is  not  a 
specific  land  grant,  but  it  does  give  way  the  public  land 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  tm  to  give  a  right  of  way. 
Again,  by  the  rules,  no  proposition  upon  a  B\ibject  different 
from  the  one  under  consideration  can  be  admitted  under 
the  color  of  an  amendment." 

That  this  was  good  law  no  person  has  ever  doubted. 
To  have  ruled  otherwise  M'ould  have  perverted  the  silua- 
tioa  and  been  regarded  as  improper  and  illegal.  The  bill 
puftHcd  the  same  day  with  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Juliati 
providing  that  the  lands  donated  be  sold  only  to  actual 
settlers.  See  Congreasional  Record,  p,  701,  First  Se^ioii 
Forty-ninth  Congrew,  proceedings  of  April  9. 
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In  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  Fit-st  Seseion,  May  2, 
1876,  a  resolution  whs  passed  and  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  instructing  them  to  inquire  whether  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  did  in  1871  or  1872 
berome  owner  of  any  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railway  at  less  than  their  market  ralue.  Mr. 
KnotN  Ky.,  was  chairman  of  tlie  Judiciary  Committee. 
lie  raised  a  sub-corn niittee  of  three,  of  which  Mr.  Hun- 
ton,  Va.,  was  chairman,  to  conduct  the  investigation. 
Shortly  after,  another  resolution  was  referred,  asking  for 
similar  investigation  as  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

"  Mr.  Blaine  had  ui-ged  a  prompt  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee. They  had  pushed  along  with  their  duty  as  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  the  endeavor  being  to 
show  that  he  was  interested  in  '?G4,000  worth  of  bonds  of 
Little  Rock  which  the  Union  Pacific  was  said  to  have 
held.  The  books  showed  no  evidence  of  such  ownership 
or  transfer.  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott  swore  he  never  made 
it,  nor  knew  of  it.  Sidney  Dillion,  President,  £.  H. 
Rollins,  Treasurer,  Mr.  Millartl,  a  Government  Director 
of  tlie  road  and  Murton,  Bliss  &,  Co.,  through  whom  all 
the  negotiations  of  the  road  were  carried  on,  all  sent 
written  denials  of  any  such  transaction.  The  Committee 
utterly  failed  to  find  a  word  of  inculpatory  evidence 
regarding  this  tiansaction. 

As  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  the  evidence  was 
all  one  way.  Not  an  oath  could  be  educed  nor  even  so 
much  as  an  explanation  which  connected  Mr.  Blaine  with 
any  operation  of  that  road. 

Rumors  had  not  thus  far  proved  very  exact.  A  wild- 
goose  chase  was  in  order.  The  Committee  began  to 
streteb  their  powers  by  inquiry  into  Mr.  Blaine*s  private 
transactions  with  Mr.  Kisher,  a  Boston  sn^ar  refiner.and  an 
iintimate  friend,  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  partner,  or  in 
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iiitiiuate    relatious    with  one   Mr.  Caldwell,  u    broker. 

These  bad  had  for  a  clerk  one  Miilliken,  orMullig-an — 
tlioru  are  two  sjiellings.  Mr.  Itlaine*g  business  relationa 
witli  tliia  firm  extended  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
^^any  letters  hud  passt-d,  a<Ulressed  to  Mr,  Fisher^  Mr. 
Caldwell  not  being  known  personally  to  Mr.  Blauje,  and 
for  Heveml  years  behig  both  disconnected  with  tlie  firm 
and  out  of  the  country. 

In  pursuit   of  rumors  implicating  Mr.   Rlaiiie  In  the 

trunuactioiiH    of    the   Little  Kock  and  Fort  Smitli  Rail> 

roiid,  both  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Mulligan  were  summoned.. 

I  Mr.  MuUiguTi  borrowed  of  Mr.  Fisher  certain  letters  for 

the  purputie,  as  he  said,  **  of  refreshiJig  his  memory  *'  as 

I  to  Mr.  Ulaine's  dealings  with  the  firm.  Mr.  Kisher  came 
armed  with  no  such  documents,  and  his  testimony  was 
us  to  the  fairness  of  all  transactions  between  the  firm 
and  Mr.  Blaine.  When  Mr.  Blaine  learned  that  Mr. 
Mulligan  was  before  the  Committee  with  letters,  to  which 
Ije  (Mulligan)  was  a  stranger,  in  his  possession,  he  asked 
to  see  them  privately,  and  then  returned  them.  On  re. 
flection  he  asked  for  them  a  second  time  with  the  priv* 
ilege  of  copying  them,  pleilging  their  return.  He  took 
advice  of  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  Hon  Matt  Car- 
{>unter,  two  of  the  profoundest  lawyers  then  living,  who 
advised  him  to  retain  them  as  privileged  connnunications 
of  which  either  Mr.  Fisher,  to  whom  tliey  were  all  ad- 
dressed, or  himself,  were  the  only  proper  custodians,  and 
pOKsesnion  of  which  the  Committee  could  not  honorably 

I   have    through  a  stranger   to  them,   nor   compel  by  any 

j  legal  process.  He  furtltcr  showed  them  to  some  forty* 
four  members  of  Congress,  that  their  full  impcirt  might 

I  become  known.  Many  tales  were  set  afloat  by  MulU- 
giwu  or  by  the  invention  of  othci-s.  n»  to  Mr.  Blaine^si 
appeals  for  possession  of   these   letters.      Thev  are  too 
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wild  for  credence,  and  not  auppoited  by  Uustwortby 
evidence. 

At  thb  juncture  Mr.  Ulaiiie  detenuined  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  country  to  the  methoda 
pursued  by  the  Committee.  He  had  by  this  time  be- 
come fully  persuaded  that  the  object  of  its  procedure 
was  personal  to  himself,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  therefoi-e,  on  June  5,  1876,  rose  to  :i  pi-ivilcged 
question,  and  stating  that  the  Committee  were  about  to 
turn  their  attenti(tn  to  newspaper  reports  touching  bnai- 
ness  transactions  with  friends  in  Boston,  a  mutter  clearly 
beyond  their  jurisdiction  under  tlie  resolution  of  investi- 
gation, moved  a  resolution  for  the  invcHtigulion  of  all  the 
railroads  that  had  received  land  grants.  He  then  said; 
**  When  this  investigation  began  it  was  evidently  cfjuflned 
to  a  transaction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroud  Company, 
hi  which  it  was  alleged  to  have  had  in  its  possession  ^16^ 
000,  worth  of  the  bondH  of  the  Little  Rock  Kailruiid. 
T\\titi  it  took  the  direction  of  every  rumor  afloat.  ]  Jiad 
to  appeal  to  the  Committee  and  it  decided  that  its  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  had  no  right  tu  go 
there.  When  the  famous  Mulligitn  came  loaded  down 
with  letters,  he  insisted  on  going  into  all  my  private 
memoranda  and  allowing  them  to  be  exhibited^  and  the 
gentleman  tried  his  best  to  capture  and  control  my  private 
correspondence.  T  have  them.  I  claim  them.  I  shall 
retain  them,  and  let  the  Committee  do  what  they  will 
they  cannot  by  any  process  in  their  power  reclaim 
them." 

Here  Mr.  Blaine  held  aloft  the  endre  batch,  and  theji 
proceeded  to  read  them  one  by  one.  They  numbered  fif- 
teen in  all,  with  two  or  three  scraps.  After  they  were 
read  the  clerk  called  their  numbers  and  the  memoranda 
on  the  back  to  see  if  all  had  beeu  rend*     They  all  com- 
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pared  except  number  eight,  which  nn  oxaniinnlioDdid  not 
luru  out  to  be  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  at  all,  but  one  wntteii 
by  Mr.  Fisher  to  Mr.  Blaine.     This  is  the  one  which  Mr. 
Bluino's  enemies  Bay  he  failed  to  read.     It  was  not  in  the 
batch.     He  could  not  have  read  it  had  it  been  there,  under 
the  pica  he  hud  made  for  the  saiictitv  of  private  corres- 
pondence.     Thut  he  gurhh'd  the  )*euding  is  absurd,  for 
their   contents  were  known  to  fifty  of  his  friends,  they 
were  open  to  the   inepectioii   of  the  entiie  House,  and 
moreover  he  insisted  on  Mr.  Hunton,  Chainnan  of  the 
Investigating  Committee,  coming  to  bis  house  and  look- 
ling  at  them  all  privately,  a  step  he  refused  to  lake,  for  thtt 
.reason  that  if  they  couUl  not  he  brought  lawfully  before 
I  the  Committee  for  its  u^e,  he  had  no  right  to  see  them. 

The  letters  related  solely  to  business  transactions  with 
Mr.  Fisher.  As  Mr.  Mulligan  stated  in  hia  testimony, 
there  was  but  one  or  two  of  them  that  could  by  anv  pns- 
dbility  raise  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Blaine  knew  an} 
the  affairs  of  the  Union  Pacific  Ratlioad.  We  have 
ready  seen  the  testimony  of  the  officers  of  that  I'oal 
Most  of  them  had  no  meaning  except  as  between  an  onl 
nary  hanking  officer  and  a  patron.  One  to  which  mucl 
iniportiuice  has  been  attached,  written  to  Mr.  Fisher,  J  uue^ 
20,  1869,  nearly  three  mouths  after  his  decision  as  Speaker, 
seems  to  imply  that  Mr.  Caldwell  knew  of  ''ground  floor** 
securities  of  the  Little  Kock  road  which  might  be  hud. 
But  if  so  Mr.  Fibher  failed  to  find  it  out  and  Mr.  Ulaine 
never  purchased  or  received  any  such.  As  to  said  road 
he  had  never  heard  tell  of  it  till  It  came  up  in  the  bill  on 
which  Ite  rendered  the  decisitm,  nor  had  any  of  his  Bo.s- 
ton  fnends  any  iiiterest  in  it  at  that  time  nor  till  three 
months  afterward. 

Subsequently  when  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  road 
were  on  tialet  Mr.  Blaine  in  common  with  humlred.s  uf 
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other  public  meiif  bankers  and  privAte  citizens,  boiiglit 
what  was  called  a  "  block  "  of  these  LiUle  Rock  securi- 
ties, in  market  overt  and  on  the  same  terms  as  any  other 
person.  The  "  block  '*  consisted  of  a  certain  amount  of 
fir^t  mortgage  and  second  mortgage  bunds,  and  a  prtjpor- 
tionate  amount  of  stock.  By  selling  the  second  mortgage 
bonds  he  hoped  to  clear  his  invebtmcnt.  He  did  sell  them, 
and  to  friends.  They  went  down,  and  not  wishing  his 
friends  to  lose  by  him,  he  look  them  buck  and  pocketed 
the  loss.  Many  of  the  letters  complained  of  the  crumped 
condition  he  found  himself  in  on  account  of  this.  By 
October  4,  1869,  thi:*,  to  him,  dis-istrous  Iransactiou  was 
closed  out.  On  that  date,  and  after  he  liad  evidently 
been  looking  over  his  decisions  as  Speaker,  he  \vrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Fisher,  in  which  he  cursorily  calls  attention 
to  the  decision  In  question  and  iucideiitaliy  alludes  to  It 
as  one  which  in  its  results  favored  the  road.  At  this  time 
i,Jdr.  Blaine  had  sold  all  his  securities  and  had  no  interest 
^'hat€ver  in  it.  He  had  previously  shown  in  the  House 
thai  the  road  had  derived  itH  ^^  real  life,  value  and  fran- 
chises from  tile  State  of  Arkansas,^  so  that  the  legislation 
by  Congress  was  not  so  vital  as  some  supposed.  Hon. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  speaking  of  Mr.  Blaine's  letters,  said: 
"They  prove  that  the  charges  repeuted  are  not  only  un- 
true but  impossible,  and  will  continue  so  to  prove  till  the 
(iregorian  Calendar  can  be  turned  round,  and  October 
made  to  precede  April  in  the  stately  processBiou  of  the 
years.*' 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  the  Record  shows  tliat 
Mr.  Knott,  pending  the  investigation,  telegraphed  to  Lou- 
don to  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  got  a  response  which  was  a 
complete  exoneration  of  Mr.  Blaine,  but  wldch  was  for  a 
long  time  withheld,  if  not  finally  suppressed.  All  in  all 
the  auimus  of  the  investigation  became  too  patent  for  it 
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to  comiaaud  aiiy  respect.   The  ouly  purpcfse  It  ever  aoi'vo4 

was  lofluat  forii  I:    '        '    *^       "    : 

years.     It  never  r»r_ 

cuuitidei'ation,  and  in  f&ct  wasted  away  and  diBuppe&red  in 

a  Tiicuurn  of  its  own  iuviutiou. 

Thu  reader  luiglit  \vell  8top  here  nud  Monder  nt  tlie  ex- 
teut  of  that  malignity  which  could  luse  tbc  privilege  of 
place  for  sole  pdrjxjgcs  of  pii-seciition.  Bat,  lest  some- 
tiling  lias  beeu  omitted  lu  our  &yuopsis  of  a  situatiau 
which  may  have  deprived  Mr.  lilaine  of  tlie  highest 
houoj'H  the  untltiii  cuuld  eonfur,  we  reproduce  hia  vindica- 
tion from  the  Jiewrd  as  he  him^ielf  made  it  at  the  time. 
Let  it  be  uuderstood  thut  baseless  nimoiii  called  Mr. 
Bluine  to  his  feet  us  early  as  Apnl  24,  1876,  on  which 
date  he  took  occasion  to  suy  in  the  House  :— 
-  "  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  leave  of  the  House  fio  kiudly 
granted,  1  shall  proceed  to  submit  certain  facts  aud  cor- 
rect certain  errors  personal  to  myself.  The  dates  of  the 
corresponiieace  embraced  in  my  statement  will  show  thai 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  it  earlier.  1  shall  be  as 
brief  as  the  circumstuuces  will  permit.  For  some  montlus 
past  a  charge  against  me  h;Ls  been  clrcolating  in  private 
^-and  was  recently  made  public— designing  to  show  tiiAt 
I  had  in  some  indirect  manner  received  the  large  sum  uf 
$61,000  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  m 
1871 — for  what  services  or  for  what  purpose  has  never 
been  stated.  The  itUeged  proofs  of  the  serious  accubation 
was  bused,  according  to  the  original  story,  upon  the 
authorship  of  K.  II.  UoUins.  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
company,  who,  it  was  averred,  had  full  knowledge  that 
I  got  tlie  money,  and  also  upon  the  authority  of  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Company,  bankers  of  New  York,  through  whom 
the  draft  for  164,000  was  said  to  have  beeu  negotiated 
for  my  benefit,  as  they  confidently  knew.     Hearing  of 
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this  chiirge  8omo  weeks  in  advance  of  its  publicution,  I 
procuied  tbe  following  statement  from  the  two  prijicipal 
witnesses,  who  were  quoted  as  having  such  dciiuite 
knowledge  against  me : 

•"Untoit  Pacific  Raileoad  Company, 

"*  Boston,  March  31,  187G. 
"'Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  that  I  have  been  tieafiurer  of  the  Union  PaciBu 
Railroad  Company  since  April  8,  1871,  and  have  uecen- 
sarily  known  of  all  disbursements  made  since  tliat  date. 
Duriug  the  entire  period  up  to  the  present  time  I  am  sure 
that  no  money  has  been  paid  in  any  way  or  to  any  person 
by  the  company  in  which  you  were  interested  ai  any 
manner  whatever.  I  make  the  statement  in  justice  to  the 
company,  to  you,  and  to  myself. 

"'Very  respectfully  yours, 

"'E.  H.  Rollins. 
"'Hon.  Jakes  G.  Blaine.' 


"*New  York,  April  6, 1876. 

^'•^Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  we  beg  to  say 
that  no  draft,  note,  or  check,  or  other  evidence  of  value 
has  passed  through  our  books  in  which  you  were  known 
or  supposed  to  have  any  interest  of  any  khid,  direct  or 
indirect. 

"*We  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ants, MojtTON,  buss  &  Co. 

"•Hon.  Jambs  G.  Blaine, 

" '  Washington,  D.  C 

''Some  persons  on  reading  the  letter  of  Morton,  Bliss 
f&  Co.  said  that  its  denial  seemed  to  be  confined  to  any 
'  jjayment  tliat  had  passed  through  their  books,  whereas 
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they  might  have  paid  a  draft  in  which  I  wan  luterested 
and  yet  no  entry  made  of  it  on  their  books.  On  tlte 
criticism  being  made  known  to  the  finii,  they  at  once  ad- 
dreased  me  tiie  following  letter: 

*^'New  York,  April  13. 1876. 

**'Deau  Sue  It  has  been  suggested  to  tis  that  our 
letter  of  the  6th  instant  was  not  BuflSciently  inclusiTe  or 
exclusive.  lu  that  letter  we  stated  " that  uo  draft,  note, 
or  check,  or  other  evidence  of  value  has  ever  parsed 
tlu'ough  om-  books  in  which  you  were  knowii  or  supposed 
to  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect."  It  may  be 
proi>cr  for  us  to  add  that  nothing  has  been  paid  to  Us  iu 
any  form  or  at  any  time,  to  any  pei'son  or  any  corporation 
in  which  you  were  known,  believed,  or  supposed  to  have 
any  interest  wliatever. 

'*'We  rLuuain.  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ants, Morton,  Buss  &  Co. 

"'Hon.  Jamks  G.  Hl.\ine, 

" '  WABHIiTGTOS,  D.  C 

"The  two  witnesses  quoted  for  the  original  charge 
Laving  thus  effectually  i1ispo»ed  of  it,  the  chai-ge  itself  i-e- 
•ppeai'ed  in  another  form  to  this  eflect,  namely:  That 
a  certain  draft  was  negotiated  at  the  house  of  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Company,  in  1871,  through  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
then  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
for  the  sum  of  S64,0O0,  and  that  $75,000  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  were 
pledged  as  collateral ;  that  the  Union  Pacific  company 
paid  the  draft  and  took  up  the  collateral;  tliat  the  cash 
pi-oceeds  of  it  went  to  me,  and  that  1  had  furuished,  or 
sold,  or  in  some  way  conveyed  or  transferred  to  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  theat  Little  Rock  &  Port  Smith  bonds  which 
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iiuii  betiii  ubed  as  coUatvral;  that  the  bonds  in  reality  had 
belonged  to  tiie  or  some  fiiend  or  constituent  of  mine  fur 
wliom  I  was  acting.  I  endeavor  to  state  the  charge  in  its 
boldest  form  and  m  all  its  phases. 

»*1  desiio  here  and  now  tci  declare  that  all  and  every 
part  of  tliis  story  thai  connects  my  name  with  it  in  abso- 
lutely untrue,  without  a  particle  of  (uuudution  in  facti 
and  without  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  substantiate  it.  I 
never  had  any  transaction  of  any  kind  with  Thomus  A. 
Scott  concerning  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith 
road,  or  the  bonds  of  any  other  ndlroad,  or  any  business 
in  any  way  connected  with  railroads,  directly  or  indirectly, 
immediately  or  remotely.  T  never  had  uuy  business 
transactions  whatever  with  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad 
Comi^ny,  or  an}'  of  its  officers  or  agents  or  representa- 
tives, and  never  in  any  manner  received  from  that  com- 
pany, directly  or  indu*ectly,  a  single  dollar  in  money,  or 
stocks,  or  bonds,  or  any  other  form  of  value.  And  as  to 
the  pai-ticular  transaction  referred  to,  I  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  it  uutU  nearly  two  years  after  its  alleged  occur- 
rence, when  it  was  talked  of  at  the  time  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  investigation  in  1873.  But  while  my  deniul 
ought  to  be  conclusive,  I  should  greatly  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  matter  there,  i  am  fortvinately  able 
to  sustain  my  own  declaration  by  the  most  cimclusive 
evidence  that  the  case  admits  of  or  that  human  testimony 
can  supply.  If  any  person  or  persons  know  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  charges,  it  must  be  the  officers  of  the 
Union  Paciiic  Rmlroad  Company,  I  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  president  of  that  company,  a  gentle- 
man who  lias  been  a  director  uf  the  Company  from  its 
organization,  1  believe,  who  has  a  more  thorough  uc- 
quaintance  with  its  business  transact  ions,  probably,  than 
any  otlier  man.     The  corres|K)udence  wliich  I  here  sub- 
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niit  will  explain  itself  aad  leave  iioUiing  to  be  said.  I 
will  read  these  Itittetv  in  tbeir  proper  order,  Tltey  need 
no  coMiraent. 

**  Washingtox,  D.  C^  April  13, 1876. 
"  ^  Dear  Sir  :  Vnu  have  dodbtlefis  observed  the  acaiidiil 
now  in  circulation  in  regftrtl  to  my  having  been  interest 
in  ccrthin  bonds  of  the  LittJe  R(tck  &  Tort  Smith  iwit 
alleged  to  have  been  purchased  by  your  eouipany  in  1871. 
It  iti  due  to  me.  I  think,  that  aonie  statement  in  regard  to 
the  subject  should  be  made  by  yourself  as  the  official  bead 
of  the  Union  I'ttc:ific  Railroad  Company, 

4i»Very  respectfully,  J.  G.  Blaine. 

"^Sidney  Dillon,  Esq,, 

*»*  President  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company/ 

"*  Office  Union  Pacific  liAiLuoAO  Company,  / 

^'  *  New  York,  April  15, 1876.      j 

"*Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  13th  instant, 

and  in  reply  desire  to  say  that  I  have  this  day  written 

Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  who  was  president  of  the  Union 

Pacific  company  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  referred  to, 

a  letter  of  which  I  send  a  copy  herewith.     On  receipt  of 

this  reply  I  will  enclose  it  to  you. 

"  Ver^'  respectfully, 

" '  Sidney  Dillon,  President. 
"*HoN.  James  G.  Blaine, 

**  *  Washington,  D,  C 


«**  Office  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  \ 
-*New  York,  April  15,  1876.      } 

"^Deab  Sir:  The  preas  of  the  country'  are  making 
allegatiuns  that  certain  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  Company  in  1871  were  obtained  from 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  or  tliat  the  avails  in 
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ome  form  went  to  bis  benefit,  aiul  that  the  knowledge  of 
those  facts  reiits  with  the  officei's  of  the  compnhy  and  with 
yourself.  These  statements  ai*e  injurious  both  to  Mi\ 
Blaine  and  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Tliere  were  never  any  facts  to  warrant  them,  and  I  think 
that  a  statement  to  the  public  is  due  both  from  you  and 
myself.  I  desire,  as  prefiident  of  the  company,  to  repel 
any  such  inference  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  and 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject. 
*'  *  Very  respectfully, 

"'SiDNEV  Dillon,  President. 
«*CoL.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.' 

"  *  Off£cb  Union  Pacific  Railboad  Company,  j 
"'New  Vouk,  April,  22,  187G.  j 
"•Dear  Sie  :  As  I  advised  you  some  days  ngo,  I  wrote 
Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  begged  leave  tn  enclose  yon 
his  reply,  I  desire  further  to  sny  that  I  was  a  director  of 
the  company  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
in  1871.  and  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Col.  Scott  in 
verification  of  all  that  he  has  stated  iit  the  enclosed  letter. 
"'Truly  yours, 

"  *  Sidney  Dillon,  President. 
»  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

"•Washington,  D.  C/ 


*•*  Philadelphia,  April  21, 1876. 
"'My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  under  date  New 
York,  April  15, 1876,  slating  that  the  press  of  the  country 
are  making  allegations  lliat  certain  bonds  of  the  Little 
R'.tck  &  F'ort  Smith  milroad,  purchased  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Rjiilroad  Company  in  1871,  were  obtained  from 
IToii.  J.  O.  lilaine.  of  Maine,  f>r  that  the  avaiU  in  fuime 
form  went  to  hU  beriefit;  timt  th**rc  juner  wove  any  fovts 
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to  warrant  them  ;  that  it  is  jour  de&ire  as  presiJent  of  the 
company  to  repel  any  auch  iaference  In  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  and  asking  me  to  make  a  statement  m  regard  to 
the  matter. 

"  •  In  rei)ly,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  much  as  I  dislike 
the  idea  of  entering  into  any  of  the  controveraioB  that  are 
before  the  public  in  these  days  of  scandal  from  which  hut 
A  few  men  in  public  life  seem  to  be  exempt,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  state  : 

**  Tliat  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  bondn  purchased 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  1871,  were  not 
purchased  or  received  from  Mr.  Blaine,  directly  or  iudi- 
rpctly»  and  that  of  the  money  paid  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  or  of  the  avails  of  said  bonds,  not  one 
dollar  went  to  Mr.  Blaine  or  to  any  person  for  him,  or  for 
hia  benefit  in  any  form. 

" » All  statements  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Blaine  ever  had 
any  transactions  with  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  involving 
money  or  valuables  of  any  kind,  are  absolutely  without 
foundation  in  fact. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  making  this  statement  to  you,  ami 

you  mny   use   it  in  any  manner  you  deem  best  for  tlie 

interest  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

"  *•  Very  truly  yours, 

»* '  Thomas  A.  Scott. 
"  •  SiDXEY  Dillon,  Esq.,  President, 

** '  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  New  York.* 


"Let  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  summarize  wliat  I 
presented :  First,  that  the  story  of  my  receiving  $64,000 
or  any  other  sum  of  money,  or  anything  of  value  from  the 
Union  Pacific  Railrowl  Company,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  in  any  form,  is  rtl)solutf:ly  disproved  by  the  most  con- 
clusive testimony.    Seootid.  that  no  bond  of  mine  wa 
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ever  sold  to  the  AUaotic  &  Pacific,  or  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &.  Texas  Railroad  Company,  and  that  not  a  single 
dollar  of  money  from  either  of  these  companies  ever  went 
to  my  profit  or  benefit.  Third,  that  instead  of  receiving 
bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  road  «s  a  gratuity, 
I  never  had  one  except  at  the  regular  market  i»rice;  and 
instead  of  making  a  large  fortune  off  tlml  company,  1  have 
incurred  a  severe  pecuniary  loss  from  my  investment  in 
its  securities,  which  I  still  retain:  and  out  of  such  affairs 
as  these  grows  the  popular  gossip  of  large  fortunes 
amassed  in  Congress.  I  can  hardly  expect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  any  statement  from  me  will  stop  the  work  of  those 
who  have  so  industriously  circulated  these  calumnies, 
For  months  past  the  effoil  has  been  energetic  and  contin- 
uous to  spread  these  stories  in  private  circles.  EmiHsarioH 
of  slander  have  \'isited  editorial  rooms  of  leading  Repub- 
lican papers  from  Boston  to  Omaha,  and  whispered  of 
revelations  to  come  that  were  too  terrible  even  to  l>e 
spoken  in  loud  tones,  and  at  last,  the  revelations  had  l>een 
made.  I  am  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
a  not  inactive  service  in  this  ball ;  I  have  taken  and  have 
given  blows;  I  have  no  doubt  said  many  things  in  the 
heat  of  debate  that  I  would  gladly  recall ;  I  liave  no  doubt 
given  votes  which  in  fuller  light  T  would  gladly  chiinge ; 
but  I  have  never  done  anything  in  my  public  career  for 
which  I  could  be  put  to  the  fnin&^t  blush  In  any  presence, 
or  for  which  I  cannot  answer  to  my  constituents,  my  con- 
science, and  the  Great  Searcher  of  Hearts." 

Comment  upon  this  need  not  be  made ;  but  it  La  worth 
while  to  add,  as  an  indication  of  public  sentiment  at  the 
time,  this  fair  and  ample  statement  from  Mr.  (ieorgo 
William  Curtis.  It  appeared  in  ffarperfi*  Werkly,  May 
\Z,  1876.     Mr.  Curtis  wrot«  ; 

*'la  speakiDg  of  the  railroad-bond  scandal  about  Mr. 
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Blaine  we  said  that  at  lenst  it  wouhl  be  admitted  that  he 
had  always  shown  himself  ncute  enough  to  escape  the 
traps  iuto  which  the  honest  hut  dull  will  often  fall.  If 
high  principle  should  be  denied  to  him,  and  if.  as  is  some- 
times  UKserted.  hu-  is  merely  a  politician,  yet  surely  lie  is  a 
poUtictan  cif  angacity  enough  to  know  that,  in  publio  life, 
honest}',  if  nothing  more,  is  certainly  good  policy.  The 
Kubstauce  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Bluine  was  that 
when  be  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  was  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Compaiiy,  he  caused  the  company  to  buy  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  f<75,000,  which  were  almost  worthless^  for 
$64,000,  and  the  insinuation  was  that  this  was  a  bribe  to 
secure  the  favor  of  Mr.  IJlaine  for  Mr.  Scott's  railway 
projects  before  Congress.  Plainly  stated,  thit*  was  the 
charge.  Of  course,  if  believed  it  was  fatal  to  Mr.  Bkiiie ; 
and  at  this  time,  when  the  public  mind  is  very  suspi* 
cious,  the  mere  accusation  was  not  unlikely  to  bo  of 
great  injury  to  him.  The  story  had  been  privately 
wliibpered,  and  there  bud  been  a  conference  of  Republi- 
ctm  edit-iitrs  at  Cincinnati,  which  ended  by  acquainting 
him  of  the  rumor.  Suddenly  it  was  made  public  in  a 
Democratic  paper  at  IndianaiK)Iis,  and  in  other  journaU 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Then,  of  course,  it  was 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  whole  press.  Mr. 
Blaine  instantly  published  an  absolute  and  coraplti'C 
denial,  and  having  collected  evidence  that  is  appnrentl}* 
conclusive,  he  made  a  brief,  clear,  simple  statement  in 
the  House,  which  was  as  thorough  a  refutation  as  was  ever 
made,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  leaves  him 
nuvspotted. 

**  He  showed  by  the  testimony  of  the  officers  and  bank- 
ers who  had  been  cited  as  agents  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived from  them,  directlj  or  indirectly,  any  money,  as 
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chai-ged.  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  de* 
clared  that  Mr.  Blaine  hud  never  had  any  transactioji 
whatever  with  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  involving 
money  ur  vnluables  of  any  kind.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
road,  Mr.  K.  H.  Rollins,  was  equally  precise  and  unquali- 
fied in  bis  declaration,  and  Messrs.  Mortonj  Bliss  &  Co., 
who  were  said  to  have  heen  paid  the  money,  said  :  '  Noth- 
ing has  been  j^aid  hy  us,  in  any  form  or  at  any  time,  to 
any  person  or  any  corporation  lu  which  you  were  known, 
believed,  or  supposed  to  have  any  interest  whatever.* 
Mr.  Blaine  states  that  he  bought  in  1869  some  bonda  of 
the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  which  derives 
its  franchise  and  nglits  entirely  from  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. He  paid  for  hi«  bonds  the  price  that  all  buyers  paid, 
and,  with  other  buyers,  he  lost  by  them.  His  loss  wns 
n)ore  than  $20,000.  All  the  bonds  that  he  ever  bought 
he  held  uutil  the  company  was  reorganized  in  1874,  when 
he  exchanged  them  for  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  new  con- 
cern, which  he  still  holds.  When  the  Atlantic  &  PacificJ 
and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  roads  bought  some  of  the 
securities  of  the  Little  Rock  road,  Mr.  Blaine  knew  of 
the  negotiations,  but  none  of  the  bonds  sold  to  those  roads 
belonged  to  him,  nor  did  he  have  a  single  dollar*s  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  the  transaction.'' 

This  was  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  a  suflS- 
cient  refutation  of  the  charges,  and  would  liave  been  with 
ft  less  distinguished  [)ersonage  or  under  circumstances 
■which  permitted  only  fair  play  to  prevail.  But  on  May 
2d,  1876  the  House  passed  a  resolution  of  inquiry  which, 
though  glittei*ingly  general,  was  aimed  directly  at  Mr. 
Blaine.  When  he  discovered  this  be  took  advantage  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  explaiu  and  vindicate  himself 
further,  and  no  one,  of  unprejudiced  mind,  can  fail  to 
2i 
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admit  that  his  reputation  escaped  without  blemish,  Agiuit 
wv  use  the  Record  and  Mr.  Blaine's  own  language : — 

Mr.  Blaise.  **  If  the  moraiiig  hour  hua  expired,  J 
will  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.*' 

TiiK  Speaker  pro  tempore,  "  The  mornitig  hour  has 
expired," 

Mr.  BLAtKE.  "Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  second  day  of 
May  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House: 

"*  Wlicrean^  it  is  publicly  alleged,  and  is  not  denied  Uy 
the  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railioad  Company,  ihut 
that  corporation  did,  in  the  year  187t  or  1872,  beconie 
the  owner  of  certain  bonds  of  the  Little  Rook  &  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  CompanVi  for  which  bonds  the  said  Uniun 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  paid  a  consideration  largely  ia 
excess  of  their  market  or  actual  value,  and  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company-, 
thoTigh  urged,  have  neglected  to  invest  igute  said  transac- 
tion ;  therefore, 

"*J5:e  it  resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
be  instTucled  to  inquire  if  any  such  transaction  took  place, 
and,  if  so,  what  were  the  circumstances  or  inducements 
thereto,  from  what  person  or  persons  said  bonds  were  ob- 
tained and  upon  what  consideration,  and  whether  the 
transaction  was  frum  corrujit  design  or  in  furtherance  of 
any  corrupt  object ;  antl  that  the  committee  have  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers," 

"  That  resolution  on  its  face  and  in  its  fair  intent  was 
obviously  designed  to  find  out  whether  any  improper  thing 
bad  been  done  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company; 
and  of  course,  incidentally  thereto,  to  find  oat  with  whom 
the  transaction  was  made. 

*'  No  sooner  was  the  subcommittee  designated  than  it 
became  entirely  obvious  that  the  resolution  was  solely  and 
only  aimed  at  me.     I  think  there  bad  not  been  three  ques- 
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tioHB  asked  until  it  woa  evident  that  the  investigation  wns 
to  be  a  personal  one  upon  me,  and  that  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  or  any  other  incident  of  the  transaction,  was 
^secondary,  inBiguificant,  and  nnirnportant.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  that;  I  do  not  say  that  I  bad  any  reason  to  com> 
plain  of  it.  If  the  investigation  was  to  be  made  in  that 
sraonal  sense,  I  was  ready  to  meet  it. 

"The  gentleman  on  whose  statement  the  accusation 
rested  was  first  called.  He  stated  what  he  knew  from 
nimor,  Then  there  were  called  Mr.  Rollins,  Mr.  Morton, 
and  Mr,  Millard,  from  Omaha,  a  Government  diiector  of 
the  Union  Pacific  road,  and  finally  Thomas  A.  Scott.  The 
testimony  was  completely  and  conclusively  in  disproof  of 
the  charge  that  there  was  any  possibility  that  I  could  have 
bad  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction.  When  the  fa- 
mous witness  Mulligan  came  here  loaded  with  information 
in  regard  to  the  Fort  Smith  voad^  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia drew  out  what  he  knew  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  question  of  investigation.  He  then  and  there 
insisted  on  all  of  my  pnvate  memoranda  being  allowed  to 
exhibited  by  that  man  in  reference  to  business  that  had 
no  more  connection,  no  more  relation,  no  more  to  do  with 
that  investigation  than  with  the  North  Pole. 

"And  the  gentleman  tried  his  best,  also,  though  1  be- 
lieve that  has  been  abandoned,  to  capture  nnd  use  and 
control  my  private  correspondence.  This  man  has  selected, 
out  of  correspondence  running  over  a  great  many  yenrs, 
letters  which  he  thought  woidd  be  peculiarly  damaging  to 
me.  Ho  came  here  loaded  with  them.  He  came  here  for 
a  sensation.  He  came  here  primed.  He  came  here  on 
that  particular  errand.  I  was  advised  of  it,  and  1  obtained 
those  letters  under  circumstances  which  have  been  notori- 
ously scattered  over  the  I-'nitod  States,  and  are  known  to 
cveijrbody.    I  hsxy%  tltero.    X  claua  tliat  I  have  the  entity 
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light  to  tliose  letters,  but  only  by  natuml  right,  but  by  hII 
Uie  priuciples  and  precedents  of  Inw,  as  the  raaii  who  held 
those  lettors  iu  possession  held  them  wrongfully.  The 
coiauiittee  that  attempted  to  take  tliose  letier^  from  thAt 
man  for  use  ngninst  me  proceeded  wrongfully.  It  pro* 
cecded  iu  all  boldness  to  a  most  defiiint  violation  of  the 
ordinary  private  and  personal  rights  which  belong  to 
every  American  citizen.  I  wanted  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  introduce 
that  question  upon  this  tluor,  but  they  did  not  do  it. 

**I  stood  up  and  declined,  not  only  on  the  ooncluxions 
of  my  own  mind,  but  by  eminent  legal  advice.  I  vms 
standing  beliind  the  rights  which  belong  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  if  they  wanted  to  iniat  the  quebtiun  Jjj 
my  person  anywhere  in  the  legislative  halls  or  judicial 
halls,  I  was  ready.  Then  there  went  forth  everywhere 
the  idea  imd  impression  that  because  I  would  not  permit 
that  man,  or  any  man  whom  I  could  prevent  from  holding 
as  a  menace  over  my  head  my  private  correspondence, 
there  must  be  iu  it  sometlnng  deadly  and  destructive  to 
my  reputation.  I  would  like  any  gentleman  to  stand  up 
here  and  toll  me  tliat  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  have  his 
private  correspondence  scanned  over  and  made  public  for 
the  last  or  eight  ten  years.  I  would  like  any  gentleman 
to  say  that.  Does  it  imply  guilt?  Does  it  imply  "wrong- 
dotng?  Does  it  imply  any  sense  of  weakness  that  n  man 
will  protect  his  private  correspondence  ?  No,  sir ;  it  is 
the  first  instinct  to  do  it,  and  it  is  the  last  outrage  upoit 
any  man  to  violate  it. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  I  have  defies!  the  power 
of  the  House  to  compel  me  to  produce  these  letters.  I 
speak  with  all  respect  to  this  House.  I  know  its  powers, 
and  Itrnst  Frcspoct  them.  Bnt  I  say  that  this  House  has  no 
more  power  to  order  what  shall  be  done  or  not  done  with 
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my  private  cairebpi-iudetice.  than  it  has  with  what  1  blinll 
do  in  the  uurture  und  ediiuntiun  of  my  chtldreu,  not  a  par- 
ticle. The  right  is  as  sacred  in  llie  one  case  as  it  is  in  the 
nlher.  But,  sir,  having  vindicated  tliat  right,  stainlingby 
it,  i-eEfcdy  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  the  defence  of  it,  here 
and  now  if  any  gentleman  wants  to  take  issue  with  meou 
behalf  of  tliis  House  I  am  ready  for  any  extremity  of 
contest  or  coiiilict  in  behalf  of  so  sacred  a  right.  And 
while  1  am  so,  I  am  not  afraid  to  show  the  letters.  Thank 
God  almighty,  I  am  not  asliamed  to  show  tlieni.  There 
they  are  (holding  up  a  package  of  letters).  There  is  the 
ver}'  original  package.  And  witli  some  sense  of  humilia- 
ti(m,  with  a  mortification  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
with  a  sense  of  the  outrage  which  I  tliink  any  nmn  in  my 
position  would  feel,  I  invite  the  confidence  of  forty  four 
millions  of  my  countrymen,  while  I  read  those  letters 
from  tikis  desk.     [Applause.] 


"The  next  letter  to  which  I  refer  was  dated  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  April  18.  1872.  This  is  the 
letter  in  which  Mulligan  says  and  puts  down  in  his  ab- 
stract that  I  admitted  the  sixty-four  tlkOU»snnd  dollar  sale 
of  bonds  • 

"*  WAsmNGTON,  D.  C,  April  18,  1872. 

"*  My  Dkak  Mu.  Kishkr:  I  answered  yon  very  hastily 
last  evening,  as  you  said  you  wished  for  an  immediate 
rejUy*  and  perhaps  in  my  hurry  I  did  nut  make  myself 
fnlly  niulorstuod.  You  have  been  for  some  time  labonng 
under  a  totally  erroneous  impression  tu  regard  to  n>y 
results  in  the  Fort  Smith  matter.  Tlie  sales  of  bonds 
which  you  spoke  of  my  making,  and  which  you  seem  to 
hdve  thought  were  fur  ni^\  4iwn  heiu'fii-,  were  entirely 
utlieiwise.    1  did  UQt  Lave  the  mou^j' in  my  i«^»e&«iMU 
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forty-eight  hoapB,  but  paid  it  over  directly  to  the  parties 
whom  I  tried  bj  cverj*  mcnns  ia  my  power  Uj  protect 
from  toH8.  I  am  vciy  suru  that  you  have  little  idea  of 
the  labors,  the  losaen.  the  cfiForts  nnd  tlie  sacrifieeK  I  hav« 
made  within  the  piist  year  to  save  Iboae  iiiiiocent  penjoiis, 
who  invested  on  iny  rcqueat,  from  pensoual  loss. 

"  ♦  And  I  ftay  Ui  you  to-niglit  that  I  am  iinmeflBUmbly 
worse  off  than  if  I  had  never  touched  the  Fort  Smith 
matter.  The  demand  you  make  upon  me  now  is  one 
which  I  am  entirely  unable  to  comply  with.  /  cannot  do 
xL  It  is  not  in  my  power.  Tou  say  that  "necessity 
knows  no  law."  That  applies  to  roe  aa  well  as  to  you, 
an<l  when  I  have  reached  the  point  I  am  now  at  I  simply 
fitU  back  on  the  law.  You  are  as  well  aware  as  I  am 
that  the  bonds  are  due  me  under  the  contract.  Gould 
I  have  them  I  could  adjust  many  matters  not  now  in  my 
power,  and  as  long  as  this  and  other  matters  remain  uu- 
adju.sted  between  us  I  do  not  recognize  the  equity  of  the 
lawfulness  of  your  calling  on  me  for  a  partial  setMen»ent, 
I  ain  ready  at  any  moment  to  make  a  full,  fair,  compre- 
hensive settlement  with  you  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  I 
will  not  be  exacting  or  ca2Jti(ius  in*  critical,  but  am  readja 
and  eager  to  make  a  broftd  and  generous  adjustment  with' 
you,  and  if  wo  oan't  agree  ourselves,  we  can  select  a 
mutual  friend  who  can  easily  compromise  all  points  of 
difference  between  us. 

"  *  You  will,  I  trust,  sec  tliat  I  am  disposed  to  meet  you 
in  a  spirit  of  friendly  cordiality,  and  yet  with  a  sense  of 
eelf-defenee  that  impels  me  to  bo  frank  and  expose  to  you 
my  pecuniary  weakness. 

"  •  With  very  Und  regards  to  Mrs.  Fisher,  I  am  yours 
truly, 

**'J.  G.  Bi4Aifi&. 
••'W.  FisHEu,  Jr:^  Esq; 
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"*I  DOW  pass  to  a  letter  dated  Augusta,  Me.,  October 
4, 1809,  but  I  read  Ihese  letters  now  somewhat  in  tbeir 
order.  Now  to  tliis  letter  I  a&k  tlie  attention  of  the 
House*  In  tbo  March  session  of  1860,  the  first  one  at 
which  I  was  speaker,  the  extra  se&»ion  of  the  Forty- 
Lfirst  Congress,  a  land  grant  in  the  Stut<^  of  Arktinaae 
Fto  the  Little  Kock  road  was  reported.  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  the  road,  until  at  the  last  night  of 
the  sesaion,  when  it  was  up  here  for  consideration.  TI»e 
gentlemen  in  Boston  with  whom  t  had  relations  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  road  for  nearly  three  or 
four  months  after  that  time.  It  is  in  the  light  of  that 
statement  that  I  desire  that  letter  read. 

"  'In  the  autumn,  six  or  eight  months  afterward,  I  waa 
looking  over  the  Olohf^  probably  with  some  curiosity,  if 
not  pride,  to  see  the  decisions  I  had  made  the  first  five 
weeks  I  was  Speaker.  I  had  not  until  then  recalled  this 
decision  of  mine,  and  when  I  came  across,  it  all  tiie  facts 
came  back  to  me  fresh,  and  I  wrote  this  letter: 

(Personal.) 

"  '  AuGcrsTA,  Me.,  October  4,  1869. 


•**My  Dear  Sir:  I  spoke  to  you  a  short  lime  ago 
about  a  point  of  interest  to  your  railroad  company  that 
occurred  at  the  laat  session  of  the  Congress. 

**'  It  was  on  ihe  last  night  of  the  session,  when  the  bill 
reeiewiiig  the  hind  grant  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  the 
l-ittle  Rock  road  was  reached,  and  Juliiuj,  of  Indiana, 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee,  nud,  by  right, 
t^ntitled  t<»  the  floor,  attempted  to  put  on  the  bill  its  au 
amendment,  the  Fremont  El  Paso  schon© — "  Bchemc 
probably    well-known    t»-»    Caldwell.      T^«    Houho    wa« 
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iliiii,  and  the  lobb)*  iu  Ihe  Kromont  inleretit  had  the 
Uiing  ull  set  \i[h  niul  Julian's  unu'iKtiiiuiit  was  likely  to 
previLii  if  bruugbt  to  n  vute.  Uuotti,  and  llio  ulhcr  mem- 
bers  from  Arkansas*  who  were  iluitig  theii'  \}t»t  for  tJirJr 
own  bill  (l(j  wbicli  there  seemed  Lo  be  no  objoction),  were 
in  despair,  for  it  waa  well  known  that  the  Senate  waft 
hostile  to  the  Fremont  scheme,  and  if  the  Arkansas  bill 
hiid  gone  back  to  the  Senate  with  Julian's  amendments^ 
the  whole  thing  could  have  gone  on  the  table  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  death. 

"  ^  In  Ibis  dilemma  Roots  came  to  me  to  know  what  uri 
Ciirlli  he  could  do  under  the  rules;  for  he  said  it  was 
vital  to  his  constituents  that  tbe  bill  sliould  |'a6S>  I  told 
him  Lliat  Julian's  amendment  was  entirely  out  of  order, 

cause  not  germane  ;  but  be  bad  not  uuHicient  confidence 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  rules  to  make  the  point, 
but  he  said  General  Logan  was  opposed  to  the  Fremont 
scheme  and  would  probably  make  the  point.  I  sent  my 
page  to  General  Logan  with  tlio  suggestion,  and  he  at 
once  made  Ibe  point.  I  could  not  do  otlierwise  thiui  sus- 
tain it,  and  so  the  bUl  was  freed  from  the  mischicvoua 
amendment  moved  by  Julian,  and  at  once  passed  without 
objection. 

^ '  At  that  time  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Caldwell,  but  you 
can  toll  him  that  without  knowing  it  I  did  him  a  great 
favor.  Sincerely  yours, 

" '  J.  G.  Hlaike. 
» '  VV.  FrsHER,  Jit.,  Esq., 

"'24  India  Street,  Boston.' 

"  The   amendment  refened  to  In   that   letter  will  be 
found  in  the   Oow/fentioitftl  Qlobe  of  the  First  Session  of 
the   Forty-first  Congress,  piigc  702.     Thiit  was  before  the 
(Boston  persons  had  ever  touched  the  road. 
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"There  is  nienlioncd  tii  another  lotler  ^,000  oi'lBiid- 
grant  bonds  of  the  UuJon  Pacific  Railroad  for  which  I 
8U)ijd  as  only  part  owner;  these  were  only  in  pari  mine. 
As  I  have  started  to  inako  a  personal  explanation,  I  want 
to  make  a  full  explanation  in  rt^gard  to  this  matter. 
Those  bonds  were  not  iriine  except  in  this  sense :  In  1869, 
a  lad}^  who  in  a  member  of  my  family  and  whoso  financial 
affiiirs  1  have  looked  after  for  many  years — many  gentle- 
men will  know  ti>  whon»  I  refer  without  my  Iteing  more 
explicit— b*iught  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hooper 
#6,000  in  land-grant  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
as  they  were  issued  in  1869.  She  got  Ihem  on  what  was 
called  the  stockholder'fi  basis;  I  think  it  was  a  very 
fjivorable  basis  on  which  they  distributed  these  bonds. 
These  $6,000  of  land-grant  bonds  were  obtained  in  th&t 
way. 

"  In  1871  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  broke 
down,  and  these  Iwiifls  fell  so  that  they  were  worth  about 
forty  cents  on  the  dollar.  She  was  anxious  to  make  ber^ 
self  safe,  and  I  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  Fort  Smith 
laud  bonds  that  I  proposed  to  her  to  make  an  exchange. 
The  six  bonds  were  in  my  possession,  and  I  had  prerionsly 
advanced  money  to  her  for  certain  purposes  and  held  a 
part  of  these  bond»  as  secorit)'  for  that  advance.  The 
bonds  in  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  were  mine — 
that  they  were  secoHty  for  the  loan  which  I  had  made, 
^^riiey  were  all  literally  hers ;  they  were  all  sold  finally  Cor 
her  accoant^not  one  of  thern  for  me.  I  make  this  state- 
ment in  order  tu  l>e  perfectly  fair, 

^  I  have  now  r«!ad  th«&e  fifteen  lettenK  tlie  whule  of 
t!kem,  the  Hi*ti«e  and  the  country  now  know  sll  thnm  Is 
in  them.     Th^^y  ere  '*-  *    •     '  ■'  "  ■  ^f|  pr««l«sly 
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"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  HousCt  but  1  liavo  one  or 
twu  uioro  obsorvatiuns  to  make.  The  specifiu  oburge 
t>mt  went  to  the  committee  as  it  aflects  me  is  whether  I 
waa  a  party  in  uitoi-ost  to  the  $64,000  tnuis»utioti ;  itiid  I 
Bubmtt  that  up  to  this  time  there  has  not  been  one  particle 
of  pfoof  before  the  committee  su»Uiiriing  that  t'hurg 
(ivutlemeu  have  as^id  tttat  tiiey  heard  somebody  else  t^a) 
and  generally,  when  that  aome1>ody  else  was  brought  ou 
tlie  stand,  it  appeared  tliat  he  did  not  say  it  ut  uU. 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott  swore  very  positively  and  dia- 
tiuotly,  nuder  the  most  rigid  cross-exaniiuatiou,  &U  about 
it.  Let  me  call  attcatiou  to  that  letter  of  mine  M-hich 
Mulligan  says  refei-s  to  that.  T  ask  your  attention,  gentle- 
men, as  closely  as  if  you  were  a  jury,  while  I  show  tho 
absurdity  of  timt  stiiteuient.  It  is  in  evidence  that,  with 
the  exceptiuu  of  a  small  fraction,  tht;  bonds  which  were 
sold  to  parties  in  Maine  were  first  mortgage  bonds,  it  i» 
in  evidence  over  and  over  again  that  the  bonds  wldu]i 
went  to  the  Union  PacifiL*  road  were  land  grant  lM>nds. 
Therefore  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  bunds  tak<m 
up  to  Maine  should  have  gone  to  the  Union  I'acific  Rail- 
road. They  were  of  different  series,  different  kindH»  dif- 
ferent colors,  everything  difterent,  us  dift'erent  as  if  not 
issued  within  a  thousand  miles  of  oauh  other.  So  ou  ita 
face  it  is  sluown  that  it  could  not  he  so. 

*'  There  hns  not  been,  I  say,  one  positive  piece  of  (esti> 
mony  in  any  direction.  Tliey  sent  to  Arkansas  to  get 
some  liearsay  about  bonds.  They  sent  to  Boston  to  get 
some  hearsay.  Mulligan  was  enntradicted  by  Fislier,  and 
Atkins  and  Scott  swore  directly  against  him.  Morton,  of 
Miirlon,  Bliss  &■  Co.,  never  heard  my  name  in  tlic  matter. 
Ciiniegee,  who  negotiiited  the  note,  never  heard  my  name 
in  that  connection.  Rollins  said  it  was  one  of  the  iutan. 
gible  rumors  he  spoke  of  as  floating  in  the  air.    Gentle* 
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men  who  have  lived  any  time  in  Washington  need  not  be 
told  that  intangiblo  rumors  get  very  considerable  circula- 
tion here;  and  if  a  man  is  to  bo  held  accountable  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  intangible  rumors,  who  in 
the  House  will  stand  ? 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  thoHc  letters  I  have  read  were  picked 
out  of  correspondence  extending  over  fifteen  years.  Tlie 
man  did  his  worst,  ttic  very  worst  he  could,  out  of  the 
most  intimate  businesH  correspondence  of  my  life.  I  ask, 
gentlemen,  if  any  of  yon,  and  I  ask  it  with  some  feeling, 
can  stand  a  severer  scrutiny  of,  or  more  rigid  investiga- 
tion into,  your  private  correspondence  ?  That  was  the 
worst  he  could  do. 

"There  is  one  piece  of  testimony  wanting.  There  is 
but  one  thing  to  close  the  complete  circle  of  evidence. 
There  is  but  one  wituesa  whom  I  could  not  have,  to  whom 
tlie  Judiciary  Committee,  taking  into  account  the  gi'eat 
and  intimate  connection  he  hud  with  the  transaction,  was 
asked  to  send  a  cable  despatch,  and  I  ask  tlie  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  if  that  cable  despatch  was  sent  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Kbye.     Who  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.    To  Josiah  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Knott.  1  will  reply  to  the  gentleman  that  Judge 
lliimton  and  myself  have  both  endeavored  to  get  Mr. 
Caldwell's  address,  and  have  not  yet  got  it. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Has  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Mr.  Caldwell? 

Mr.  Knott.     I  will  explain  that  directly.  : 

Mr.  Rlaike.     I  want  a  categorical  answer. 

Mb.  Knott.  I  liave  received  a  degpatcli  purporting  to 
be  from  Mr.  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Blaine.    You  did? 

Mr.  Knott.    How  did  you  know  I  got  it? 
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Mil.  Blaink.  Wlieu  tliil  vou  get  ii  ?  I  want  the 
gtjiitleroan  from  Kcnluckv  tu  answer  when  he  got  it. 

Mr,  Knott.     AiiBwer  nty  (iiichiion  first. 

Mr.  Blaixk.     I  never  heard  of  it  unttl  yesterday. 

Mr.  Knott.     How  diiJ  you  hear  it? 

Mii.  Blaine.  I  heard  tliat  ynu  got  a  despatcli  last 
Thursday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  from  Josiah  Cald- 
well, oompletuly  i\m\  absolutely  exoneniting  me  from  this 
charge,  and  you  have  suppressed  it.  [Protracted  ap2>lausu 
tipon  the  floor  and  in  the  gallenes.]  I  want  the  gentlw- 
man  to  answer.  [After  a  pause.]  Doeii  the  geutlomau 
from  Kentucky  decline  to  answer? 

**The  gontleman  from  Kentucky  in  responding  priiha- ' 
bly,  I  think,  from  what  he  t^iid,  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  I  had  some  illegitimate  knowledge  of  how  that 
despatch  was  obtained.  ]  have  had  no  communication 
with  Josiah  CaldweU.  I  have  had  no  means  of  knowing 
from  the  telegraph  oiBce  whether  the  despatch  was  re- 
ceived. But  I  tell  the  gentleman  from  Kcutueky  that 
murder  will  out,  and  secrets  will  leak.  And  I  tell  the 
gentleman  uow,  and  I  am  prej^ared  to  state  to  this  Houhe, 
that  at  eight  o'clock  on  last  Thursday  morning,  or 
thereabouts,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  received  and 
receipted  for  a  messiige  addressed  to  him  frunt  Joaiah 
Caldwell,  in  London,  entirely  corvoliorating  and  sub- 
stantiating tlie  statements  of  Thomas  A.  Scott  which  h« 
had  just  read  in  the  New  York  i>apei*s»  and  enlirely  ex- 
culpating rac  from  the  charge  which  1  am  bound  to 
believe,  from  the  suppression  of  thnt  rojfwrt,  thnt  the 
gentleman  is  anxious  to  fusteu  upon  me.*'  (Protracted 
applause  from  the  nnnr  and  galleries.') 

The  reporter's  irilerpolations  give  little  idea  of  tho 
enthusiasm  with  which  this  manly  and  straightforward 
statement  was  received,  and   the  sensation  of  Bym|mthv 
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and  appi-oval  M'hich  rang  through  the  House  when  Mr. 
Blaine,  at  the  close,  advanced  to  the  space  in  front  of 
the  clerk's  desk  and  denounced  Mr.  Knott,  is  not  to  be 
rendered  upon  paper.  It  was  agreed  among  those  present 
that  it  waa  the  most  fitirring  scone  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  oldest  representa- 
tives remembered  nothing  like  it,  and  General  Garfield 
said,  •*  I  have  been  a  long  time  in  Congi-esH  and  never 
saw  such  a  scene  in  the  House ;  when  the  Emancipation 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there  was 
nn  exciting  scene,  but  nothing  like  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  withheld  important 
evidence  which  will  be  ruinous  to  them,  and  in  any 
event  the  day  has  been  a  strong  one  for  Blaine  and  lus 
friends.*' 

Men  in  the  House  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  agreed  that  Mr.  Blaine's  vindication  was 
final,  and  the  further  action  of  the  committee  which  had 
slandered  him  was  work  of  supererogation. 

It  afterwards  became  a  sort  of  malicious  pastime  for 
illy  informed  editors,  buncombe  stump  speakers  and 
characterless  politicians  to  refer  to  tliis  investigation  as 
having  injured  .Mr.  Blaine,  or  with  the  hope  that  such 
reference  might  injure  him,  all  the  material  facts  having 
been  forgotten  and  the  records  being  far  from  reach.  As 
an  instance  of  tins  the  mngwumpish  Evening  Pottt  of  New 
York  gave  a  rehash  of  the  charges  in  1884,  with  a  view 
to  injuring  his  chances  fOr  the  presidential  nomination. 
Tn  this  instance,  Hon.  Wm.  Walter  Phelps,  of  New 
Jersey,  replied  to  the  Post  in  a  masterly  review  of  the 
situation,  and  so  completely  expo^^ed  its  ignorance  and 
Dialioe  as  to  set  at  rest,  foi'ever,  all  thouglit  of  guilty,  or 
even  imprudent  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
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On  June  10,  1876,  just  four  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Kepublioan  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  the 
Governor  of  Maine  appointed  Mr.  Blaine  a  United  States 
Senator  in  place  of  Hon.  Ix)l  M.  Morrill  who  had  re- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
President  Grant  "b  cabinet.  He  was,  on  the  meeting  of  tbo 
Legislature,  Gleote<i  to  fill  Mr.  MorriU's  unexjiired  term, 
which  ended  March  4»  1877.  At  the  opening  of  the  secf»nd 
term  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  Dec.  4,  1876,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  cliamber.  In  putting  off  the  honors 
of  a  Congressional  District  to  accept  those  cf  au  entire 
State,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  immediate  constituents  in 
the  following  letter ; 

"  Beginning  with  1862  you  have  by  continuous  elec- 
tions sent  me  as  your  representative  to  the  Congress  of 
tlu)  United  States.  For  such  marked  confidence  I  have 
endeavored  to  return  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  service 
in  my  power,  and  it  is  certainly  not  without  a  feeling  of 
pain  that  I  now  surrender  a  trust  by  which  T  have  always 
felt  80  signally  honored.  It  has  been  my  boast  in  public 
and  iu  private  that  no  man  on  the  floor  of  Congress  ever 
represented  a  constituency  more  distinguished  for  intoUi- 
gence,  for  patriotism,  for  public  and  personal  virtue.  The 
I'.rdiiil  support  you  have  so  uniformly  given  me  through 
tht'si'  fourteen  eventful  years  is  the  chief  honor  of  my  life. 
In  closing  the  intimate  relations  I  have  so  long  held  with 
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the  poople  of  this  district  it  is  .1  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
kuow  that  with  returning  Iioalth  I  shall  enter  upou  a  field 
of  duty  in  which  I  can  still  serve  tliem  in  common  with 
the  larger  constituency  of  which  tley  form  a  part." 

The  old  Kewifihec  JowftmU  which  had  witnessed  his  en- 
trance into  editorial  life,  and  wliose  pages  had  often  been 
made  to  glow  with  hid  illuminating  pen,  returned  ns  an 
answer  from  his  constituents  and  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  the  followhig : 

"  Fourteen  years  ago,  standing  in  the  Convention  at 
which  he  was  first  itominated,  Mr.  Blaine  pledged  himself 
to  use  his  best  services  for  the  district,  and  to  support  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  the  policy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lo 
subdue  the  rebellion,  and  tlien  and  there  expressed  plainly 
the  idea  that  slavery  must  and  ought  to  be  abolished  to 
save  the  Union.  That  he  has  kept  his  pledge  faithfully 
his  constituents  know  and  feel,  and  tlio  records  of  Con- 
gress attest.  To  this  distriot  bis  abilities  were  freely 
given,  and  as  he  rose  in  honor  in  the  House  and  in  the 
public  estimation  he  i-eflected  honor  and  gave  strength  to 
the  constituency  that  supported  him.  Every  step  ho  made 
in  advance  was  a  gain  for  them.  It  was  a  grand  thing  for 
this  district  to  have  as  its  Representative  in  Congress  for 
six  years  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  filling  the  place  next 
in  importance  tu  that  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  matchless  ability.  It  was  a  grander  thing  when  he 
took  the  lead  of  the  minority  in  the  ffouse  last  December, 
routed  the  Democratic  majority,  and  drove  back  in  dismay 
the  ei-Confedei*ates  who  were-  intending  and  expecting 
through  the  advantnge  they  had  already  gained  to  f» 
the  supreme  power  in  the  nation  and  wield  it  in  tl' 
est  of  the  cause  of  secession  and  rebellion  »'**^' 
what  he  fans  done  as  their  Representative 
nover  will  tbisThii-d  District  of  Maine  for 
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name  of  James  G.  Blaine.  It  will  live  tu  the  hearU  of 
this  people  even  as  tlie  nnme  of  Henry  Clfiy  is  still  loveil 
by  the  people  of  his  old  ilistrict  in  Kenlnoky." 

Mr.  Bluiuc's  great  pruniiimtice  in  public  afibirs,  his 
iileutity  and  familiarity  with  leiiditig  |K>liticttl,  financial 
and  industrial  qnestionB.  the  conspicuous  and  trusted  i^iosi- 
tiou  he  occupied  in  his  party,  made  his  transfer  from  the 
l^ouse  to  the  Senate  as  eatfy  as  it  was  itatiiral.  I»  tlii« 
body  of  men  of  greater  nge  anrl  dignity,  and  amid  din- 
eussions  supposahly  graver,  more  delibei-ate  and  more 
learned  than  those  of  the  House,  he  was  from  the  fii«t  n 
peer.  Coutrar}'  to  the  traditions  which  gave  a  monopoly 
of  the  debates  to  the  older  members,  he  often  oaaio 
forward  with  his  own  original  and  electric  viewft,  to  which 
as  respectful  a  hearing  was  accorded  as  though  he  had 
been  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  privileged  membei'S. 

He  was  subset-juently  elected  his  own  successor  in  the 

Senate  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1877,  and  ending 

March  8,1883.     When  the  second  session  of  the  Fort  \- 

fourth  Congresa  met»  December  4,  1876,  Mr.  Blaine  to-.'k 

his  seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber.    The  question  of  the 

hour  which  dominated  all  others  and  occupied  almost  the 

entire  time   of  the   session  was  the  disputed   Electoral 

oouDt.    The  inadequacy  of  all  laws  regulating  the  count 

of    presidential   electors   was   painfully   manifest.      The 

countr)'  suddenly  found  itself  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis  and 

a  single  false  step  might  have  precipitated  an  outbreak. 

All  the  passions  of  the  presidential  campaign  were  carried 

*   "er  to  the  Congresa.     The  Kepublicaiis  claimed  that  the 

repi"fe  ^pij^  Qf  (^jjg  Senate  had,  under  the  law,  the  sole  right 

geuce,  It  ^jj^j  announce  the  returns  in  the  presence  of  the 

cordial  supj      ^j^^  Democrate  claimed  that  the  two  House, 

,  these  fourteei.v^i„t  y-^^]y  cf.idd  control  the  connt  under  the 

In  closing  the  mMemocrate  even  went  ao  far  as  to  say  that 
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the  House  alone  could  decide  when  an  emergency  bad 
arrived  in  which  it  was  to  elect  a  Presitleut.  The  danger 
was  avoided  by  the  patriotiam  of  prominent  membors  of 
both  parties,  who,  after  several  conferences,  agreed  to  re- 
port what  became  known  as  the  "  Electoral  Commission 
Act.*'  Mr.  Blaine  and  some  other  prominent  Republicans, 
notably  Senator  Morton,  took  strong  ground  ngalnst  the 
passage  of  this  act.  They  denied  the  right  of  Congress 
to  endow  the  proposed  Commission  with  power  to  determ- 
ine the  dispute,  and  insisted  on  due  and  orderly  proced- 
ure under  the  law  which,  as  popularly  construed,  gave  the 
President  of  the  Senate  the  right  to  open  and  announce 
the  returns.  Their  logic  was  that  of  their  party,  but  their 
method  was  different.  In  the  end  the  Commission  did 
just  what  they  claimed  the  President  of  the  Senate  should 
have  done.  The  Act  passed,  Jan.  29, 1877.  The  vote  of 
the  Senate  upon  it  was  forty-seven  ayes  to  seventeen  noes. 
Mr.  Blaine  voted  with  the  noes.  Of  this  forty-seven, 
twenty-one  were  Republicnna  and  twenty-six  Deinocrats, 
of  the  seventeen,  sixteen  were  Republicans  and  one  Dom- 
ocrat.  It  therefore  came  witliin  one  vote  of  a  uonniinous 
Democratic  support  in  tlie  Senate.  The  Democratic 
House  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  191  to  eighty  six.  The  act 
created  an  Electoral  Commission  cfimpnsed  of  five  Ropnv 
sentatives,  five  Senators  and  five  Judges  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  each  body  to  select  its  own  reprcscntativen.  '!'l  •  n 
decision  was  to  be  final  unless  overruled  by  both  Mmisv-H, 
The  decision  of  this  Commission  was  that  on  all  dispul 
returns  the  electoral  vote  as  certified  and  Bent  tci  th«J 
ate  by  the  regularly  constituted  authoritieR  in  each  I 
must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  and  beyond  'i^mMC 
any  authority  outside  of  the  State.  This  r* 
choice  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler   the  R*'r   ' 
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an    emergency    whicli    was    fraught    with    the  grftvast 
danger. 

The  political  situation  was  shorn  of  muoh  of  its  asper- 
it}'  by  the  pacific  inaugural  of  PreBiclent  Hayes  and  hia 
conciliatory  visit  to  the  Southern  Sttiles.  There  was  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  broad  powers  by  statesmen 
like  Mr.  Blaine,  and  he  entered  upon  a  career  in  the 
Senate  which  was  characterized  by  wonderful  activity, 
learning  uud  ulut[uenco.  During  tlie  extra  session  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  called  to  meet  Oct,  16,  1877, 
the  Democrats  made  a  roost  detorminod  effort  to  repeal 
the  Resumption  Act.  Party  lines  were  closely  di-avvn 
ou  the  issue,  and  the  Hepublican  p<isitioD  was  cbam- 
pioned  by  Mr.  Blaine  and  other  leaders  so  effectually 
as  to  repel  every  attack  upon  it  and  prevent  the  designs 
of  the  Democrats.  This  extra  session  adjourned  Dec. 
3^  187T,  to  make  way  for  the  £rst  regular  session  of  the 
Congress. 

From  this  time  on  until  specie  resumption  became  a 
fact,  financial  legislation  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
Congress  and  engaged  the  attention  of  business  men  and 
students  everywhere.  Again  the  Democrats  endeavored 
to  defeat  the  Resumption  Act,  but  failed  owing  to  the 
vigilant  and  able  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate.  But 
'a  bill  looking  to  iuHation,  and  regarded  as  nlnrming,  yet 
one  which  did  not  draw  strict  party  Hues,  came  up  for 
passage  at  an  early  peiiod  in  the  s(;ssion  and  was  passed. 
It  was  what  became  popularly  known  as  the  **  Bland  Sil- 
ver Bill,"  which  had  for  its  object  the  remonetizing  of  sil- 
ver coin,  and  which  resulted  in  the  piling  up  of  millions 
of  useless  dollars  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  rate  of  512,000,- 
000  a  month.  The  hill  was  passed  and  received  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  on  Feb.  28,  1878.  It  became  a  law  over  Uie 
veto. 
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We  have  already  learned  enough  of  Mr.  Blaine's  finan- 
cial record  to  anticipate  his  position  on  a  bill  of  thischar- 
!  aoter.  The  bill  meant  inflation,  and  that  at  a  time  most 
dangerous  to  the  whole  cause  of  resumption* fixed  for  the 
next  year,  and  anxiously  anticipated  by  all  the  financial 
and  industrial  classes.  He  opposed  the  bill  in  one  of  his 
most  vigorous  speeches*  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  proposed  to  legalize  a  dishonest  dollar.  The  mat- 
ter of  sound  currency,  an  aiipreciating  national  credit, 
and  specie  resumption,  as  soon  as  time  would  permit,  con- 
stantly invoiced'  his  vigilance,  and  he  never  let  an  oppor- 
tunity pasii  to  drive  home  hia  arguments  in  favor  of  solid 
money  and  an  honorable  financial  policy.  So,  when  this 
bill  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate  sitting  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  Feb.  7,  1868,  Mr.  Blaine 
said: — 


"Mr.  President, — The  discussion  on  the  question  of 
remonetizing  silver  has  been  prolonged  and  exhaustive. 
I  may  not  expect  to  add  much  to  its  value,  but  1  promise 
not  to  add  much  to  its  length.  I  shall  endeavor  to  con- 
sider facts  rather  tlian  theories,  to  state  conclusions  rather 
than  arguments. 

**I  believe  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be  the  money  of  the 
Constitution — indeed,  the  money  of  the  Ameiican  people 
anterior  to  the  Constitution,  money  which  the  organic 
law  of  the  Republic  recognized  as  independent  of  its  own 
existence.  No  power  was  conferred  on  Congress  to  de- 
clare that  cither  metal  should  not  be  money.  Congress 
has  therefore,  in  jny  judgment,  no  more  power  to  demone- 
tize silver  than  to  demonetize  gold;  no  more  power  to 
demonetize  either  than  to  demonetize  both.  In  this  state- 
ment I  am  but  repeating  the  weighty  dictum  of  the  first 
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Raid  Mr.  Webster,  •  that  gold  and  ailver,  at  rato-.i  fixed  by 
Confess,  constittite  the  legal  standard  of  valuo  in  tl^s 
Qountry,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  Stale  k^ 
authority  to  establish  any  other  standard  or  to  ditplacc  fhU 
standard.^  Few  persons  can  bo  found,  1  apprehend,  who 
vriW  maintain  that  Congress  possesses  the  power  in  de- 
monetize both  gold  and  silver,  or  that  Congress  could  Ue 
jnsti6ed  in  prohibiting  the  coinage  of  both ;  and  jret  in 
logic  and  legal  constructiou  it  would  bo  difficult  to  show 
where  and  why  the  power  of  Congress  over  silver  is 
greater  than  over  gold — greater  over  either  than  over 
both.  If,  therefore,  silver  has  been  demonetised,  1  nm  in 
favor  of  remonetizing  it.  If  ita  coinage  has  been  pro- 
hibited, I  ara  in  favor  of  ordering  it  to  be  resumed.  If  it 
has  been  restricted,  I  nm  in  favor  of  ordering  it  to  be  en- 
larged. 

"What  power,  then,  has  Congress  over  gold  and  silver? 
It  has  the  exclusive  i)owor  to  coin  them ;  the  exclusive 
power  to  regulate  their  value, — very  great,  very  wise, 
very  necessary  powers,  for  the  discreet  exercise  of  which 
a  critical  occasion  has  now  arisen.  However  men  niay 
differ  about  causes  and  processes,  all  will  admit  thnt 
within  a  few  years  a  great  diRtnrbance  has  talvcn  place  in 
the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  silver  is 
worth  less  or  gold  is  worth  more  in  the  money  mRrkets  of 
the  world  in  1878  than  in  1873,  when  the  further  coinnge 
of  silver  dollars  was  prohibited  in  this  country.  To 
reraonetize  it  now  as  though  essential  conditions  ha<l  not 
changed,  is  willfully  and  blindly  to  deceive  ourselves.  Tf 
our  demonetization  were  the  only  cause  for  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  silver,  then  remonetization  would  be  Its 
proper  and  effectual  cure.  But  other  causes,  beyond  our 
control,  have  been  far  more  potentially  operative  than  the 
simple  fact  that  Congress  prohibited  its  further  coina^. 
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As  legislators  we  are  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  these 
causes.  The  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  German 
Empire  and  the  consequent  partial,  or  ^ell-nigh  com- 
plete* suspension  of  coinage  in  the  governments  of  the 
Latin  Union,  have  been  tho  leading  causes  for  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  value  of  silver.  I  do  not  think  tho  over- 
supply  of  silver  \y,\s  had,  in  comparison  with  these  other 
causes,  an  appreciable  influence  in  the  decline  of  its  value, 
because  its  over-supply  with  respect  to  gold  in  these  later 
years  has  not  been  so  great  as  was  the  over-supply  of 
gold  with  respect  to  silver  for  many  years  after  the 
mines  of  California  and  Australia  were  opened  ;  and  the 
over-supply  of  gold  from  those  rich  sources  did  uot  affect 
the  relative  positions  and  uses  of  the  two  metals  in  any 
European  country. 

*'I  believe  then,  if  Germany  were  to  remonetize  silver 
and  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  Latin  Union  were  to 
re-open  their  mints,  silver  would  at  once  resume  its  former 
relation  with  gold.  The  European  countries  when  driven 
to  full  rcmonetization,  as  I  believe  they  will  be  in  the 
end,  must  of  necessity  adopt  their  old  ratio  of  fifteen  and 
a  half  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and  we  shall  then  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  tho  same  instead  of  our  former  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  wc  shall,  as  before, 
lose  our  silver,  which  like  all  things  else  seeks  the  highest 
market;  and  if  fifteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver  will 
buy  as  much  gold  in  Europe  as  sixteen  pounds  will  buy 
in  America,  the  silver,  of  course,  will  go  to  Europe.  But 
our  line  of  policy  iu  a  joint  movement  with  other  nations 
to  remonctize  is  simple  and  direct.  The  difficult  problem 
is  what  we  shall  do  when  we  aim  to  re-establish  silver 
without  the  co-operation  of  European  powers,  and  really 
as  an  advance  movement  to  coerce  those  powers  into  the 
same  fplicy.    Evidently  the  first  dictate  of  prudence  is 
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to  coin  such  a  dollar  aa  will  not  only  do  justice  ainong 
our  citizerra  at  home,  but  will  prove  a  protection — an 
ahsntute  barricade — against  the  gold  tuuDu-iueUllists  of 
Eiiropfi,  who,  whenever  the  opportuuitr  offers,  will 
quickly  draw  from  us  the  one  hundred  oud  sixty  miUioiis 
of  gold  coin  which  we  now  hold.  If  we  cnin  a  silver 
dollar  of  full  legal-tender,  obviously  below  the  current 
value  of  the  gold  dollar,  we  are  simply  opening  our  doors 
and  iuviting  Europe  to  t»ke  our  gold.  With  our  gold 
flowing  out  from  us  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  singlu 
silver  standard  and  our  relations  with  the  leading  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world  will  be  not  only  embar- 
rassed but  crippled. 

"  The  question  before  Congress  then — sharply  defined 
in  the  pending  House  bill — is,  whether  it  is  now  safe  and 
expedient  to  offer  free  coinage  to  the  silver  dollar  of 
412  1-2  grains,  with  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  closed 
and  Germany  not  permitting  silver  to  be  coined  as  money. 
At  current  rates  of  silver,  the  free  coinage  of  a  dollar 
containing  412  1-2  grains,  worth  in  gold  about  ninety-two 
cents,  gives  an  illegitimate  profit  to  the  owner  of  Lhe 
bullion,  enabling  him  to  take  ninetj'-two  cents'  worth  of 
it  to  the  mint  and  get  it  stamped  as  coin  and  force  bis 
neighbor  to  take  it  for  a  full  dollar.  This  is  an  unfair 
advantage  which  the  Government  has  no  right  to  give  to 
the  owner  of  silver  bullion^  and  wliich  defrauds  the  man 
who  Is  forced  to  take  the  dollar.  It  assuredly  follows 
that  if  we  give  free  coinage  to  this  dollar  of  inferior  value 
and  put  it  in  circulation,  wo  do  so  at  the  expense  of  our 
better  coinage  in  gold;  and  unless  we  expect  the  in- 
variable experience  of  other  nations  to  be  in  some  myster- 
ious way  suspended  for  our  peculiar  benefit,  we  inevitably 
lose  our  guhl  coin.  It  will  flow  out  from  us  with  the 
certainty  \and  with  the  force  of  the  tides.     Gold  has  iu- 
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deed  remained  with  us  in  considerable  amount  during  the 
circulution  of  the  inferior  currency  of  the  legal  tender; 
but  tbttt  was  because  there  were  two  great  uses  reserved 
by  law  for  gold, — the  collection  of  customs  and  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  But  if  the  inferior 
Sliver  coin  is  also  to  be  used  for  these  two  reserved  pur- 
poses, then  gold  has  no  tie  to  bind  it  to  us.  Whut  gain, 
therefore,  should  we  make  for  the  circulatiug  medium,  if 
on  opening  the  gate  for  silver  to  flow  in,  we  open  a  still 
wider  gate  for  gold  to  flow  out?  If  I  were  to  venture 
upon  a  dictum  on  the  silver  question,  I  should  declare 
that  until  Europe  reraonetizcs  silver  we  cannot  afford  to 
coin  a  dollar  as  low  as  412  1-2  grains.  After  Europe  re- 
mouetizes  on  the  old  standard,  we  cannot  afford  to  coin 
a  dollar  above  400  grains.  If  we  coin  too  low  a  dollar 
before  general  reraonetization  our  gold  will  leave  us.  If 
we  coin  too  high  a  dollar  after  general  remonetization  our 
silver  will  leave  ns.  It  is  only  an  equated  value  before 
and  after  general  remonetization  that  will  preserve  both 
gold  and  silver  to  ua.        -^ 

"Consider  further  what  injustice  would  he  done  to 
every  holder  of  a  legal-tender  or  national-bank  note. 
Tijat  large  volume  of  paper  money — in  excess  of  seven 
hundred  millions  of  dollars — is  now  worth  between 
ninety-eight  and  ninety-nine  cents  on  the  dollar  in  gold 
coin.  Tlie  holders  of  it,  who  are  indeed  our  entire 
population  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  have  been 
promised  from  the  hour  of  its  issue  tliat  their  paper 
money  would  one  da^'  be  as  good  as  gold.  To  pay  silver 
for  the  greenback  is  a  full  compliance  with  this  promise 
and  tliis  obligation,  provided  the  silver  is  made  as  it  al- 
ways has  been  hitherto,  as  good  as  gold.  To  make  our 
silver  coin  even  three  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  gold 
inflicts  at  once  a  loss  of  more  than   twenty  millions  of 
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doUars  on  the  bolders  of  oar  paper  money.  To  make 
silver  dollar  worth  but  luuety-two  cents  precipitates  on 
the  same  class  a  loss  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of  doUai-8. 
For  whatever  lUo  value  of  the  silver  dollar  in,  the  whole 
pux>er  ib^uu  of  the  oountry  will  siuk  to  its  standard  when 
itB  coinage  io  authorized  and  its  circulation  becomes  gen- 
eral in  the  channels  of  trade.  Some  one  in  convcrsaliou 
with  Commodore  Vauderbilt  duiiug  one  of  the  many 
freight  competitions  of  the  trunk  lines  said,  ^  It  caunoi 
be  that  tlio  Canadian  Itailroad  has  HufiQuient  carrying 
capacity  to  compete  with  your  great  line?' — *  That  is 
true,*  replied  the  Commodore,  *but  they  can  fix  a  rate 
and  forre  us  down  to  it.*  Were  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
today  dccluring  that  every  legal-tender  note  and  every 
national-bank  note  shall  hereafter  pass  for  only  ninety- 
six  or  ninety-seven  cents  on  the  dollar,  there  is  not  a  con- 
stituency in  the  United  States  that  would  re-elect  a  man 
who  supported  it,  and  in  many  districts  the  representative 
would  be  lucky  if  he  escaped  merely  with  a  defeat  at  the 
polls. 

"  Yet  is  is  almost  mathematically  demonstrable  that  the 
same  effect  will  follow  from  the  coinage  of  an  inferior 
sUver  dollar.  Assurances  from  empirics  and  scientists  in 
finances  that  remonetization  of  the  former  dollar  will  at 
once  and  permanently  advance  its  value  to  par  with  gold, 
are  worth  little  in  the  face  of  opposing  and  controlling 
facts.  The  first  effect  of  issuing  any  silver  dollar  that 
will  pay  custom  dues  and  interest  on  the  public  dcbtt  wiH 
undoubtedly  be  to  raise  it  to  a  practical  equalit}'  with 
gold ;  but  that  condition  will  lust  only  until  the  amount 
needful  for  customs  shall  fill  the  channels  of  ita  use  and 
the  overflow  going  into  general  circulation  will  rapidly 
settle  to  its  normal  and  actual  value,  and  then  the  dis- 
count will  come  on  the  volume  of  the  paper  currenoj^ 
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which  will  sink,  pari  patitti,  with  the  silver  dollariu  which 
it  is  made  redeemahle.  That  remonetization  will  Lave  a 
consideniblo  effect  in  ndvanciug  the  value  of  the  nilver 
dollar  is  very  probable,  but  not  enough  to  overcorae  the 
difference  now  existing, — a  difference  resulting  I'roni 
canses  independent  of  our  control  in  the  United  .States. 

*•  The  responsibility  of  re-establishing  silver  in  its  an- 
cient and  honorable  place  as  money  in  Europe  and 
America,  devolves  really  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  W6  act  here  with  wisdom  and  firmness,  we 
shall  not  only  successfully  remonetixc  silver,  and  bring  it 
ijito  general  use  as  money  iu  our  own  country,  but  the 
influence  of  our  example  will  be  potential  among  Euro- 
pean nations,  with  the  pobsible  exception  of  England. 
Indeed*  our  annual  indebtment  to  Europe  is  so  great  that, 
if  we  have  the  right  to  pay  it  in  silver,  we  necessarily 
coerce  those  nations,  by  the  strongest  of  all  forces,  self- 
interest,  to  aid  u$  in  upholding  the  value  of  silver  as 
money.  But  if  we  attempt  the  remonetization  on  a  basis 
which  is  obviously  below  the  fiiir  standard  of  value  as  it 
now  exists,  we  incur  all  the  evil  consequences  of  failure 
at  home,  and  the  certainty  of  successful  opposition 
abroad.  We  are,  and  shall  be,  (he  greatest  producers  of 
silver  iu  the  world,  and  we  have  a  larger  stake  in  its  com- 
plete monetization  than  any  other  country.  The  differ- 
ence to  the  United  States,  between  the  general  accept- 
ance and  the  general  destruction  uf  silver  as  money  in 
the  commercial  world,  will  possibly  within  the  next  half- 
century  equal  the  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  Nation. 
But,  to  gain  this  advantage,  we  must  make  it  actual 
money,  the  accepted  equal  of  gold  in  the  market*  of  the 
world.  Remonetization  here,  followed  by  general  re- 
monetization in  Europe,  will  secure  to  the  United  States 
the  most  stable  basis  for  ita  curreutiv  Uiat  we  have  ever 
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Hamilton  argues  at  length  in  favor  of  a  double  standard, 
and  all  the  subsequent  experience  of  ninety  years  has 
brought  out  no  dearer  statement  of  the  cose,  or  developed 
a  more  complete  comprehension  of  this  subtle  and  diffi- 
cult  subject.  *  On  the  whole,'  aays  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  it 
seems  most  advisable  not  to  attach  the  unit  exclusively 
to  either  of  the  metals,  because  this  cannot  be  done 
eifectually  without  destroying  the  office  and  character  of 

Ltbem  as  money,  and  reducing  it  to  tlie  situation  of  mere 
nerchandise."  Mr.  Hamilton  wisely  concludes  that  this 
reduction  of  either  of  the  metals  to  mere  merchandise 
(I  again  quote  his  exact  words)  **  would  probably  be 
a  greater  evil  than  occasional  variations  in  the  unit  from 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  espe- 
cially if  care  be  taken  to  regulate  the  proportion  between 
them,  with  an  eye  to  their  average  commercial  value.'  I 
do  not  think  that  this  country,  holding  so  vast  a  pro- 
portion of  the  world's  supply  of  silver  in  its  mountains 
and   its  mines,   can   afford   to   reduce  the  metal  to  the 

»•  situation  of  mere  merchandise.'  If  silver  censes  to  be 
used  as  money  in  Europe  and  America,  the  mines  of  the 
Pacific  slope  will  be  closed  and  dead.  Mining enterjirises 
of  the  gigantic  scale  existing  in  this  country  cannot  be 
carried  on  to  provide  backs  for  mirrors,  and  to  manufac- 
ture cream-pitchers  and  sugar-bowls.  A  source  of  incal- 
culable wealth  to  this  entire  country  is  destroyed  the  mo- 
ment silver  is  permanently  disused  as  money.  It  is  for 
us  to  check  that  tendency,  and  bring  the  continent  of 
Europe  back  to  the  full  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
metal  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

"  The  question  of  beginning  anew  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  has  aroused  much  discussion  as  to  its  ofTect  on  the 
public  credit.  The  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Matthews] 
placed  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  the  very  forefront  of 
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"But  I  must  aay,  Mr.  President,  that  the  specific 
demand  for  the  payment  of  our  bonds  in  gold  coin,  and 
iii  noticing  else,  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  certain  quar, 
tors.  European  criticism  is  leveled  against  us,  and  hai-d 
names  are  hurled  at  us  across  the  ocean,  for  simply  dariug 
to  state  that  the  letter  of  our  law  declares  the  bonds  to 
be  payable  in  standard  coin  of  July  14, 1870;  explicitly 
declared  so,  and  declared  so  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
creditor,  and  the  declaration  inserted  in  the  very  body  of 
the  eight  hundred  milliotis  of  bonds  that  have  been  issued, 
since  that  date.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  silver  dollar  was 
included  in  the  standard  coins  of  that  public  act.  Pay- 
ment at  that  time  would  have  been  as  acceptable  and  as 
undisputed  in  silver  as  in  gold  dollars,  for  both  were 
equally  valuable  in  the  European  as  well  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  Seven-eights  of  all  our  bonds  owned  out  of 
the  country  are  held  in  Germany  and  in  Holland.  Ger- 
many has  demonetized  silver,  and  Holland  has  been  forced 
thereby  to  suspend  its  coinage,  since  the  subjects  of  both 
powers  purchased  our  securities.  The  Gennan  Empire? 
the  very  year  after  we  made  our  specific  declaration  for 
paying  our  bonds  in  coin,  passed  a  law  destroying,  so  far 
aa  lay  in  its  power,  the  value  of  silver  as  money.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  was  sfjecially  aimed  at  this  country,  but  it 
was  passed  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  us,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, according  to  the  public  and  undenied  statement, 
by  a  large  investment  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  our  bonds,  with  a  view,  it  was  understood,  of 
holding  them  as  a  coin  reserve  for  drawing  gold  from 
us  to  aid  in  establishing  their  new  gold  standard  at 
homo.  Thus,  by  one  move  the  Germau  Government 
destroyed,  so  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  the  then  existing 
■value  of  silver  as  money,  enhanced  consequently  the 
.value  of  goUlt  ^ssi  then  got  into  tositioa  to  draw  gold 
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from  us  at  the  moment  of  their  need,  which  would  a)so 
be  the  moment  of  our  own  sorest  distress.  I  do  not 
Bay  that  the  German  Government,  in  these  8ucc>essiv6 
steps,  did  a  single  thing  which  it  Lad  not  a  perfect  right 
to  dOi  hut  I  do  say  that  the  subjects  of  that  Empire  have 
no  reason  to  comjilaiu  of  our  Government  for  tlie  initial 
step  which  has  impaired  the  value  of  one  of  out  standard 
coins.  The  German  Government,  by  joining  with  us  in 
the  remonetizatiun  uf  silver,  can  place  that  standard  coin 
in  its  old  position,  and  make  it  as  easy  for  this  Government 
to  pay  and  as  profitable  for  their  aubjecta  to  receive  the 
one  metal  as  the  other. 

'*  When  we  pledged  the  public  creditor  in  1870  that  our 
obligations  should  be  paid  in  the  standard  coin  of  timt 
date,  silver  bullion  was  worth  in  the  London  market  a 
fraction  over  sixty  pence  per  ounce ;  its  average  for  the 
past  eight  months  has  been  about  fifty-four  pence ;  tbo 
price  reckoned  in  gold  in  both  cases.  But  the  large  dif- 
ference is  due  in  part  to  tlic  rise  of  gold  as  well  as  to  the 
fall  of  silver.  Allowing  for  both  causes  and  dividing  the 
difference,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of 
the  wisest  meu  in  this  country,  perfectly  safe  to  issue  a 
dollar  of  425  grains  standard  silver ;  as  one  that,  antici- 
pating the  full  and  legitimate  influence  of  remonetization, 
will  equate  itself  with  the  gold  dollar,  and  effectoally 
guard  against  the  drain  of  our  gold  during  the  time 
necessary  for  international  conference  In  regai-d  to  the 
(Teneral  re-establishment  of  silver  as  money.  When  that 
general  re-estabiishment  shall  be  effected  with  a  coinage 
of  fewer  grains,  the  dollar  which  1  am  now  advocating 
will  not  cause  loss  or  embarrassment  to  any  one.  The 
miner  of  the  ore,  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  the  holder  of 
the  coin,  and  the  Government  that  issues  St,  will  flJl  in 
turn  be  benefited,     it  will  yield  a  profit  on  recoinage  and 
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will  bo  advantageously  employed  in  our  cormuerciul  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries.  Meanwhile  it  will  insure  to 
our  laborers  at  home  a  full  dollar's  pay  for  a  dollar's  worth 
of  work. 

'*  I  think  we  owe  this  to  the  Americuu  laborer.  Ever 
since  wc  demonetized  the  old  dollar  we  have  been  run* 
ning  our  mints  at  full  speed,  coining  a  new  silver  dollar 
for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  cooly  and  the  ludian  pariah— a 
dollar  containing  420  grains  of  standard  silver,  with  its 
superiority  over  our  ancient  dollar  ostentatiously  engraved 
on  its  reverse  side.  To  those  *  outside  barbarians '  wc 
send  this  superior  dollar,  bearing  all  our  national  emblems, 
our  patriotic  devices,  our  pious  inscriptions,  our  goddess 
of  liberty,  our  defiant  eagle,  our  federal  unity,  our  trust 
iu  God.  This  dollar  contains  7  1-2  grains  more  silver 
than  the  famous  *  dollar  of  the  fathers,'  proposed  to  be 
recoined  by  the  pending  bill,  and  more  than  four  times  as 
many  of  these  new  dollars  have  already  been  coined  as 
ever  were  coined  of  all  other  silver  dollars  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  exceptional  and  abnormal  condition  of  the 
silver  market  now  existing  throughout  the  world  we  have 
felt  compelled  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  dollar  with 
which  we  carry  on  trade  with  the  heiilhen  nations  vf  Asia. 
Shall  wc  do  less  for  the  American  laborer  at  home  ?  Nay, 
shall  we  not  do  a  little  better  and  a  little  more  for  those 
of  our  own  blood  and  our  own  fireside?  If  you  remono- 
tizo  tho  dollar  of  the  fathers  your  mints  will  be  at  once 
put  to  work  on  two  different  dollars, — different  in  weight, 
different  in  value,  different  in  prestige,  different  in  their 
reputation  and  currency  throughout  the  commercial 
world.  It  will  read  strangely  in  history  that  the  weight- 
ier and  more  valuable  of  these  dollars  is  made  for  au 
ignorant  class  of  heathen  laborers  in  China  and  India,  and 
that  the  li^.ter  and  \^  valuable  L.  made  for  the  JuiMir 
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gent  and  educated  laboriiig-man  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Charity,  the  adage  says,  begins  at  home. 
Charity,  the  independent  American  laborer  scorns  to  ask, 
but  he  has  the  right  to  demand  that  justice  ehmild  begin 
at  home.  In  his  name  and  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty,  I  ask  that  the  American  Congress 
will  not  force  upon  the  American  laborer  an  inferior 
dollar  which  the  naked  and  famishing  laborers  of  India 
and  China  refuse  to  accept. 

"The  bill  which  I  now  offer  as  a  eubatitnte  for  the 
House  bill  contains  three  very  simple  provisions : 

1.  That  the  dollar  shall  contain  four  hundi-ed  and 
twenty-five  grains  of  standard  silver,  shall  have  unlimited 
coinage,  and  be  an  nnlimJted  legal  tender. 

2.  That  all  the  profits  of  coiuage  shall  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  the  operator  in  silver  bullion. 

3.  That  silver  dollars  or  silver  bullion,  asrtjiyed  and 
mint'Stamped,  may  be  deposited  with  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urer at  New  York,  for  which  coin  certificates  may  be 
issued,  the  same  in  denomination  as  United  States  notes, 
not  below  ten  dollars,  aud  that  these  shall  be  redeemable 
on  demand  in  coin  or  bnHion.  We  shall  thus  secure  a 
paper  circulation  based  on  an  actual  deposit  of  precious 
metal,  giving  us  notes  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  Hank 
of  England  and  doing  away  at  once  with  the  dreaded 
inconvenience  of  silver  on  account  of  bulk  and  weight. 

"I  do  not  fail,  Mr.  President,  to  recognize  that  the 
committals  and  avowals  of  senators  on  this  question,  pre- 
clude the  hope  of  by  substitute  being  adopted.  I  do  not 
indeed  fail  to  recognize  that  on  this  question  I  am  not  in 
line  with  either  extreme, — with  those  who  believe  in  the 
single  gold  standard  or  with  those  who  by  premature  and 
unwise  actitin,  as  T  must  regard  it,  would  force  us  to  the 
single  silver  standard.     Kither  will  be  found,  in  my  judg- 
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meut,  a  great  misfortune  to  our  cuuutry.  We  ueed  both 
gold  and  silver,  and  we  can  have  both  only  by  making 
each  the  e^ual  of  the  other.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
Bhuw  that,  in  the  nations  where  they  both  have  been  fully 
recognized  and  most  widely  diffused,  the  steadiest  and 
most  continuous  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed, — that  true 
form  of  prosperity  which  reaches  all  classes,  but  which 
begins  with  the  day-laborer  whose  toil  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  superstructure  of  wealth.  The  exclu* 
sively  gold  nation  like  England  may  show  the  most  mas- 
sive fortunes  in  the  ruling  classes,  but  it  shuwa  also  the 
most  helpless  and  hopeless  poverty  iu  the  humbler  walks 
of  life.  The  gold  and  silver  nation  like  France  can 
exhibit  no  such  individual  fortunes  as  abound  in  a  gold 
nation  like  England,  but  it  has  a  peasantry  whose  silver 
savings  can  pay  a  war  indemnity  that  would  have  beg- 
gared the  gold  bankers  of  London,  and  to  which  the  peas- 
antry of  England  could  not  havo  contributed  a  jiouud 
sterling  in  gold  or  even  a  shilling  in  silver. 

"•  The  effect  of  paying  the  labor  of  this  country  in  silver 
coin  of  full  value,  as  compared  with  irredeemable  paper, — 
or  as  compared,  even,  with  silver  of  inferior  value, — will 
make  itself  felt  in  a  single  generation  to  the  extent  of  tens 
of  millions — perhaps  hundreds  of  millious — in  the  aggro- 
gate  savings  which  represent  consolidated  capital.  It  is 
the  instinct  of  mau  from  the  savage  to  the  scholar — 
developed  in  childhood  and  remaining  with  age — to  ralue 
the  metals  which  in  all  lands  Br«  counted  *  precious.' 
Excessive  paper  money  leads  to  extravagance,  to  waste, 
to  want,  as  we  painfully  witness  to-day,  AVith  abound- 
ing proof  of  its  demoralizing  and  destructive  effect,  w© 
hear  it  proclaimed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  that  *the 
people  demand  cheap  money.'  I  deny  it.  I  declare  such 
a  phrase  to  be  &  total  Buaappi'ahttnaloa — a  total  aiaiateJ^ 
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pretation  of  the  popular  wish.     The  people  do  not 
cheap  money.     Tliey  demand  an  nbimdance  of  gooo  , 

wliioh  ia  an  entirely  different  tiling.  They  do  cot  want  a 
single  grold  standard  timt  will  exclude  silver  und  beuef 
those  alreinly  ricli.  They  do  not  want  an  inferior  Bilv<*f 
standard  that  will  drive  out  gold  and  not  help  those 
already  poor.  Thoy  want  both  metaU,  in  full  vnlne,  in 
equal  honor,  in  whatever  abundancu  the  bountiful  eartli 
will  yield  tbem  to  the  searching  eye  of  science  and  to  the 
liard  hand  of  labor. 

"  The  two  metals  have  existed  side  by  side  in  harmonl- 
ouK,  honorable  corapanionsliip  as  money,  ever  since  intelJi- 
gent  trade  was  known  among  men.  It  is  well-nigh  forty 
centuries  since  •Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silvers 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Hetl 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the 
merchant.'  Since  that  time  nations  have  risen  and  falJei 
races  have  disappeared,  dialects  and  languages  have  beei 
forgotten,  arts  have  been  lost,  treasures  have  jierished, 
oontinents  have  been  discovered,  islands  have  been  sunlc 
in  the  seat  and  through  all  these  ages  and  through  aL 
these  changes,  silver  and  gold  have  i-eigned  eupreine 
the  representatives  of  value — as  the  media  of  exchange. 
The  dethronement  of  each  has  been  attempted  in  turn, 
and  sometimes  the  dethronement  of  both ;  but  always  in 
vain  I  And  we  are  liere  to  day,  delibemting  anew  over 
the  problem  which  comes  down  to  us  from  Abraham's 
time — the  weight  of  the  nilver  thut  shall  be  'current  money 
with  the  merchant.' " 

On   Feb.  26,  1378,  Mr.  Blaint*  iutroduced  a   rosolutioii 
calling  for  papers  and  information  respecting  the  "Hal; 
fax  Award.*'     This  award,  amounting  to  a  million  dollars 
annually  for  a  term  of  jears,  was  the  amount  whi'  <    ■■ 
ternational  conimissinn  hud  decided  that  the  Unl', 
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should  pay  to  Great  BriLaiu  for  certain  fishing  privileges 
on  tlie  Newfouudland  coast.  Mr.  Blaiue  acconipaiued  his 
resolution  with  an  able  speech  in  which  he  showed  the  un- 
fairness of  the  amount  awarded,  and  touk  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  legal  obligation  to  pay  any  of  it  because  the 
award  Imd  not  been  signed  by  all  the  coinniissionerB.  His 
speech  on  this  occasion  was  regarded  as  a  particularly 
ha[ipy  one,  especially  by  those  persons  in  the  New  En- 
gland States  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fishery  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House,  Mr.  Dlaine  proved  to  be 
a  strong  advocate  and  watchful  guardian  of  the  principles 
which  supported  the  **  Protective  System."  This  case  he 
exeui[)iilied  in  April  1878,  when  the  opponents  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff  were  making  a  determined  move  toward  the 
modification,  or  repeal,  of  existing  acts.  On  the  22d  of 
tlie  mouth  he  introduced  the  following  resolution:— 

Resolved,  That  any  radical  change  in  our  present  tariff 
laws  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  be  inoppor- 
tune, would  needlessly  derange  the  business  interests  of 
the  country,  and  would  seriously  retard  that  return  to 
prosperity  for  which  all  should  earnestly  co  operate. 

Uesolved.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  it 
should  be  the  fixed  policy  of  this  government  to  so  main- 
tain our  tariff  fur  revenue  as  to  afford  adequate  protection 
to  American  labor. 

On  May  1st  he  called  up  his  resolutions  and  proceeded 

to  advocate  their  passage  in  an  eloquent  and  pointed 
speech.  They  failed  of  passage  at  the  time,  but  Mr. 
Blaine's  effort  proved  none  the  less  valuable  as  awaken- 
ing the  country  to  the  thmgers  which  lurked  continually 
in  Democratic  attempts  to  undeimine  our  industrial  and 
economic  system. 
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On  tbo  5th  of  June,  1878,  >fr.  Blaine  addressed  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  extending  government  uid  t«wai-d  es- 
tablishing a  steam-ship  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  Tliis  speech  is  not  more  valuable  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  an  important  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing theme  than  as  foreshadowing  a  line  of  thought  which 
Mr.  Blaine  pursued  unflagingly,  and  finally  elaborated 
until  hu  saw  it  embraced  by  all  the  leading  uatiouH  of  the 
American  continent.  It  was  an  intensely  national  speech, 
able,  foresighted,  and  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  great  idea 
of  "Reci])rocity "  which  afterward  became  inseparably 
linked  with  his  name. 

On  that  occasion  he  said : 

"Mb.  President, — This  disouaaion  is  taking  a  much 
wider  range  than  the  simple  granting  of  a  subsidy  to  Mr. 
John  Roach,  as  the  senator  from  Michigitn  [Mr.  Chris- 
tiancy]  seems  to  suppose.  The  last  phase  of  the  question 
propounded  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky  in  an  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  being  printed  I  believe,  declares  that 
hereafter  ships  of  foreign  construction  nhall  be  imported 
free  into  the  United  States  and  be  entitled  to  American 
registry.  From  a  viiricty  of  indications  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  Congress,  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol,  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  it  is  soon,  I  think,  to  become  a 
practical  question,  to  bo  submitted  to  the  test  of  legisla- 
tive judgment  whether  on  the  whole  we  shall  muiutaiu 
our  navigation  laws,  or  whether,  after  having  stood  by 
them  for  eighty  years,  we  shall  conclude  now  to  surrender 
them  an(^  become  tributary  to  Great  Britain.  In  plain 
truth  that,  is  what  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  means.  It  means  that  with  all  our  wealth,  with 
all  our  advancement  in  skill  and  capital  and  prestige  and 
power,  here  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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ve  ahall  confess  ourselves  Incompetent  to  do  what  the 
founders  of  the  Government  considered  themselves  able 
to  accomplieh  in  the  days  of  our  National  infancy. 

"It  is  an  instructive  lesson  that  the  firnt  Congress 
which  assembled  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  when 
the  population  of  this  country  was  short  of  four  millions, 
when  our  coast  line  began  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine  aiid  was  limited  by  the  southern  end  of 
Georgia,  when  we  did  not  touch  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
did  not  even  dream  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  when  we  could 
not  manufacture  the  tools  necessary  to  build  a  ship,  when 
all  things  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  contrivance  and 
adaptation  were  in  their  veriest  infancy  in  this  country, 
that  the  wise  founders  of  our  Government  decreed  in  the 
navigation  laws,  which  have  stood  from  that  day  to  this, 
that  we  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  naval  and 
commert^ial  power.  The  men  of  that  day  knew  that  we 
never  could  have  a  naval  or  commercial  power  uuless  wo 
could  secure  the  skill  and  the  art  of  the  sbip-builder  at 
home.  Our  fathers  ordained  to  this  end  two  great  things: 
in  the  first  place,  that  no  ship  but  one  built  and  owned  by 
Americans  should  ever  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 
the  United  States ;  that  this  privilege  should  be  for  our 
own  citizens  absolutely  and  exclusively  and  for  all  time  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  as  respected  the  foreign 
trade,  no  ship  should  float  the  American  flag  or  have  an 
American  register  that  was  not  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States. 

"  Gentlemen  think  this  policy  was  a  failure.  The  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  has  talked  heretofore,  and 
his  amendment  now  ^iipeaks  more  plainly  than  his  words, 
to  the  effect  that  this  policy  has  been  a  failure.  Let  us 
see  for  a  moment  what  ground  there  is  for  his  conclnsion. 
Down  to  tb^  time  of    ■.>.«  ».l«,ll».n.  m«.«uri«^  ,^v^tv 
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years  from  the  foundatiou  of  the  Government,  weluidbecii 
Bteadiiy  g&iniug  iu  iht*  cotiimerci:il  coittest  wilh  Grvat 
BritAin,  until  in  the  year  1857  we  stood  abreast  of  her  in 
ocean  tonnage.     More  than  that.     In  the  ;  "'Tour 

foreign  commerce  amounted  to  n  little  over  : .  ,  ",000, 
counting  both  ways,  iiuports  and  exports,  and  Amcrii;an 
vessels  carried  $500,000,000  of  it,  and  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions carried  but  a  shade  over  $200,000,000  of  jt^  Twenty 
years  afterward,  taking  the  Htatistica  of  1877,  what  is  the 
iaraeutablo  picture  that  la  shown  us?  Our  foreign  com- 
merce has  increased  to  between  eleven  and  twelve  hun- 
dred millions  annually,  and  the  American  vesseU  carry 
less  than  $300,000,000  of  it,  while  vessels  of  foreign  na- 
tionalities cany  over  $800,000,000  of  it. 

*'  I  maintain,  sir,  that  if  our  Government  had  not  met 
with  the  incalculable  obstruction  that  was  thiownagniQ:»t 
uft  by  the  war,  and  hai!  beeu  willing  to  upliold  hor  ship- 
ping as  stiffly  us  Great  Britain  has  iiplield  hers  on  all  the 
lines  of  commerce,  we  should  have  outrun  Llt.  We  had 
outrun  her  in  sailiug-vessela.  We  were  ahead  of  her  or 
at  least  equal  to  her  in'1857.  If  I  remember  the  figures 
aright,  the  tonnage  stood  about  6,700,000  tons  for  each 
country,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  is  over  eight  millions 
for  Great  liritain  and  only  three  millions  for  America  to- 
day. Wo  may  stand  here  atid  talk  about  the  wrongful- 
ness of  subsidies  and  the  impolicy  of  granting  them  until 
doomsday;  and  Great  Britain  will  npplaud  every  speecli 
of  that  kind  made  in  the  American  Congress,  and  will 
quietly  subsidize  her  steamers  and  take  possession  of  the 
carrying-trade  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  to-day  makes 
annually  out  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  a 
larger  sum  than  the  interest  on  our  public  debt.  She 
rt'cieves  mure  in  the  way  of  net  profits  on  the  carrying 
tnule  which  America  gives  her,  than   the  ijitorpsl   on   thn 
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'VE8t;  national  debt  with  which  we  are  burdened  to-day.  1 
Bubmit  thiB  statement  a&  a  statistical  fact  capable  of  being 
illustrated  and  proved. 

**  Let  me  now  recount  a  few  facta  that  in  thin  connec- 
tion are  valuable ;  namely,  that  in  the  last  six  years,  in- 
cluding 1877,  Brazil  exported  five  hundred  and  forty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  mereliandiiie.  Iluw  much  did 
we  take  of  it?  We  took  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  it.  We  took  almost  half.  Brazil  imported  nearly  the 
same  amount  that  she  exported — about  ninety  million  a 
year  out  and  in.  How  much  did  wo  send  to  Urazil  in 
those  six  years?  In  the  entire  six  years  we  sent  forty- 
two  million  dollars'  worth.  They  do  not  really  know  in 
Brazil  what  we  have  to  sell  and  what  we  are  «ble  to  mnu- 
afacture  and  offer  them. 

•'  The  senator  from  New  York  labored  to  sliow  the  other 
day  that  we  had  failed  under  what  was  called  llie  Garri- 
son subsidy.  The  Garrison  Com|)any  ran  a  line  of  steam- 
ers to  Rio,  which  in  the  first  place  was  not  a  first-class 
one,  not  a  line  that  was  in  any  degree  a  competing  line 
with  the  British  and  French.  Nobody  wanted  to  embark 
on  them  when  they  were  lying  side  by  side  with  the  Brit- 
ish steamers  in  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro.  This  is  a  fact 
which  the  Senate  onght  not  to  forget:  that  I  lie  line  was 
started  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  prices  of  all  our 
manufactured  articles  were  very  high,  and  we  could  not 
export  fabrics  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Eaton.  If  my  fiiend  will  permit  me,  I  would  re- 
mind him  that  half  the  butter  and  cheese  Brazil  im- 
ports (every  pound  of  which  we  can  furnish  from  Ohio 
alone),  nearly  all  the  boots  and  shoes,  which  can  be  fur- 
nislicd  by  Miissachusetts,  and  nearly  all  the  agricultural 
implements  went  from  Great  Britaiu. 

Mu.  Blainb,    J  thank  ro;^  friend  from  Coonecticut  for 
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calling  mj  nttention  to  the  fact.  I  was  oomiiig  to  some 
details  of  that  kind.  I  was  poiutmgout,  though^  that  the 
ten  years  of  the  Garrison  subsidy  were  years  of  remarka- 
bly high  prices  in  the  United  States,  so  that  we  were  in  no 
condition  to  be  an  exporting  nation.  The  fall  id  prices  in 
this  country  within  tlie  la^t  five  years,  however,  has  been 
most  extraordinnry,  quite  as  extraordinary  as  the  previous 
rise,  and  on  a  very  large  number  of  articles  we  are  able 
not  only  to  compete  fairly,  but  to  undersell  other  nations. 
But  the  pressing  question  is,  how  can  you  bring  seller  and 
buyer  together?  To  apply  the  homely  phrase,  the  first 
tiling  you  must  do  to  induce  a  man  to  trade  with  yon  is« 
get  him  in  your  store-  This  applies  to  a  nation  as  well  as 
to  a  country  merchant.  Vou  must  do  that  before  you  can 
sell  him  anything.  He  is  uot  going  to  buy  when  he  is  on 
the  other  side  of  a  t^nacre  lot  or  in  the  nest  township. 

"  The  raercliants  on  the  Uiver  La  Plata  and  in  Kio  Ja* 
neirn  and  all  over  the  kingdom  nf  Bruzil  desire  a  speedy 
and  comfortable  way  of  reaching  the  United  Slates.  To- 
day  all  the  desirable  lines  of  travel  that  run  from  the  city 
of  Rio  Janeiro  run  to  Europe,  and  the  steamers  that  run 
there  are  just  as  good  as  the  steamers  that  run  from  New 
York  to  Kurope  ;  and.  uf  course,  the  merchants  and  trav- 
elers will  go  in  that  direction.  This  little  bit  of  a  Mer- 
chanta*  line  between  New  York  and  Rio  Janeiro  riina  ves- 
sels in  which  nobody  would  wish  to  go  to  sea.  It  is  not 
a  couifnrtdble  vessel,  aside  from  any  peril  that  may  be  in- 
volved in  going  to  sea  in  a  nine  hundred-ton  sliip.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  to  jyo  to  sea  in  a  three  or  four  thnu- 
sand  ton  siiip.  It  is  the  difi'ereiice  between  riding  on  land 
'In  n  freight^car  and  in  a  Pullman  palace-car.  When  thoy 
present  that  as  the  competing  line,  it  is  simply  to  shut  us 
out  nf  Brazil  and  keep  Brazilians  from  comiugtous.  The 
veiy  first  ttdng  to  connect  ns  in  any  commercial  relations 
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whatever  with  Brazil  is  to  enable  Brazilians  to  come  here, 
and  to  come  here  with  comfort,  to  make  a  journey  both  of 
plpasure  and  of  business.  They  go  by  the  thousands  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  to  Europe,  and  they  will  continue 
to  go  there  just  aa  long  as  there  is  no  opportunity  to  come 
this  way  with  equal  speed  and  comfort. 

"  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  more  enlightened  sov- 
ereign in  tho  world  than  the  eminent  man  who  governs 
Brazil  to-day.  He  is  an  imperial  democrat  or  a  demo- 
cratic emperor,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  him.  He 
is  thoroughly  devot-ed  to  the  interests  of  his  people. 
He  illustrated  in  his  last  journey  over  the  world  the 
fabled  tour  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
t^iry,  going  into  the  shipyards  and  dock-3'ards  and  fac- 
tories to  find  out  how  everything  was  done.  He  came 
here;  he  went  over  this  country,  T  venture  to  say,  in  a 
much  more  thorough  manner  than  any  gentleman  on 
this  floor  has  ever  done.  I  venture  to  say  that  Dom 
Pedro  can  tell  more — I  do  not  know  about  the  indi- 
vidual localities  which  we  all  know  about — but  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  impe- 
rial head  of  that  governpieut  can  tell  more  about  the 
United  States  from  personal  observation  than  any  sena- 
tor on  this  floor.  He  went  back  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Brazil  had  been  made  altogether  too 
much  a  tale  to  the  kite  of  the  European  monopolists, 
and  that  Brazilians  had  never  had  an  oportunity  to  en- 
ter into  tho  markets  of  the  United  States.  He  found 
thut  he  was  selling  nearly  half  of  all  that  he  had  to  sell 
from  his  empire  to  this  country,  and  almost  literally 
buying  nothing  from  us ;  and  he  said  the  very  first 
thought  that  struck  him  was,  'There  is  no  way  of  com- 
ing to  your  country;  we  cannot  get  to  yon.  We  may 
pome  up  to  Carthagena  and  ship  there>  and  come  over 
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to  TIaviina  and  ship  there,  and  thus  get  to  New  York." 
That  will  take  five  or  six  weeks.  Theie  is  occasiounlly  a 
stray  st«aiper  that  runs,  but  it  canuot  be  depended  oa. 
The  first  thing  therefore  to  be  done  in  order  to  establish 
trade  between  this  country  and  Brazil,  as  that  wise  Em- 
peror said,  is  to  establish  a  good  line  of  communicatioa 
between  the  two. 

"The  Emiierov  while  he  was  in  the  United  St«t«s  met 
John  Roach.  He  conversed  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Roach 
JMst  as  he  stood  in  his  own  ship-yard  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  diiily  business.  He  measured  his  intelligence 
and  hia  energy.  After  the  Emperor  had  returned  to  his 
dominions  Mr.  Roach  sent  nn  agent  to  Rio  Janerio.  He 
found  the  Emperor  stiU  zealous  and  eager  for  the  line  of 
steamers.  Mis  Majesty^s  Government  contracted  with 
Mr.  Roach  to  put  on  a  line  of  first-class  steamers  between 
Rio  and  New  York  that  people  might  go  buck  and  forth, 
that  mail  matter  might  go  back  and  forth  freely,  that  there 
should  be  luxurious  accommodations  if  they  chose  to  pajr 
for  them,  and  ample  accommodations  for  all  those  who 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  them ;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  did  that  in  the  undoubted  belief  that  America 
would  respond  with  at  least  equal  liberality.  He  made 
the  tender.  He  said,  '  We  need  to  come  closer  together; 
we  cannot  get  to  each  other  now ;  let  us  build  up  a  lino 
of  first-class  steamships,  and  1  will  pay  half,*  That  is  the 
plain  truth  of  it ;  'I  will  pay  half  if  you  wiU  pay  the 
other  half.  Let  us  try  it  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.' 
Forthwith,  as  one  of  the  results  of  it,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  iu  the  expectation  that  this  line 
would  be  established,  and  merchants  and  raanufacturera 
have  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  establish  a  mngazino  in 
Rio  in  which  every  variety  of  American  fabric  shall  be 
exhibited — our  textiles,  our  niernls.  our  products  of  all 
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kinds — that  a  great  American  bazaar  Bball  be  opened  there 
in  which  everything  we  have  to  sell  shall  be  exhibited 
with  the  price  attached,  and  the  advantages  of  shipments 
shall  be  made  known  to  all  buyers. 

"This  may  be  an  unwise  waste  of  money.  I  do  not 
myself  think  eo.  It  may  be  a  very  wise  thing  for  us  to 
fold  our  hands  and  say  to  Great  Britain,  ^Take  the  seafi; 
they  are  yours.  To  be  sure  we  have  seventeen  thousand 
miles  of  coast  running  from  bchring's  Straits  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  ;  we  take  iu  all  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all 
tlie  North  Atlantic,  We  have  timber,  lumber,  hemp,  and 
iron,  and  every  possible  material  that  can  make  ships,  but 
we  are  not  equal  to  it.  You  must  come  foi-ward  and  do 
our  carrying-trade.'  That  is  what  England  is  contending 
for  to  day.  She  does  not  intend  that  any  Euroj)€an  nation 
shall  ever  become  a  great  naval  and  commercial  power. 

"  There  is  no  rival  left  to  her  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  if  she  can  buy  us  out,  or  bully  us  out  of  a  taiiff  that 
sliall  protect  American  industries,  and  bluff  us  out  of 
enterprises  that  shall  stimulate  lines  of  American  steam- 
ships, she  will  have  done  all  she  desires  to  do  for  her  fac- 
tories and  for  her  commerce. 

*'  The  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  said  that  every 
one  of  these  attempts  to  build  up  commerce  by  means  of 
subsidies  had  been  utter  and  ignominious  failures,  and  Le 
cited  especially  the  Pacific  mail,  out  of  which  there  grew 
much  scandal.  The  senator  from  California  [Mr.  Sargent], 
ia  the  very  debate  of  last  year,  in  which  my  honorable 
friend  from  >^chigan  was  willing  to  give  half  a  million 
for  old  and  jfuferior  ship^,  while  he  is  not  willing  now  to 
give  one  huifidred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  line  of 
now  and  8Uit)erior  steamships,  said,  and  I  quote  this  for 
the  benefit  t/f  the  senator  from  Maryland, — 
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"We  liRve  now  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  mefin«  of 
this  jxilicy  pursupd  hy  the  Government,  control  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  is  an 
Knglish  or  European  lake»  and  nothing  more.  We 
Hcarcoly  venture  out  upon  it  with  our  own  American  Hues. 
The  case,  however,  is  reversed  in  regard  to  the  Pacific, 
and  there  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  aided  in  this  man- 
ner by  our  Government,  has  been  able  to  seize  upon  the 
prominent  lines  nf  commuuication,  and  commerce  is  ex- 
tended there  on  every  hand.  We  have  nearly  as  much 
control  of  the  Pacific  as  England  or  any  European  power 
haii  of  the  Atlantic.  The  statistics  show  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  duties  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  on  accoimt  of  the  commerce  built  up  by 
the  Chinet^t  maU-line  greater  by  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  than  the  amount  of  subsidy  which  Ixas  been  paid 
out  by  the  Government  to  aid  in  maintaiulng  that  line. 
The  Government  has  made  money  by  it." 


"Even  with  all  the  mishaps  and  scandals  which  at- 
taclied  to  that  unfortunate  Hue,  so  great  has  been  its  suo- 
cess,  that  it  has  given  to  ua  the  lead  in  the  commerco  of 
the  Pacific  and  has  yielded  back  a  larger  revenue,  aside 
from  the  indirect  benefits,  than  the  sum  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  line. 

Mr.  White.     May  I  ask  the  senator  from  Maine — 

Mr.  Blaixk.     Ask  the  senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WiiVTE.  Xo,  I  will  ask  the  sej^ator  fiora  Maine. 
He  is  addressing  me,  and  in  reply  I  will  ask  him  the 
question  whether  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  has 
not  increased  the  duties  rather  than  the  Pacific  mail-line? 

Mb.  Blatke.  That  duties  were  not  increased  on  the 
Atlantic  sirle.  That  very  same  qnestion  wa-i  uskorl  the 
senator  from  California  at  the  time  by  tho  s.fuator  from 
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Vermont  [Mr.  Morrill],  and  the  senator  froin  California 
answered  that  there  waa  no  corresponding  decrease  to  he 
shown  here.  Tiie  senator  means,  I  suppose,  that  it 
merely  Lrausferrcd  the  puint  of  collecliou  ;  but  there  was 
no  corresponding  decrease  anywhere*  and  more  than  that, 
as  the  senator  from  California  intimated — I  am  really 
bon'owing  his  argument — ^tlie  efifect  was  largely  to  decrease 
— decrease  indeed  by  a  million  dollars — the  cost  of  tea  to 
the  consumers  in  tliis  country. 

*' I  do  not  come  from  a  steamship  State.  I  come  from 
a  State  that  builds  wooden  shijis  and  lias  sold  them  and 
will  continue  to  do  it,  for  the  day  of  wooden  ships  has  not 
gone  by;  they  will  remain  for  long  voyages  and  for 
freights  whose  value  is  not  dependent  upon  a  particular 
date  of  delivery.  They  will  remain  I  suppose  as  long  as 
the  tides  rise  and  the  winds  blow.  In  that  field  the  State 
1  represent  is  without  any  rival  in  this  country  to<\ay. 
But  is  this  country  willing  calmly  to  resign  the  sceptre  of 
the  oceau  to  Great  Britain  ?  Are  we  not  ready  to  make 
one  fitrnggle,  not  for  the  North  Atlantic — that  ia  bo 
entii'ely  possessed  b}'-  others  that  wo  are  crowded  out  of  it 
— but  a  struggle  to  hold,  at  all  e vents*  some  sort  of  tenure 
of  the  trade  in  South  America  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

**I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  of 
last  winter.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  wise  bill.  I  differed 
from  my  fi-iend  from  Michigan,  and  I  especially  differed 
from  my  honored  colleague  from  whom  I  rarely  part,  and 
when  1  do,  always  with  the  impression  that  I  may  be  in 
the  wrong;  but  for  this  bill,  which  offers  more  and  asks 
less  than  any  other  subsidy  that  has  ever  been  proposed 
in  thid  country,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  give*  my  vote. 

"■One  word  more.  I  always  think,  in  homely  phrase, 
that  it  is  wise  and  safe  to  do  the  thing  which  your  rival 
does  not  want  you  to  do.    I  am  sure  that  you  could  get  ft 
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unanimous  vote  in  the  British  Hoa»Q  of  Commons  against 
^e  grant  of  this  aid  by  the  Ameiiciin  Conpreas-     I  am 

te  that  a  policy  for  which  the  Hritish  House  of  Com* 
(10113  would  vote  unanimously,  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
the  Amerieau  Government  to  uphold." 

During  this  first  session  of  the  Forty  fifth  Congresa, 
which  adjourned  June  20,  1878,  Mr.  Blaine  left  a  deep 
impress  on  national  legislation.  His  mental  equipment 
was  80  magnificent  that  there  were  few  important  themes 
he  did  not  illuminate,  and  in  the  iiigh  art  of  Btate-craft 
ho  towered  among  the  giants  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
After  the  session  atljoumed  he  was  no  less  laborious  and 
conspicuous  in  the  field  of  citizenship.  On  Sept.  3,  1878, 
he  delivered  an  eloquent  and  instructive  oration  before 
the  Minneapolis  Fair,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  Northwest  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  its  rapid 
industrial  growth  and  immense  resources.  In  his  con- 
cluding remarks  he  said : — 

*'  To  trace  the  liistory  and  development  of  Minnesota 
frnm  its  organization  in  1849  would  far  transcend  the 
proprieties  or  even  the  possibilities  of  this  occasion.  But 
whoever  will  enter  into  the  details  of  the  progress  hero 
made  will  find  one  of  the  most  remarkable  advances  of 
civilization,  and  in  a  period  so  brief  that  it  docs  not  com- 
prehend the  life  of  one  generation.  In  1849  your  Terri- 
tory contained  but  forty-six  hundred  inhabitants  ;  to-day 
your  State  has  seven  hundred  thousand.  In  184i)  you 
raised  fourteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat;  last  year  you 
raised  thirty-three  million  bushels.  These  figures  are  but 
an  index  to  your  increase  in  all  forms  of  material  wealth. 
The  pages  of  your  census  tables  seem  like  a  romance,  the 
Btatistics  of  your  progress  dazzle  the  reader  with  their 
proportions  and  almost  challenge  his  credulity  at  every 
column. 
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"I  am  addressing  an  agricultural  community.  During 
all  the  depression  of  trade  and  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures in  tUese  past  five  years,  you  have  steadily  advanced 
in  comfort  and  independence.  While  thousands  else* 
where  have  lacked  employment,  and  many,  I  fear,  have 
lacked  bread,  no  able-bodied  man  in  Minnesota  has  been 
without  remunerative  labor  and  no  one  has  gone  to  bed 
hungry.  Your  pursuits  and  their  results  form  the  basis 
of  the  ideal  Republic — happily  realized  within  your  own 
borders.  The  tendency  of  all  your  industr}'  is  toward  the 
accumulation  of  individual  competency,  and  does  not 
favor  the  upbuilding  of  colossal  fortunes.  You  are  deal- 
ing daily  with  the  essential  things  of  life,  and  are  not 
warped  in  your  judgment  or  deflected  from  your  course 
by  speculative  and  illusory  schemes  of  gain.  You  are 
laud-owners,  free-holders,  proud  titles  that  come  to  us 
with  centuries  of  civilization  and  etreugth — titles  that 
every  roan  in  this  country  should  make  it  his  object  to 
acquire  and  to  honor.  Self-government  among  the 
owners  of  the  soil  in  America  is  an  instinct,  and  where 
that  ownership  is  widely  distributed  good  government  is 
the  rule.  Whatever  disturbances  therefore  may  threaten 
the  peace  and  order  of  society,  whatever  wild  theories, 
transplanted  from  other  climes,  may  seek  foot-hold  here, 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  rests  securely  on  that 
basis  of  agriculture  where  the  farmers  of  the  Revolution 
and  tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution  placed  it.  The  man 
who  possesses  broad  acres  which  he  has  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  his  own  face,  is  not  apt  to  fall  in  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Communist,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
ownership  in  the  soil.  The  man  who  has  the  product  of 
his  labor  in  wheat  and  in  corn,  in  pork  and  in  beef,  in 
hides  and  in  wool — eoiumandiug  gold  and  silver  as  they 
always  have  done  and  alwa^'s  will  do  in  the  markets  of 


the  world — is  uot  to  be  It-d  astray  witb  theories  of  fiat 
paper  and  absolute  monoy,  but  instinctive)/  con&igiis 
Bucb  wild  vugarieH  to  the  appropriate  domain  of  fiat  folly 
Dud  absolute  nonseuse. 

"The  farmers  of  the  Republic  will  control  itd  destiny. 
Agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  are  (be  three 
pursuits  that  enrich  a  nation — but  the  greatest  of  thetie 
is  agriculture — for  without  its  producU  the  spindle  can- 
not turn  and  the  ship  will  not  6ail.  Agriculture  fumtiihes 
the  conservative  element  in  society  and  in  the  end  \s  the 
guiding,  restraining,  coulroUiug  force  in  govermueut. 
Against  storms  of  popular  fury ;  against  frenzied  mad- 
ness that  seeks  collision  with  established  order;  againnt 
theories  of  nduunistratiou  that  have  drenched  other 
lands  in  blood;  against  the  spirit  of  anarchy  that  would 
sweep  away  the  landmarks  and  safeguards  of  Chriistian 
society  and  Kepublican  government,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  will  stand  as  the  shield  and  the  bulwai'k 
— themselves  the  willing  subjects  of  law  and  therefore  its 
safest  and  strongest  administrators. 

"  Gradually  the  Government  of  the  Republic  is  passing 
under  tbe  control  o£  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Indeed  it  is  practically  there  to-day.  The  swelling  and 
on-rushing  tide  of  population  is  towards  the  broad  plains 
and  the  rich  acres  that  lie  between  the  two  mountain 
ranges  of  the  continent.  The  soil  is  so  fertile,  the  land 
so  inviting,  the  area  so  broad,  that  no  man  may  dare 
calculate  the  possibilities  of  this  great  region  either  as 
respects  production  or  population.  Your  own  State,  peo- 
pled no  more  densely  than  New  York,  would  have  a  popu- 
lation of  nine  millions ;  peopled  as  densely  as  Massachu- 
setts, it  would  have  a  population  of  sixteen  millions. 
With  the  transfer  of  political  control  from  the  old  States 
to  the  new,   there  is  also  transferred  a  vast   weight  of 
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responsibility.  It  is  yours  to-tlay;  it  will  bo  yours  still 
more  to-morrow.  Take  it;  use  it  wisely  and  well  for  the 
advancemeat  of  the  whole — for  the  honor  of  all.  The 
patriotic  traditioas  of  the  "old  thirteen"  that  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Revulution,  formed  the  Union  of  the  States, 
and  planted  Liberty  in  the  organic  Law,  will  be  your 
safest  guide,  your  highest  inspiration.  Many  of  you  to- 
day mingle  -with  your  love  for  Minnesota,  your  earlier 
affection  for  the  old  home  and  the  old  State  far  to  the 
East,  wliere  an  honored  ancestr}'  lie  buried,  and  where 
the  tenderest  memories  cluster  around  the  familiar  scenes 
of  days  long  past.  It  is  this  kinship  of  blood,  these  ties 
of  memory,  that  make  us  indeed  one  people— uniting  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  a  common,  and  I  trust,  always  benef- 
icent Government," 

The  second  regular,  and  concluding,  session  of  the 
Forty. fiflli  Congress,  opened  Dec  2d,  1878,  Mr.  Blaine 
was  in  his  seat  and  actively  at  work  on  the  opening  day 
of  what  proved  to  be  an  interesting  and  most  important 
session.  On  the  very  first  day  he  introduced  resolutions 
of  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct  of  elections  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  on  Jan.  11,  1879,  he  addressed  the 
Senate  upon  said  resolutions,  as  follows: — 


"Mr.  President;— The  pending  resolutions  were  offered 
by  me  with  a  two-fold  purpose  in  view: — 

First,  to  place  on  record,  in  a  delinite  and  authentio 
form,  the  frauds  and  outrages  by  which  certain  recent 
elections  for  representatives  in  Congress  were  carried  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  Southern  States. 

Second,  to  find  if  there  be  any  method  by  which  a 
repetition  of  these  crimes  against  a  free  ballot  rnny  bt 
prgyeoted. 
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"  The  newspaper  is  the  channel  I  hruugh  wliicii  ihe  people 
of  the  Unit^^d  SUitos  are  informed  of  current  cvenU,  and 
the  acGouuto  given  In  the  presA  represent  the  electiooB  in 
Konie  of  the  Southern  States  to  have  heen  accompanied  by 
violence,  in  not  a  few  cunea  reucliing  the  dcslrucLiuji  of 
Hfe ;  to  have  beeu  controlled  by  threata  that  awed  and 
intimidated  a  largo  class  of  voters ;  to  have  been  manipu- 
lated by  fraud  of  lUe  most  shameless  and  sliameful  du- 
Bcxiption.  Indeed  in  South  Carolina  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  election  nt  all  in  any  proper  aenso  of  the  lerni. 
There  was  a  series  of  sliiiinishes  over  the  State,  in  which 
the  polling-places  were  regarded  us  forts  to  be  captured 
by  one  party  and  held  against  the  other;  and  where  this 
could  not  be  done  with  convenience*  frau(hi  in  the  count, 
and  tissue-ballot  devices  w^ie  resorted  to  iu  order  eBeot- 
ually  to  destroy  the  voice  of  the  majority.  These  iu  brief 
are  the,  accounts  given  in  the  non-partisan  press,  of  the 
disgraceful  outrages  that  attended  the  recejit  elections ; 
and  80  far  as  I  have  seen,  these  statements  are  without 
serious  contradictiou.  It  is  but  just  and  fair  to  all  parties, 
however,  that  an  impartial  iiiveatigation  of  tlie  facts  shall 
be  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  proceeding  nuder 
the  authority  of  hiw  and  representing  the  power  of  the 
Nation.     Hence  ray  resolution. 

"  But  we  do  not  need  investigation  to  establish  certain 
facts  aheady  of  official  record.  We  know  tluit  one  hun- 
dred  and  six  representatives  in  Congress  were  recnully 
chosen  iu  the  States  formerly  slavc-hulding,  and  that  the 
Democrats  elected  one  hundred  and  one  or  possibly  one 
hundred  and  two,  and  the  Republicans  four,  or  possibly 
five.  We  know  that  tliirty-five  of  these  representjitives 
were  assigned  to  the  Southeru  States  by  reason  of  the 
colored  [lupulatiun,  and  tlitt  the  entire  polilioal  power 
thus  founded  on  the  numbers  of  the  colored  people  hiut 
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been  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
its  own  strength  by  the  Oemocratic  party  of  the  South. 

"  The  issue  thus  raised  before  the  country,  Mr.  Proai- 
dent,  is  not  one  of  mere  sentiment  for  the  riglits  of  the  negro 
— though  far  didtaut  be  the  day  when  the  rights  of  any 
American  citizen,  however  black  or  however  poor,  shall 
fiii*m  the  raero  dust  of  the  balance  in  arty  controverfly. 
Nor  is  the  issue  one  that  involves  the  waving  of  the 
"  bloody  shirt,"  to  quot«  the  elegant  vernacular  of  Demo- 
cratic vituperation  ;  nor  still  further  is  the  issue  as  now 
presented  only  a  question  of  the  equality  of  the  black 
voter  of  the  South  with  the  white  voter  of  t)ie  South. 
The  issue,  Mr,  President,  has  taken  a  farwitler  range*  one 
indeed  of  portentous  magnitude ;  viz.,  whether  the  white 
voter  of  the  North  shall  be  equal  to  the  wliite  voter  of 
the  South  in  shaping  the  policy  and  fixing  the  destiny  of 
this  country:  or  whether,  to  state  it  still  more  baldly,  the 
white  man  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  Army 
shall  have  as  weighty  and  influential  a  vote  in  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  as  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Rebel  Army.  The  one  fought  to  uphold, 
the  other  to  destroy,  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  to-day 
he  who  fought  to  destroy  is  a  far  more  important  factor 
in  the  Government  of  the  Nation  than  he  who  fought  to 
uphold. 

"Let  mo  illustrate  my  meaning  by  comparing  groups 
of  States  of  the  same  representative  strength  North  and 
South.  The  States  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  send  seventeen  representatives  to  Congress, 
Their  aggregate  population  is  composed  of  one  million 
and  thirty-five  thousand  whites  and  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  colored  ;  the  colored  being 
nearly  two  hundred  tlionsand  in  excess  of  the  whites.  Of 
Ui^evjiiteoiwmjKiseutative^^^vi^^ 
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appnrtioDed  to  tliese  States  by  reason  of  their  colore.] 
population,  and  only  eight  by  reasou  of  their  white  po])U- 
lation;  ami  yet  in  the  choice  of  the  eutire  seventeen  rep- 
resentatives tlie  colored  voters  had  uo  more  voice  or  power 
than  their  remote  kindred  on  the  shores  of  Seuegambta  op 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  one  million  and  thirty-five 
thousand  white  people  liad  the  sole  aud  absolute  chuico  nf 
tho  entire  seventeen  representatives.  lu  contrast,  two 
States  in  the  North,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  with  seventeen 
representatives  have  a  white  population  of  two  million 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  considerably  more 
thuu  double  the  entire  whito  population  of  the  three 
Southern  States  I  have  named.  In  Iowa  and  Wisoo>isin, 
therefore,  it  takes  oner  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousiunl 
white  population  to  send  a  representative  to  Congress, 
but  in  Soulli  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisinnii  every 
sixty  thousand  white  people  send  a  representative.  In 
other  words,  sixty  thousand  white  people  in  those  Southern 
States  have  precisely  the  same  political  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  white  people  liavc  in  Iowa  nnd  Wisconsin. 

'*  Take  another  group  of  seventeen  representatives  from 
the  South  and  from  the  North.  Georgia  and  Alabama 
have  a  white  population  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand  and  a  colored  population  of  ten  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  They  Bend  seventeen  repi'eisentatives 
to  Congress,  of  whom  nine  were  apportioned  on  ftccount 
pf  the  wliite  population  and  eight  on  account  of  the 
colored  population.  But  the  colored  votere  are  not  able 
to  cliooso  a  single  representative,  the  while  Democrats 
choosing  tho  whole  seventeen.  The  four  Northern  States, 
Micliigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  California^  have 
seventeen  representatives,  based  on  a  white  population  of 
iWO  and  a  'Quarter  millions,  or  almost  double  tb«  white 
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population  of  Georgia  and  Alalmma,  so  th.it  in  these  rela- 
tive groups  of  States  wo  find  the  white  inau  iu  the  South 
exercisiug  by  his  vote  double. the  political  power  of  the 
white  man  in  the  North. 

**  Let  us  carry  the  comparison  to  a  more  comprehensive 
geueralization.  The  eleTen  States  that  formed  the  Con- 
federate government  liiul  by  the  last  census  a  population 
of  nine  and  a  half  millions,  of  which  in  round  numbers 
five  and  a  half  millions  were  white  and  four  millions 
colored.  On  this  aggregate  population  seventy  three 
representatives  in  Congress  were  apportioned  to  those 
States,  forty-two  or  tliree  of  which  were  by  reason  of  the 
white  population,  and  thirty  or  thirty-one  by  reason  of  the 
colored  population.  At  the  recent  election  the  white 
Democracy  of  the  South  seized  seventy  of  the  seventy- 
three  districts,  aud  thus  secured  a  Democratic  majority  in 
the  next  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  it  ai)pear8  that 
throughout  the  States  which  formed  the  late  Confederate 
Government,  sixty-five  thousand  whites — the  very  people 
that  rebelled  against  the  Union — are  enabled  to  elect  a 
representative  in  Congress,  while  in  the  loyal  States  it 
requires  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  of  the  white 
people  that  fought  for  tlie  Union  to  elect  a  reprcscuUitive. 
In  levying  every  tax,  therefore,  in  making  every  appro- 
priation of  money,  in  fixing  every  line  of  public  policy,  iu 
decreeing  what  shall  be  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the 
Republic,  the  Confederate  soldier  South  is  enabled  tucast 
a  vote  that  is  twice  as  influential  and  twice  as  powerful  as 
the  rote  of  the  Union  soldier  North. 

**  But  the  white  men  of  the  South  did  not  acquire  and 
do  not  hold  this  superior  power  by  reason  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, but  in  disregard  and  dpfiance  of  both.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  expected  to 


ttll  Fiich  possible  nbuses.     The  reading  of  the  clause  ai-itli- 
cable  to  the  case  ia  instructive  aud  suggestive.     Hear  it: — 

'*  Rcprcseiitattrcs  shall  be  apportioned  among  tlio  sev- 
eral States  according  to  their  respective  iiumberB,  ccmnt- 
ing  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  exclmiiiig 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  Ti>te  at  any 
election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  Kcprewnitalives  in  Con- 
gress, the  executive  and  judicial  oflicers  of  a  State,  or  the 
nicmbers  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty  one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rtbellinn,  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizena 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State." 

"The  patent,  undeniable  intent  of  this  provision  was 
that  if  any  class  of  voters  should  be  denied  or  in  any  way 
abridged  in  their  right  of  suffrage,  then  the  class  so  denied 
or  abridged  should  not  be  counted  in  the  basis  of  repro- 
sentfltiou  ;  or,  in  oiher  words,  that  no  State  or  States 
should  gain  a  large  increase  of  representation  in  Congress 
by  reason  of  counting  any  class  of  pftpulation  not  permit- 
ted to  take  part  in  electing  such  representatives.  Bill  the 
construction  given  to  this  provision  is  that  before  any 
forfeiture  of  representation  can  ho  enforced  the  denial  or 
ftbridgnient  of  suffnige  must  be  the  result  of  a  law  specifi- 
cally enacted  by  the  State.  Under  this  construction  every 
negro  voter  may  have  his  suffrage  absolutely  denied  or 
fatally  abridged  by  the  violence,  actual  or  threatened,  of 
irresponsible  mobs,  or  by  frauds  and  deceptions  of  State 
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icers  from  tbe  governor  down  to  the  last  election  cleric, 
and  then,  unless  some  State  law  can  be  shown  that  author- 
izes the  denial  or  abridgment,  the  State  esflapes  all  penalty 
or  p(?ril  of  reduced  representation.  This  construction 
may  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  ruling  on  the  letter  of  the 
law,  *  which  killeth,*  but  the  spiiit  of  justice  cries  aloud 
agflinst  the  evasive  and  ntrooious  conclusion  that  deals  out 
oppression  to  the  innocent  and  shields  tbe  guilty  from  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  willful  transgression, 

"The  colored  citizen  is  thus  most  unhappily  situated  ; 
his  right  of  suflVage  is  but  a  hollow  mockery ;  it  holds  to 
bis  ear  the  word  of  promise  but  breaks  it  always  to  his 
hope,  and  he  ends  only  in  being  made  the  unwilling 
instrument  of  increasing  tbe  political  strength  of  that 
party  from  which  he  suffered  ever-tightening  fetters  when 
he  was  a  slave  and  contemptuous  refusal  of  civil  rights 
since  he  was  made  free.  He  resembles  indeed  those 
unhappy  captives  in  the  East  who,  deprived  of  their  birth- 
right, are  compelled  to  yield  their  strength  to  the  aggrand- 
izement of  the  monarch  from  whose  tyrannies  they  have 
most  to  fear,  and  to  fight  against  the  power  from  which 
alone  deliverance  might  be  expected.  The  franchise 
intended  for  the  shield  and  defense  of  the  negro  has  been 
turned  against  him  and  against  his  friends  and  has  vastly 
increased  the  power  of  those  from  whom  he  has  nothing 
to  hope  and  every  thing  to  dread- 

"The  political  strength  thus  unjustly  aeii-ed  by  South- 
ern Democrats  by  reason  of  the  negro  population  is  equal 
to  thirty-fivo  representatives  in  Congress,  ^t  '*  massed 
almost  solidly  and  offsets  the  great  Stat-*  ^^  New  York ; 
or  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  togetli')^;  ©^  the  whole 
of  New  England;  or  Ohio  and  lodiai*  united;  or  the 
combined  strengtli  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Cali- 
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seizure  of  this  power  is  wnnton  usurpation;  it  is  flagrant 
outrage  ;  it  is  viuleut  perversion  of  the  whole  iluiory  of 
Republican  gofernment.  It  inures  solely  to  the  appar- 
ent advantage  and  yot.  I  believe,  to  the  permanent  dis- 
honor of  the  Democratic  part}'.  It  is  by  reason  of  this 
trampling  down  of  human  rights,  this  ruthless  seizure  of 
unlawful  power,  that  the  Democratic  party  holds  the 
populiir  branch  of  Congress  to-day  and  will  in  leas  than 
niiifty  days  have  control  of  this  body  also,  thus  grapping 
the  etitire  Legislature  department  of  the  GovernmeDt 
thrnugh  the  unlawful  rapture  of  the  Southern  States.  If 
the  proscribed  vote  of  the  South  were  cast  as  its  lawful 
OwnerK  desire,  the  Democratic  party  could  not  gain  coD- 
trol.  Nay,  if  the  ballot  of  the  colored  man  were  not 
counted  on  the  other  side,  against  the  instiucts  and  the 
interests,  against  the  principles  and  the  prejudices,  of  its 
lawful  owners.  Democratic  success  wonld  be  hopeless. 
It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  modern  Democratic  tactics  that 
tlie  negro  vote  shall  be  silenced;  the  demand  goes  farther 
and  insists  that  it  shall  be  counted  on  the  Democratic 
side,  thiit  all  the  representatives  in  Congress  and  all  the 
Presiilentirtl  electors  apportioned  by  reason  of  the  negro 
Totfl  shall  be  so  cast  and  so  controlled  as  to  insure  Demo- 
cratic success — regardless  of  jnstice,  in  defiance  of  Inw. 

*'This  great  wrong  is  wholly  unprovoked.  1  doubt  if 
it  be  in  t^e  power  of  the  most  searching  investigation  to 
show  that  ii>  any  Southern  State  during  the  period  of 
Republican  cJpntrol  any  legal  voter  was  ever  debarred 
from  the  freest  exercise  of  his  suffrage.  Even  the  re- 
venges wliich  lyould  have  leaped  into  life  with  many  who 
despised  the  negro  were  buried  out  of  sight  with  a  mag- 
nanimity which  the  "superior  race"  fail  to  follow  and 
seem  reluctant  to  recognize.  I  know  it  ia  said  in  reply  to 
such  charges  against  the  Southern  elections  as  I  am  now 
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review^ing,  that  unfairness  of  equal  gravit}-  prevails  in 
Northern  elections.  I  hear  it  in  mnny  quurters  and  rond 
it  in  the  papers  that  in  the  lute  exciting  election  in  Massa- 
chusetts intimidation  and  bulldozing,  it'  not  twi  rough  and 
rancorous  as  in  the  South,  were  yet  as  w»(le-si>ieiid  and 
effective. 

**  I  have  read  and  j-et  I  refuse  to  believe  tlmt  the  di»* 
tinguislicd  gentleraan,  who  made  an  energetic  but  unBUc- 
ccRsful  canvass  for  the  governorship  of  the  State,  has  in- 
dorsed and  approved  these  charges,  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly made  my  resolution  broad  enough  to  include  their 
thorough  investigation.  I  am  not  demanding  fair  eleo- 
tionsin  the  South  without  demanding  fair  elections  in  the 
North  also.  But  venturing  to  speak  for  the  New  Kng- 
land  States,  of  whoso  laws  and  customs  I  know  something, 
I  dare  assert  that  in  the  late  election  in  MassachuHctt}!,  or 
any  of  her  neighboring  Commonwealths,  it  will  bo  im- 
possible to  find  even  one  case  where  a  voter  wna  driven 
from  the  polls,  where  a  voter  did  not  have  the  fullest, 
fairest^  freest  opportunity  to  cast  the  ballot  of  his  choice 
and  have  it  honestly  and  faithfully  counted  in  the  returns. 
Suffrage  on  this  continent  was  first  made  universal  in 
New  England,  and  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs 
her  people  have  found  no  other  appeal  necessai'y  than  that 
which  is  addressed  to  their  honesty  of  conviction  and  to 
their  intelligent  self-interest.  If  there  be  any  thing  dif- 
ferent to  disclose  I  pray  you  show  it  to  ua  that  we  may 
amend  our  ways. 

"But  Avhenever  a  feeble  protest  is  made  against  such 
injustice  as  I  have  described  in  the  South,  the  response 
we  receive  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  taunt,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  *'  and  "  How  do  you  propose  to 
help  yourselves?"     This  is  the   stereotyped  answer  of 
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itig  justice.  Those  who  imagine  it  to  be  conclusive  do 
not  know  the  temper  of  the  American  people.  For  let  me 
assure  you  that  against  the  complicated  outrage  upon  the 
right  of  repreftentation  lately  triumphant  in  the  South 
tliot'e  will  ho  arrayed  many  phaBca  of  puhtio  opinion  iti 
the  North  not  often  hitherto  in  harmony.  Mea  who  have 
c.'irod  little,  and  affected  to  care  less,  for  the  nghts  or  the 
wrongH  of  the  negro  suddenly  iind  thul-Viist  monetary  &ud 
commercial  interests,  great  questioms  of  revenue,  adjust- 
ments of  tariff,  investments  in  manufactures,  in  railways, 
and  in  mines,  are  under  the  control  of  a  Democralic  Con- 
gress wiiose  majority  was  obtained  by  depriving  the  negro 
of  his  rights  under  a  common  Constitution  and  common 
laws.  Men  who  have  expressed  disgust  with  the  waving 
of  bloody  shirts  and  have  been  offemJed  with  talk 
about  negro  equality  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  the 
question  of  to-day  relates  more  pressingly  to  the  equality 
of  white  men  under  lliis  Government,  and  that  however 
careless  they  may  bo  about  the  rights  or  tlie  wrongs  of 
the  negro,  they  are  jealous  and  tenacious  about  the  rights 
of  tlicir  own  race  and  the  dignity  of  Iheir  own  fin^sides 
and  their  own  kindred. 

"  I  know  soraethii^g  of  public  opinion  in  the  North.  I 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  \news,  wishes,  and  purposes 
of  the  Republican  party  of  the  Nation.  Within  tliat 
entire  great  organization  there  Is  not  one  man,  whose  opin- 
ion is  entitled  to  bo  quoted,  that  does  not  desire  peace 
and  harmony  and  friendship  and  a  patriotic  and  fraternal 
union  between  the  North  and  the  South.  This  wish  is 
spontaneous  and  universal  throughout  the  Northern 
States  ,  and  yet,  among  men  of  character  and  sense,  there 
is  surely  n^o  need  of  attempting  to  dcceivff  ourselves  as  to 
the  precise  truth.  First  pure,  then  peaceable.  Gush  will 
nnt  remove  a   griavanni:.  and   no   tlisguise  of  Stale  rights 
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will  close  the  eyes  of  our  peojilc  to  tho  ncco«sity  ui  (.H>r 
reeling  ft  great  Natioriftl  wrong.  Nnr  hIumiUI  tho  Stmlh 
make  tlie  fatnl  mistake  of  cuncUiding  thut  iujiutiec  to  Use 
uegro  is  not  also  injustice  to  llie  wliilo  ninii ;  nor  tthonUl 
it  ever  be  forgotten  tlmt  for  the  wroiitJs  of  bolli  ii  rontetly 
will  assuredly  be  found.  Tho  wur,  with  uU  Itft  costly 
isacrifices,  was  fought  in  vnin  unlcHi*  oqunl  right**  for  all 
classes  be  establistied  in  all  tho  States  of  tho  Uniou.  In 
wortls  which  are  those  of  friendship,  however  they  tuny 
be  accepted,  I  tell  tho  men  of  tho  Soutli  hero  t)n  tliisiloor 
and  beyond  this  Chamber,  that  even  if  they  couki  strip 
the  negro  of  his  Constitutional  riglits  they  can  novor  per- 
manently maintain  tho  inequality  of  white  men  in  t\\\» 
nation  They  can  never  make  a  white  nian*a  vole  in  tho 
South  doubly  as  powerful  in  tho  adunnistrutiou  of  tho 
Government  as  a  white  man's  vote  in  the  North, 

"In  a  memorablo  debate  in  the  IIouso  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Maeaulay  reminded  Daniel  O'Connell,  when  lie  was 
moving  for  Kepeal,  that  the  English  Whigs  had  endured 
calumny,  abuse,  popular  fury,  loss  of  position,  exclusion 
£i-om  Parliament  rather  than  that  the  great  agitator  himself 
should  be  less  than  a  British  subject ;  and  Mr.  Maeaulay 
warned  him  that  they  would  never  suffer  hira  to  be  more. 
Let  me  now  remind  you  that  the  Government,  under 
whose  protecting  flag  we  sit  to-day,  sacrificed  myriads  of 
lives  and  nxpended  thousands  of  millions  of  treasure  that 
our  countrymen  of  the  South  should  rcnuiin  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  having  equal  personal  rights  and  equal 
political  privileges  with  all  other  citizens.  I  venture, 
now  and  here,  to  warn  the  men  of  the  South,  in  the 
exact  words  of  Maeaulay,  that  we  will  never  suffer  them 
to  be  more  I  " 
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Upon  which  so  ably  spolcc,  were  htnended  so  as  to  nirii^ 
tliem  referable  to  a  "  Special  ('oinmittee/*  wliirh  becann 
known  as  the  "  Teller  Committee,"  whose  report  fully 
tablished   the  number  nnd  ubaructer  of  the  outrages  upoc 
the  ballot  in  the  Southern  Stat^^  and  has  proved  a  luin^ 
of  information  for  students  and  statesmen  ever  since. 

It  was  iu  December  (Dec.  23)  1878  that  Mr.  BlaineV 
versatility  of  resource  and  rhetorical  felicity  were  drawn 
upon  at  the  dinner  of  llie  Npw  England  Society  of  New- 
York.  He  was  introduced,  not  as  a  native,  hut  as  a 
representative  man  of  New  England^  anJ  was  asked  to 
respond  to  the  toast,  •'  New  England  character — adapted 
to  every  requirement;  it  fits  her  sons,  not  only  to  fill,  but 
to  adorn  every  station." 

The  response  uf  Mr.  Bluinc  was  in  his  happiest  Tcin 
and  fully  sustained  his  wide-spread  reputation  for  im- 
pressive and  well  sustained  oratory. 

During  tlie  second  session  of  the  Forty-lifth  Congress, 
legislation  upon  the  Chinese  question  took  definite  form 
and  drew  all  of  the  prominent  senators  into  lengthy  and 
able  debate.  This  Chinese  question  began  to  assume  im- 
portance in  California  in  1877,  where  the  Workingmen*s 
party,  led  by  Dennis  Kearney,  openly  opposed  itirther 
immigration  of  the  Chinese  and  attempted  to  expel  by 
violence  those  who  comprised  the  Chinese  colony.  Oti 
the  issues  then  raised,  Kalloch  was  elected  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco.  The  excitement  was  carried  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  tho  State  where  it  was  found  that  all  classes  were 
o])posed  to  Chinese  immigration,  and  a  coustitulional 
amendment  was  passed,  prohibiting  it.  This  amendment 
did  not  stand  the  test  of  the  courts,  nnd  tlie  mattpr  was 
carried  into  Congress.  The  result  was  the  "Anti-Chinese 
Bill,"  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  immigmnts  to 
fifteen   in   each   vessel.     The   bill   was  passod   by   both 
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tiniftted,  if  he  did  not  directly  asftorfc,  thnt  ilia  Gorem- 
meiit  of  tlio  Uuiled  States  had  solicited  from  tho  CliiuesB 
Kiiipire  the  treaty  now  under  consideration.  The  state- 
nient  Id,  I  think,  though  of  cout-se  not  so  iutonded,  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  historie  fact.  "What  is  known  as  the 
Reed  Treaty  had  given  to  the  merchants  of  the  United 
Stateii,  and  to  all  who  desired  to  trade  in  China,  the 
facilities  they  desired.  The  Burlingamo  Treaty  involving 
other  jioints  was  certainly  asited  from  the  United  States 
In  the  most  impressive  manner  by  a  Chinese  Embassy. 
The  eminent  gentleman  who  had  gone  to  China  as  our 
miniiiter,  had  transferred  hia  services  to  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  returning  to  us  with  great  prestige  ut  the 
head  of  a  special  embassy  from  China,  witli  a  great  num- 
ber of  friends  at  iiome,  was  able  to  do  what  perhaps  no 
other  man  then  living  could  have  done  for  China.  He 
was  often  spoken  of  during  his  lifetime  as  merely  a  sturap 
speaker.  He  has  been  ten  years  'u\  his  grave  ;  and  1  de- 
Bire^  now  that  his  name  is  bcfoi-e  uk,  to  refer  to  him  as  a 
man  of  great  address  and  great  ability;  a  man  who 
showed  his  power  by  the  commanding  position  which  he 
acquired  in  tlie  Chinese  Empire,  and  by  the  influence 
wliich  he  exerted  in  his  own  country  in  its  relations  to 
China. 

"This  subject  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts,  one  of  form  and  one  of  substance.  The  one  of 
form  is  whether  we  may  rightfully  adopt  tliis  mode  of 
terminating  the  treaty.  The  second  and  graver  question 
is  whether  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  Chinese  immigration 
from  this  country.  I  noticed  that  the  senator  from  Ohio 
yesterday  in  discussing  the  first  of  these  questions  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  gravity  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  exists  between  the  two  countries,  but  he 
stopped  reading  at  a  very  significant  point.     He  read  the 
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following  paragrnph  or  part  of  u  piiragrapli  fnmi  tho  f^ftti 
article  of  the  treaty : — 

"The  United  States  of  Ainprioa  nnd  llirt  Kn»p<'rt»r  of 
China  cordially  recognize  tliu  itihoroiit  untt  ir)ii)liMinMn 
right  of  man  to  chuugc  liis  lioinu  uiid  nlluginnoo,  niul  aUo 
the  mutual  ailvHiitagc  of  tho  frt*u  inigrutioit  iiint  cuii^ra- 
tioD  of  their  citizens  and  subjuctA,  roNpoctiviOy,  tVnm  thn 
one  coautry  to  the  other,  for  purposett  of  ourio^lty,  of 
trade^  or  as  permaneut  residunU." 

Here  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  stopped,  nnd  it 
was  well  for  his  ai-guuuMit  that  Uv  did,  for  dircotly  nftor 
the  words  that  he  read  are  the  rollowiug; — 

"The  high  contracting  partiea,  therefore,  join  in  rep- 
robating any  othor  than  (in  ttUtrefi/  votnutary  fmh/ration 
(or  these  purposes.  Tln^y  conheiiuently  agn^e  to  pass 
Uws  making  it  a  pcuiit  oliense  for  a  citiKeu  of  the  United 
States  or  Chinese  subjecta  to  tuko  Chineao  Hubjeoln  either 
to  the  United  States  *»r  to  any  <tther  foreign  country,  or 
for  a  Chinese  subject  or  eitizen  of  the  United  8Uites  to 
take  citizens  of  the  Unilod  States  to  China  or  to  any 
other  foreign  country  without  tlieix  free  and  voluntary 
consent  resj)€ctively." 

I  maintain  that  the  latter  clause  of  the  treaty  htis  been 
persistently  violated  by  China  from  the  hour  it  was  made. 
In  the  sense  in  which  we  receive  immigration  from 
Europe  not  one  Chinese  immigrant  has  ever  come  to 
these  shores.  The  qualifying  words  were  understix>d  at 
the  time  to  have  been  penned  by  Mr.  Seward,  They  are 
worth  repeating;  and  aa  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio 
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dill  not  road  them  yeetcrdfty,  I  will  read  iLein  again  in 
his  Kciuiog: — 

•»The  liigh  contracting  parties,  therefore,  join  In  rep. 
•  robuting  any  otber  thou  an  entirely  voluntary  etniyratian 
for  thene  purposes." 

"The  words  are  wortli  eniphoaizing;  not  merely  "rol- 
uniary/*  it  must  be  ^*  entirely  voluntary,"  aud  then  each 
nation  is  to  make  laws  to  secure  this  end.  I  arn  informed 
by  those  who  ure  more  familiar  with  this  subject  than  1 
ait),  that  no  notice  has  been  reeeived  at  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment showing  tliat  China  has  ever  complied  with  that 
provision  of  the  treaty  requiring  her  to  make  laws  regu- 
lating emigration.  Still  less  has  she  attempted  to  enforce 
a  luw  on  the  subject.  The  mere  making  of  a  law  aud  not 
enforcing  it  would  be  no  compliance  with  the  treaty. 
The  Chinese  agree,  in  other  words,  to  enforce  the  pro. 
viiiion  that  there  should  be  nothing  else  tlian  •*  voluntary  ** 
emigration,  an  "entirely  voluntary"  emigration.  They 
havo  never  done  aa  the}*  agreed,  they  have  been  absolutely 
faithless  on  that  point. 

"The  treaty  stands  as  broken  and  defied  by  China 
from  the  hour  it  was  made  to  this  time.  It8  terms  have 
never  been  complied  with.     We  liave  been  compelled  to 

rislate  against  it.  We  legislated  against  it  in  the  Cooly 
aw.  The  Chinese  were  so  flagrantly  violating  it  that 
statutes  of  the  United  States  were  enacted  to  contrnrene 
the  evil  the  Chinese  were  doing.  The  evil  has  gone  on, 
probably  not  so  grossly  since  theso  laws  were  passed  as 
before,  but  in  effect  the  same  The  point  which  the 
senator  makes  in  regard  to  our  Punic  faiih  in  attempting 
l_to  break  this  treaty,  itt  therefore  answered  by  the  fact 
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that  the  treaty  has  been  brokon  continuously  by  the  otber 
power. 

"  The  senator  from  Ohio  asked  what  we  should  do  in  a 
similar  case  if  the  other  contracting  party  wdre  Great 
Britain  or  Germany  or  France  or  any  power  that  was 
able  to  nuike  war.  I  ask  the  honorable  senator  what  he 
would  advnse  us  to  do  if  Greut  Britain  or  France  or 
Germany  should  locate  six  commercial  companies  in  New' 
York,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  bring  to  this  country 
the  worst  class  and  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  of 
those  three  kingdoms?  What  would  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  say  to  that?  or  does  he  hesitate  to  declare 
what  we  should  say  to  it? 

Mr.  Matthews.     Does  the  senator  desire  an  answer? 

Mr.  Blaine.    Yes,  if  the  senator  pleases- 

Mr.  Mattbews.  Then,  Mr.  Pre^iident,  I  would  say 
tliis,  that  instead  of  inaugurating  an  arbitiury  and  ex 
parte  act  of  legislation  on  our  own  part,  giving  our  own 
construction  to  the  treaty  and  the  conduct  of  the  other 
party  under  it,  I  would,  through  the  usujj  diplomatic 
representative  of  this  country,  make  representations  to 
that  Government  milking  complaints  of  the  alleged  breach 
of  the  treaty,  and  ask  what  answer  could  be  made  to 
that,  and  only  in  the  event,  as  a  last  resort,  of  a  con- 
tamacious  refusal  to  obey  the  plain  requisitions  of  the 
treaty  obligation,  would  I  resort  to  a  repudiation  of  our 
own  obligations  under  it. 

Mb.  Blaine.  Ah!  I  asked  liirn  what  he  would  do  in 
case  the  contracting  parties  hid  themselves  broken  the 
treiity  and  we  were  the  victim^of  the  breach.  He  an- 
swers me  that  he  would  take  hat  ^  hand  and  bow  politely 
before  them,  and  ask  them  if  thev  would  not  behave  bet- 
ter I  What  are  we  to  do  as  a  tneasure  of  self-dtfcnse 
when  they  have  broken  it,  and  tak^^  the  iuitiative  ?  I  say 
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prith  the  exoepuoti  o:  luv  l)urluigitm<ei  T^'  \\\ 

kt  whole  list  relating  to  a  oiMuivnjwiftl  ooi ■     i  h 

Iocs  not  cither  terminate  itMilf  by  ft  certniu  iMto  ur  pro- 

'rifle  the  mndcitf  its  terminiitUiu.  Almo«t  m11  uf  thoin  hMV0 
a  giTeu  date  upon  which  thoy  expire.  Soiiu*  of  thiMU  hnvo 
atime  witlun  wliioU  either  |>Arty  mny  give  itotlvni  but  ih*tli» 
is  ft  clniiso  in  Almost  evory  one  of  t)ioii»  provhllnx  thiit  by 
a  certain  prooi-ss  euher  ouuiitry  nuiy  fioo  iUt'lf  from  llio 
obligations  thut  it  Hmstinied.  'I'ho  Huitihganio  Tiituty  la 
X>euuli»r;  it  rolitteH  to  u  oominoioiul  uiid  pottioiuil  ooniiou- 
tion  of  trade  ttnd  of  rnii^rulion,  but  it  dooH  hot  nii,v  Ihut 
itshuU  last  Ion  yourH  or  twenty  vi'Iuh,  urany  nlhui' puriodt 
it  is  inlerniiiiablo  hi  ittt  proviMiuna}  it  dooH  not  piovhlv 
that  wo  shall  givo  iiotlou  in  n  curtain  way.  or  (iiat  rhlnn 
shall  give  notiL'u  in  a  OL*rtain  way.  ThiTO  i«  tm  pnivlHloii 
ill  the  world  by  which  it  can  bti  lennhmtml  nidumi  una 
of  thn  purtioH  Hhntl  talce  thn  (nitiiitivis  um  id  now  pi'i)|MtHHd. 
"It  i».  '»!  repeat,"  ovidrnt  tliat  onw  party  or  Ihn  othnr 
must  take  the  irntiative.  Thu  Niinalnr  from  Ohio  aaytt  h« 
would   go  iAi  the   Kmptrrttr  and  ntak«i  cnrtalrt  ■  'u 

tions.     Then   I  nnk  thct  honorable  nenat-ori  Hn,  |  i  li« 

Emperor  ahould  rufutie.  what  would  he  do?  Hiipp<rN«  tho 
Emperor  sliould  say«  "  Von  have  entered  into  n  tniAiy  with 
my  Government  for  all  time,  ita  vury  ternm  nhiiw  that 
there  waft  to  bo  no  Imiii  to  it/*  I  aak  tho  honombin  aena* 
tor  from  Ohio  what  he  would  fhtm  do?  Hnppn«n  w»  urn 
unanimously  of  opinion  hero  that  tho  trnaty  on((ht  w»i  to 
continue,  what  would  tho  lujuorable  nenatordo  in  naiwi  i\m 
Emperor  aluiuld  aay^  **  I  deaire  to  itand  by  that  tn^iUy  "  f 
What  then? 
.Mr.  MjkitmsvrH.  i>oea  tlie  aanator  irUb  an  mmmttf 
Mr.  Blaihe.  Yea*  if  it  bo  iigrM«bl«  to  tba  b/zu^rmbto 
MSiator  fron  Obk>. 
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Mr.  Matthews.  I  should  take  it  into  consideratiGn, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Blajnb.  That  la  A  very  exact  and  executire  way 
of  doing  things.  The  honorable  senator  wouhl  con£id«r. 
Tbat  is  just  itbout  as  detiuUe  a  point  as  I  supposed  the 
Bettator  would  come  to.  If  tlie  Senate  untmicnously  detertn- 
ine  that  this  treaty  ought  to  be  ended  and  we  send  iin 
ombas»y,  as  he  fiiiggc&td,  to  the  Kmpcror  aud  tbo  Emperor 
B&ys,  "  No,  1  tliinl^  it  ought  not  to  be  eniled/'  the  senator 
says  he  would  come  back  and  ait  down  and  take  it  into 
eerious  consideration. 

*'The  learned  senator  from  Ohio,  eminent  iu  the  law  as 
be  is  known  to  be,  read  us  a  lesson  upon  the  great  obliga- 
tions that  rest  upon  us  a  nation  of  honorable  people,  as  if 
indeed  we  were  about  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  ter- 
minating a  treaty  that  would  give  x\s  a  bad  name  and 
fame  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

'*  In  answer  to  the  honorable  senator,  without  attempt- 
ing to  defend  all  that  has  been  done  by  various  nations  in 
regard  to  the  termination  of  treaties,  let  nie  say  tbat  it 
has  been  the  usual  habit  and  is  laid  down  in  the  very 
principia  of  the  law  of  nations  (which  I  need  not  quote), 
that  when  a  people  find  a  treaty  **  pernicious  to  the  na- 
tion,"— the  very  words  of  Vattel,— they  may  terminate  it. 
We  took  advantage  of  this  French  authority  on  a  very 
memorable  occasion.  The  treaty  which  we  made  with 
France  in  1773,  a  treaty  that  was  conBidered  to  be  tlie  or^ 
igin  of  our  strength  iu  the  Revolutionary  war,  contained 
this  article : — 

"Neither of  the  two  parties  shall  conclude  either  truee 
or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of 
the  other,  first  obtained." 
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'♦The  French  afterward  said  that  the  Americans,  with* 
out  giving  them  the  slightest  notice,  "Btcalthily  precipi- 
tated "  a  peace,  and  left  them  open  either  to  war  or  nego- 
tiation ;  and  when  we  were  accused  of  it,  we  quoted  their 
own  author  and  replied  that  this  action  was  absolutely 
€«sential  to  tlie  life  of  our  young  Nation,  We  were  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  and  we  did  it.  Self-preservation  is  Lho  first 
law  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  nature,  and  we  resorted  to  It. 

"  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  the  second  branch  of  my 
BUbject.  The  Chinese  question  is  not  new  in  this  body. 
We  have  had  it  here  very  often,  and  have  hnd  it  here  in 
important  relations,  and  I  wish  to  lay  down  this  principle, 
that,  so  far  as  my  vote  is  concerned,  I  will  not  admit  a 
man  by  immigration  to  this  country  whom  I  nm  not  will- 
ing to  place  on  the  basis  of  a  citizen.  Let  me  repeat  tlutt 
we  ought  not  to  permit  in  this  conntry  of  univnmal  suf- 
frage the  immigration  of  a  great  people,  gront  in  ritjinbori*, 
whom  we  ourselves  declare  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  ini.i/.nn- 
sbip. 

"What  do  wc  say  on  that  point?  In  thr*  Somite  of  tb* 
United  States,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  IH70,  n  patriotic 
day,  we  were  amending  the  nalurulization  lawn.  We  bad 
practically  made  all  the  negroes  of  tbo  United  Ktatds 
voters;  at  least  we  had  Baid  they  nbonld  uoi  br  ilrptiviid 
of  suffrage  by  reason  of  race  or  color.  Wi>  Ixid  mlmirtcd 
them  all,  and  we  then  amended  the  natural Ization  InwH  ho 
that  tlie  emigrant  from  Africa  could  1  «  f\t\T$*u  of 

the    Unite<i   States.     Then   Senator    1  '  movod  Ut 

add:— 

^  Or  persons  bom  in  the  Chinese  Empire." 

>  nid  :— 
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tiuct  4iieslion  brTore  the  Scimtc,  wlH^tliur  ihey  will  vote 
to  naturulizo  prrfions  from  Africa,  and  vote  Lo  refuse  to 
naturalize  those  wIjo  come  from  China.  I  o^^k  for  the  yeas 
and  nft}'6  on  my  amendment/* 

The  yoaa  and  nays  were  as  follows  on  the  qnestioo  of 
whether  we  would  ever  admit  a  Chinaman  to  become  an 
American  citizen.     The  yeas  were : — 

"Messra.  Kenton,  Fowler,  McDonald,  Pomeroy,  Rice, 
Robertson,  Sprague  Sumner,  and  Trumbull. — 9." 

The  nays  were  : — 

"  Messrs.  Bayard,  Boreman,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Cor- 
bett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Maryland, 
Ilamliji,  Ilarliin,  Howe,  McCreery,  Merrill  of  Wimont, 
Morton,  Nye,  Oaljorn,  Ramsey,  Saiikbury,  Sawyer,  Svott, 
Stewart,  Stockton,  Thayer,  Thurman,  iMpton,  Vickers, 
Warner,  Willey,  Williams,  and  AVilson.— 31/* 

"lb  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  vote  was  thirty-one 
against  nine  in  a  Senate  three-fourths  Republican,  declar- 
ing that  the  Chinaman  never  onght  to  be  made  a  citizen. 
I  think  this  settles  the  whole  question,  if  the  position 
assumed  by  that  vote  was  a  correct  one,  because  in  our 
system  of  Government  as  it  is  to-day  you  cannot,  with 
safety  to  all,  pernnt  a  large  immigration  of  people  who  nre 
not  to  be  made  citizens.  The  senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Sargent]  tells  us  that  alrea<ly  the  male  ndnlt  Chinese 
in  California  ate  as  numerous  as  tlie  white  voters,  I  take 
him  as  an  authority  from  his  own  State,  as  I  should  ex^ 
peet  him  to  take  my  statement  as  authonty  about  my  own 
State. 
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**  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  adopt  aa  a  permanent  iiolicy 
the  free  immigraliou  of  those  uho,  by  overwhelming 
votes  in  both  braucbes  of  Congress  must  forever  remain 
political  and  social  pariulis  iu  a  great  free  Govcrnmojit^ 
\vu  have  introduced  an  element  that  wo  cannot  control. 
We  cannot  atop  where  we  are.  We  are  ci»mpelled  to  do 
one  of  two  things — either  exclu<Ie  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  or  if  we  admit  them,  include  thera  in  the  great 
family  of  citizens. 

**The  argument  is  often  put  forward  that  there  is  no 
special  danger  that  large  numbers  of  Chinese  will  corao 
hero ;  that  it  is  uot  u  practical  question  ;  and  as  the 
honorable  senator  horn  Ohio  is  free  to  answer,  I  ask  him 
if  tlie  number  should  mount  up  into  the  mlllious,  what 
would  be  his  view  ? 

Mh.  Matthews.  The  senator  seems  to  expect  a  reply 
to  his  inquiry.  I  would  sny  that  when  there  was  a 
reasonable  apprehension  by  the  United  States  of  the  im- 
migration mounting  up  to  such  ntmibers,  then  I  would 
take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Blaijje.  Take  tliat  into  consideration  also  !  The 
senator  is  definite  V  If  the  Chinese  should  amount  to 
millions  iu  the  population  of  the  I'acific  slope,  he  woiUd 
begin  to  take  it  info  consideration  I  That  is  practical 
legislation  t  That  is  legislating  for  an  evil  which  is  upon 
us  to-day  I  The  senator  s  statesmanship  is  certainly  of  a 
considerate  kind. 

"  A  word  now  about  the  question  of  numbers.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  that  the 
large  numbers,  the  incalculable  hordes  iu  China,  are  much 
nearer  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  point 
of  money  and  transit,  in  point  of  expense  of  reaching  it, 
than    the   people   of   Kansas?     A   man   in   Shanghai   or 
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chenply  than  a  man  in  Omaha.     I  do  not  ap<--'' 
Atlttuiio  coast,  where  th«  population  t3  still  moi' 
but  you  may  take  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Illinois,  Icva, 
Nebraska*  Kansas,  Missouri,  all  the  great  conim-  H 

of  that  valley,  and  they  are,  in  point  of  expen.  .,  : jr 

off  from  the  Pacific  &lop6  than  the  population  of  China 
aud  Japan. 

'*  I  am  told  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  the  Pacific  slope  that  a  person  can  be 
sent  from  any  of  the  great  Chijiese  ports  to  San  Fraa- 
ciRCO  for  about  thirty  dollars.  I  suppose  in  an  eraignint 
train  over  the  Pacilic  Kailroad  from  Omaha,  not  to  speak 
of  the  expense  of  reaching  Omalia,  hut  from  that  jioint 
alone,  it  would  cost  fifty  dullara  per  head.  So  that  in 
point  of  cheap  transportation  lo  California  the  Chinamau 
to-day  has  an  advantage  over  an  Ataerican  laborer  in  auy 
part  of  the  country,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
already  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

"  Ought  we  to  exclude  them  ?  The  question  lies  in  my 
mind  thus:  Either  the  Caucasiau  race  will  possess  the 
Pacific  slope  or  the  Mongolian  race  will  possess  it.  Give 
Mongolians  the  start  to-day,  with' the  keen  thrust  of 
necessity  behind  them,  and  with  the  ease  of  (jansporta- 
tion  and  the  inducement  of  higher  wuges  before  them, 
and  it  is  entirely  probable  if  not  demonstrable  that  while 
wo  are  filling  up  the  other  portions  of  the  continent,  they 
will  occupy  the  gieat  space  of  country  between  the  Sier- 
ras and  tiiG  Pacific  coaat.  The  Chinese  are  themselve* 
to-day  establishing  steamship  lines  ;  they  are  themsclvos 
to-<hiy  providing  the  means  of  transportation;  and  wlien 
goutlemeu  say  that  we  admit  from  all  other  countries, 
where  do  you  find  the  slightest  parallel?  In  a  Republia 
et-i'cciaUy,  in   any  Govemmont  that  uiantains  itself,  the 

ilof  order  and  of  admiuist  ration  is  iu  the  family.     TTio 
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emigrants  that  come  to  us  from  all  portions  of  the  British 
Isles  from  Germany,  from  Norway,  from  Denmark,  from 
France,  from  Spain,  fi-om  Italy,  come  here  with  the  idea 
of  the  family  as  much  engraven  on  their  minds  and  on 
their  customs  and  habits  as  ours.  The  Asiatic  cannot 
live  with  our  population  and  make  a  homogeneous  ele- 
ment. The  idea  of  comparing  European  immigration 
with  an  immigration  that  has  no  regard  to  family,  that 
does  not  recognize  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  that 
does  not  observe  the  tic  of  parent  and  child,  that  does  not 
feel  in  the  slightest  degree  the  humanizing  and  the  en- 
nobling influences  of  the  hearth-stone  and  the  fireside  I 
When  gentlemen  talk  loosely  about  emigration  from 
European  countries  as  contrasted  with  that,  they  certainly 
are  forgetting  history  and  forgetting  themselves. 

**  My  honorable  colleague  [Mr,  Hamlin]  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Howe]  voted  that  the  Chinaman 
LOUght  not  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  country,  voted  that  he 
>ught  not  to  become  a  voter  in  this  country.  My  honor- 
able friend  from  Wisconsin  now  says,  sotto  voce,  that  he 
did  not  vote  that  the  Chinaman  never  should  be  enfran- 
chised; but  he  is  like  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio; 
he  voted  "  no,"  and  then  proceeded  to  take  the  question 
"  into  consideration" — leisurely,  and  he  has  been  leisurely 
considering  it  for  ten  j-ears.  When  the  question  was  be- 
fore u.s  whether  the  Chinaman  should  be  a  subject  of 
naturalization,  the  senator  from  Wisconsin  said  **  no,"  and 
he  srtid  "  no,"  at  a  time  when  he  said  the  negro  directly 
from  Africa  might  come  in  and  bo  naturalized.  Ho  said 
"no"  at  a  time  when  every  other  immigrant  from  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe  was  the  subject  of  natu- 
ralization. I  think  the  Chinaman  in  California,  if  he  is 
to  be  forced  upon  us  in  great  numbers,  would  be  safer  aa 
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n  voter,  dnngerous  as  that  would  be»  than  aa  a  political 
parinb. 

Mk.  IIo^^^c.    Why  not  ttpply  that  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  do  not  remedy  one  evil  by  precipi- 
tating another  evil,  i  wish  to  remove  both.  You  only 
present  me  another  evil-  I  am  oppoFed  to  the  Chinese 
ooming  here;  I  am  opposed  to  making  them  citizens;  I 
am  opposed  to  making  them  votei's.  Hut  the  senator 
from  Wisconsin  must  contemplate  the  fact  that  with  the 
or<.linnry  immigration  now  going  on,  if  tlie  statiatics  given 
hy  the  honorable  senator  from  California  are  correct,  we 
shall  soon  have  a  large  majority  of  the  male  adults  of 
California  non-voters ;  and  witti  the  Republic  organized 
as  it  is  to-day,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  maintain  a 
non-voting  class  in  thia  country.  Negio  suffrage  was  a 
necessity.  Abused  aa  suffrage  has  been  in  the  Sonib,  cur- 
tailed unfairly,  it  itt  still  the  sliiold  and  ilefense  of  that 
race;  and  with  all  its  imperfecrions  and  all  its  abuses  and 
all  its  short-comings  by  reasons  of  liis  own  ignorance  or 
by  tlic  tyranny  of  others*  the  suffrage  of  the  negro  has 
wrought  out,  or  has  pointed  the  way  by  which  shall  be 
wrought  out,  Iiis  personal  liberty,  his  political  salvatioji- 

*'I  hnve  talked  with  a  great  many  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  ()f  this  (luestion,  and  I  never  yet  have  see 
one  who  did  not,  like  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohic 
desire  to  escape  present  responsibility,  and  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  how 
far  this  immigration  shall  be  permitted  to  go?  The 
honorable  senator  declined  to  tcH  me  where  he  would 
limit  it.  I  have  never  yet  found  any  one  who  would  say 
that  he  would  allow  it  to  be  illimitable.  I  have  never 
yet  found  an  advocate  of  Chinese  immigration,  who  was 
willing  to  name  a  point  where  he  would  fix  it  and  restrain 
it.    Is  there  any  senator  on  this  floor—and  I  aak  to  be 
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answered  if  there  is — who  will  say  that  under  the  operii- 
tion  of  the  Biirlingame  Treaty,  as  it  is  nnw  admiuislered, 
he  is  willing  that  the  Chinese  should  come  iu  and  occupy 
the  three  Pacific  States  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites? 
I  will  repeat  my  question  in  another  form  ;  Should  wo 
be  justified  in  sitting  still  here  in  the  administration  of 
this  Government  and  permitting  this  treaty  to  remain  in 
force  and  the  immigration  wliinh  it  allows,  to  go  forward 
until  those  three  St-ates  of  the  Pacific  side  should  be  over- 
ridden by  that  population  ?  That  is  what  I  aek  every 
senator. 

Mr.  Haatlix.  If  my  colleague  wantH  an  answer.  I 
will  give  him  one  for  myself.  I  will  come  a  little  nearer 
my  colleague  than  the  senator  from  Ohio;  I  will  take  It 
into  consideration  now.  I  will  meet  every  question  qk  it 
shall  ariite,  and  I  will  state  to  my  colleague  how  I  wituld" 
meet  it  when  it  shall  arise.  It  has  not  arinon  now.  When 
the  time  tthall  come  that  I  become  satisfied  that  thi*  popu- 
lation of  China  will  overrun  our  country,  und  there  ftlmll 
be  danger  or  imminent  peril  from  that  immigrutitm,  I  will 
join  with  aiy  colleague  in  abrogating  nil  trealhm  with 
(bora ;  not  one  single  little  paragraph  of  a  treaty,  wtiile 
we  ask  them  to  maintain  it  in  itM  integrity  for  all  noni- 
mercial  advantages  that  tliu  treaty  hfi«t(>wii  upon  ii<i,  and 
all  the  protcetlun  that  that  treaty  givriM  um  to  thu  vi^Ul  uf 
trial  by  jury  under  our  own  luw»,  I  will  not  ineot  It  by 
an  attempt  to  abrogate  a  tn-aty  upon  a  litdo  point,  whiirt 
wo  are  tbo  l^cnoficiaries  in  the  great  and  HuhNtantial 
p(jintd.  I  am  IndilTerent  to  all  the  danger  that  nhall  lome 
away  down  into  the  stillness  of  ages  from  tbo  inmilgra- 
tkin  of  the  Chinese.  Treat  them,  1  will  not  aay  like 
pnganc,  becauae  Confucius  would  shame  u«  if  we  go  to 
hts  cotuiAel— treftt  tbem  like  ChriaUans,  and  they  will  b^ 
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oooie  good  AmeiicaD  citizens.  [Applause  in  the  gal- 
lericB.] 

Mel  BLAtNE.  But  Tziy  colleague  voted  tbtit  they  should 
not  become  Araerionn  citizens. 

Mr.  Hamuk.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  my  colleague, 
but  I  will  state  before  the  debate  shall  close,  tbe  reasons 
which  were  satisfactory  to  my  mind  for  my  vote  then,  and 
I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  I  will  so  state  tbera  that 
my  colleague  hiu)S(^lf  will  see  that  I  tlieu  voted  right. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  would  have  voted  with  my  oolU*ague 
on  that  question,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Mk.   Saroest.     Will   the   senator  from   Maine   [Mr. 

laine]  allow  me  to  justify  a  statement  he  has  made?    1 1 

[will   take   but  a   moment.     I   understood   his  collengue 
[Mr.   Hamlin]    to   say  that   the  average  importation   of 
\Jhinese  during  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  four  thou- 1 
sand  a  year. 

Mb.  Hamlin.    Between    four  and   five  thousand,    I] 
think  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  state  with  precise  accu- 
racy what  is  the  number  of  Chinese  in  this  country  at  this  I 
lime.     I   think,  however,  it   can  be  approximated  very 
close!}'.    The  senator  from  California  has  stated  the  buKis] 
of  his  conclusions.     Now  I  will  give  from  the  Alta  VaUA 
fornia  Almanac^  published  in  San  Francisco,  the  calcula-l 
tion,  and  I  will  read  it  to  the  Senate.     It  may  be  they 
have  made  an  under-estimato,  but  they  would  not  be  \&ry\ 
likely  to  do  it  in  that  community. 

A!r.  Sakoent.    That  paper  is  very  strongly  pro-Chiui 
and  the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  HAJVfLiN-  Tbe  only  one!  I  think  there  arc  five! 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  which  favor  the  immigration  of  J 
Chinese.  I  have  two  or  three  of  them  here.  la  thirtyf 
years,  according  to  the  official  report,  the  gain  in  the! 
arrivals  over  departures  has  been  180,868|  or  at  the  ratej 
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of  4,662  per  annum.  The  deaths,  according  to  tlio  Atta 
Almanact  page  43,  number  about  20  for  every  1,000  por 
annum  ;  but  taking  the  largest  number  given  for  arrivals, 
233,000,  and  taking  the  ofticial  figure  of  returns*  93.000. 
aud  deaths  of  20  in  every  1,000  j>er  nuuum,  and  you  Imvo 
128,000  deducted  from  the  233,000,  leaving  the  number 
ou  this  continent  at  the  present  time  the  enormoiia  num- 
ber of  about  100,0001  The  Alfa  Almayiac  {urihcv  ^'\\'v»^ 
on  page  43,  the  number  in  California  at  78,000»  while  I 
understtind  the  official  record  of  the  Chinese  theuiHtdvcv 
places  the  number  in  California  at  but  60,000.  Now,  I 
Bay  to  my  colleague,  it  was  upon  that  infonnaliun  that  I 
said  the  anivals  beyond  the  departures  had  been  between 
four  and  five  thousand. 

Mb,  Blaine.  Still  the  wonder  grows  wilb  mo  tlnit  if 
the  aggregate  immigration  is  so  small  and  will  remain  w) 
small,  as  my  colleague  stateK,  he  should  still  havct  thought 
and  have  voted  that  they  ought  not  to  be  iHliKonH*  and 
could  iiot  be  safely  trusted  with  the  elcolive  franohiao. 
All  that  my  honorable  colleague  has  «aid  maKcit  mo 
wonder  stiU  more  at  that  vote,  altlukugh,  as  I  RiaUs  1 
would  have  given  the  samo  vote  with  him ;  but  I  wouhl 
have  given  it  on  entirely  dififerent  couBiderntiona  and  with 
an  entirely  different  view.  I  am  sure,  even  il"  I  n'|H't\t 
myself  in  so  saying,  that  no  gentleman  cau  Jimtify  um 
indefinite  immigiation  from  Cliina  who  Ih  nnt  willing  (o 
assume  and  justify  all  the  responKil)ilitiort  of  niak)n){  (hv 
immigrants  citizens  of  the  United  •Stulen,  bcKtaunrj  wo  oHti- 
not  continue  to  expose  the  I'amfic  iiouitt  to  that  hiiiMi^ra- 
tion  with  a  non-voting  class  largely  ouLiMimbmInK  thp 
voting  class. 

"The  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mntlhcwii]  mndti  ll^jhi  nf 
the  race  trouble.     I  suppost-d  if  thfin  he  iiny  purl  of  thit 
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relation  of  futnily.  There  is  not  a  peasan  t'a  cottage 
inhabited  by  a  Chinaman  ;  tbei'e  is  not  a  Itearth-sloue,  as 
it  is  found  and  cherished  in  nn  American  home,  or  aa 
English  home,  or  a  German  home,  or  a  French  iiome. 
There  is  not  a  domeHtic  fireside  in  that  sense  ;  and  yet 
you  say  that  it  is  entirely  safe  to  sit  down  and  quietly 
permit  that  mode  of  life  tu  be  fsistened  upon  our  country. 
A  half-century  ago  this  question  could  not  have  been 
made  a  practical  one.  i^Ioana  of  conununieation,  ease  of 
access,  cheapness  of  transportation,  Iinve  changed  the 
isjjue,  and  forced  it  upon  our  attention.  I  believe  now 
that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  in  effect 
confirm  the  treaty  and  ihe  status  of  immigration  as  it  now 
is,  law  and  order  could  not  be  maintained  in  California 
without  the  interposition  of  the  military  ^vq  years  hence. 
Do  I  overstate  that  ? 

Mil.  Sahgent.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  the 
senator  does  not  overstate  it. 

Mr.  Blaixe.  I  do  not  justify  the  brutality  of  the 
treatment  of  those  Chinese  who  are  here.  That  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  and  greatly  to  bo  condemned.  But  you 
must  deal  with  tilings  as  you  fin<I  them.  If  you  foresee  a 
conflict  upon  that  coast  by  reason  of  an  immigration  that 
calls  for  the  interpobluou  of  the  military,  I  think  it  is  a 
great  deal  wiser  and  more  direct  way  to  avoid  the  trouble 
by  preventing  the  immigruti(jn. 

I  have  heard  much  of  late  about  their  cheap  labor.  ' 
do  not  my*elf  believe  iu  obcap  labor.  1  do  not  believe 
cheap  labor  should  bo  an  objeL-t  of  legi)»lation,  and  it  can- 
not be  in  a  Uepublir.  The  wealthy  clustu^H  in  a  Hepublio 
where  suiTrago  in  universal,  cannot  safely  logislato  for 
cheap  labor.  I  repeat  it.  The  wealthy  clattsea  in  a 
Republic  where  Huffrage  In  univomal,  must  not  legislate 
iu  fttvtiy  ^i  ttJMlf If  liibfir.    ^iiAtvf  ffUouId  iivt  bd  cbt;afi  aad 
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it  should  not  be  dear ;  it  should  bavu  Ita  Bbftre,  and  it 
will  have  its  share.  There  h  not  u  laborer  on  ihe  Pacific 
coast  bo-day — I  aay  that  to  my  honorable  coUea^pie  whot^e 
whole  life  has  been  consistent  and  uniform  ia  defenjie  and 
advocticy  of  the  interests  of  the  luboring  dat»se& — thei^  is 
not  a  laboring-mau  on  the  Pacific  coast  to-day  who  doc4 
not  feel  wounded   and  grieved  by  the  r  '"  ' 

comes  from  this  Imuugratiou.  Then  the  .1 
are  not  American  laborers  equal  to  Chinese  laborera?' 
1  answer  that  question  by  asking  auoihtT,  Were  not  free 
wliite  American  laborers  equal  to  African  slaves  in  the 
South?  When  you  tell  me  that  the  Chinaman  dnviug 
out  tlie  free  American  laborer  only  proves  the  supenority 
of  the  Chinaman,  I  ask  you  if  the  African  slave  driving 
out  the  free  white  labor  from  the  South  proved  the  supe- 
riority of  slave  labor?  The  conditions  are  not  unlike; 
the  parallel  is  not  complete,  and  yet  it  is  a  parallel. 

"  Chinese  labor  is  servile  labor.  It  is  not  free  labor 
sucb  OS  we  intend  to  develop  and  encourage  and  build  up 
in  this  country.  It  is  labor  that  comes  here  under  a 
mortgage.  It  is  labor  that  comes  here  to  subsist  on  what 
the  American  laborer  cannot  subsist  on.  Tou  cannot 
work  a  man  who  must  have  beef  and  bread,  and  would 
like  beer,  in  competition  with  a  man  who  can  live  on  rice. 
In  all  such  conflicts  and  in  all  such  struggles  the  result  u 
not  to  bring  up  the  man  who  Uvea  on  rice  to  the  beef  and 
bread  stamiard,  but  it  is  to  bringdown  the  man  living  on 
beef  and  bread  to  the  rice  standard.  Slave  labor  degraded 
free  labor.  It  took  out  its  respectability,  it  put  an  odious 
caste  upon  it.  It  throttled  the  prosperity  of  one  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  Union ;  and  a  worse  than  slavo 
labor  will  throttle  and  impair  the  prosperity  of  a  still 
finer  and  fairer  section  of  the  Union.  We  can  choose 
here  today  whether  our  legislation  shall  be  in  the  inter- 
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est  of  the  American  free  laborer  or  in  favor  of  the  servile 
laborer  from  China. 

**I  i-ose,  Mr.  Prcsideat,  to  speak  briefly.  1  have  had 
many  interruptions  or  I  should  have  long  since  taken  my 
seat.  In  conclusion,  I  mainlaiu  that  the  legislation  now 
proposed  is  in  strictest  accord  with  internatioual  obliga- 
tion on  these  two  grounds:  First  we  have  given  notice  ; 
and  second  the  Chinese  lOmpire  has  persistently  violated 
the  treaty.  Whether  you  take  it  on  the  one  ground  or 
the  other^  we  are  entirely  justified  in  a«lopting  the  pend* 
ing  measure.  The  Chinese  have  never  lived  for  one  year 
or  oven  one  month  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  A  treaty, 
I  repeat,  which  is  interminable,  so  far  as  its  own  language 
is  involved,  must  be  terminated  if  either  party  desires  its 
termination,  by  just  such  action  as  this  bill  proposes. 

"The  question  of  form  being  disposed  of,  the  question 
of  substance  is  whether  on  full  consideration  we  shall  de- 
vote that  interesting  and  important  section  of  the  United 
States  which  borders  on  the  Peaceful  Sea  to  be  the  home 
and  the  refuge  of  our  own  people  and  our  own  blood,  or 
whether  we  shall  leave  it  open,  not  to  the  competition 
of  other  nations  like  ourselves,  but  to  those  who,  de* 
graded  themselves,  will  inevitably  degrade  us.  We 
have  this  day  to  choose  whetlier  we  shall  have  for  the 
Pacific  coast  the  civilization  of  Clirist  or  the  civilization 
of  Confucius." 


It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  to  contend  with  a 
powerful  sentiment  in  the  Senate  against  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  Burlinganio  Treaty,  without  which  modlHoa- 
tion  any  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  Chinese  immigration 
would  be  necessarily  weak.  It  must  be  saifl  that  he  held 
his  ground  with  great  ability  and  tenacity.  He  was  re- 
pUg^^n^g^to^EufiU^l^jguisiana^^^mouJ^^a 
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Mr,  Blaine  a  deure  to  defend  the  outrages  perpetrated 
up(>n  the  Chiueae  in  Califoruia  hy  the  fulluwere  of  DenniM 
Kciirney,     then    called    "Sand-Lottera.*'       This    speech., 
bmught  Ml*.  Bhuue  Co  hia  feut  again,  on  (he  following  i 
day,  and  he  made  an  unanswerable  reply  to  Mr,  Eust»' 
remarks. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  criticised  from  many  sources  for  the 
position  he  assumed  on  this  Chinese  question,  and  ha 
carried  his  defence  into  the  newspapers,  one  of  his  ablest 
articles  being  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  William  Loyd 
Garrison,  wiiich  appeared  in  the  New  York  7V<6i/7i«,  and 
was  dated  Feb.  21, 1879. 

The  old  Republican  measures  for  keeping  the  peace  at 
the  polls  during  the  Congressional  elections  hud  been 
violently  attacked  during  the  second  session  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress,  and  so  bitter  and  desperate  did  the  Demo- 
crats become  that  they  loaded  the  appropriation  billa  with  ' 
riders  intended  to  tic  the  hands  of  the  President.  These 
bills  he  was  forced  to  veto,  or  else  submit  to  usurpation 
of  hia  executive  function  by  the  Congress.  Thus  the 
session  and  the  Congress  ended,  leaving  the  army  without 
appropriations,  and  the  President  helpless  to  preserve  the 
peace.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  call  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  in  extra-session,  which  was  done  March 
18,  1879,  the  object  being  to  pass  an  Army  Appropriation 
bill.  Both  Houses  were  now  Democratic,  and  the  task  of 
securing  for  the  administration  the  money  it  needed  waa 
a  herculean  one.  The  Democrats  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
precedented and  desperate  game,  and  they  persevered  in 
it  without  regard  to  the  revolutionary  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences it  involved.  It  was  time  for  decisive  action  on 
the  part  of  tlie  President,  and  his  call  for  an  extra  sesaioi 
was  his  first  step.  But  now  he  was  in  need  of  the  ablea 
Bupporters  he  could  find  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses, 
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These  he  found  in  abuudance  ou  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  KtiiUiicbest  and  ablest  among  ibeo)  being  Guifield. 
He  found  them  also  in  the  Upper  House,  and  lihiine  be- 
came their  leader.  It  was  to  be  a  rattling  assault  all  along 
the  enemy's  lines.  The  fuUy  of  the  Democratic  position 
was  to  be  exposed,  tliey  were  to  be  shamed  for  their 
juerility,  every  excuse  they  could  invent  was  io  be  swept 
fcway.  Day  after  day  the  battle  was  waged  in  both 
Houses.  Paesiou  rose  high.  The  Republicans  became 
solidly  united,  and  the  President  rose  to  the  importance 
of  the  situation  by  again  vetoing  the  Army  Appropria- 
tion bill  which  passed,  and  which  contained  the  arbitrary 
and  insulting  "rider"  that  lie  should  not  use  any  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  peace  at 
the  polls.  The  bill  could  not  be  passed  over  his  veto. 
The  niajority  grew  ashamed  of  its  attitude  and  finally 
agreed  to  pass  the  bill  without  its  offensive  provisos. 

The  crisis  was  a  nlost  serious  one.  Public  opinion 
,was  greatly  excited,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  in- 
iflammable.  It  was  clear  to  every  patriotic  mind  that 
^the  Democratic  position  wasjyer  9e  a  revolution  against 
the  Constitution  and  Government,  and  if  persisted  in  its 
consequences  would  be  the  subversion  of  the  Government. 
It  required  brave  men  to  meet  it,  and  perhaps  no  course 
of  conduct  and  no  strength  of  effort  ever  contributed 
more  to  the  crystalizaliou  of  patriotic  sentiment  around 
Mr.  Blaine  than  those  which  make  up  his  history  in  this 
crisis.  It  was  a  grand  field  of  opportunity  for  his 
brilliancy  of  parts,  his  originality,  his  strength  in  at- 
tack, his  withering  sarcasm,  his  crushing  aggressiveness, 
his  skill  in  the  handling  of  all  the  weapons  of  debate  and 
parliamentary  law.  Both  the  Administration  and  couu- 
try  owed  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  part  he  took 
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in  upholding  the  ConBtitution  through  these  long  wpeks 
of  tumultuous  dcbate>  impious  plot  and  national  peril. 

It  was  ou  April  14, 1879,  that  Mr.  Hlaine  deliveiwl  his 
ablest  speech  upon  the  measure  tlien  pending,  and  de- 
signed to  atrip  the  President  of  all  jwwer  lo  "keep  the 
peaoe  at  the  poUti/*     Ou  that  occasion  be  eald  : — 

"Mr.  Pbesident, — The  existing  secuou  of  the  Reviaed 
Statutes  numbered  2002  reads  thus ; — 

"No  military  or  ntival  officer,  or  other  person  engaged 
in  the  civil,  militAry  or  imval  service  of  the  United 
States,  shall  order,  bring,  keep  or  have  under  hiu  author- 
ity or  control,  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  the  place 
where  any  general  or  special  election  is  held  in  any  State, 
unless  it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polleJ* 

"The  object  of  the  proposed  section,  which  has  just 
been  read  at  the  clerk's  desk,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  eight 
closing  words,  namely,  "or  lo  keep  the  peace  at  the 
polls-*'  The  mode  of  legislation  proposed  in  the  nrmy 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  therefore  an  unnsnal  mode. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  mode.  If  it  be  desired  to  repc.il  n 
single  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  section  in  the  Uevised 
Statutes  the  ordinary  way  is  to  strike  off  thoeie  words,  hut 
the  mode  chosen  in  this  bill  is  to  re|>eat  and  re-enact  the 
whole  section,  leaving  those  few  words  out.  While  1  do 
not  wish  to  be  needlessly  siisirioious  on  a  small  poiut,  I 
am  quite  persuaded  that  this  did  not  happen  by  accident. 
It  came  by  design,  if  I  way  so  speak,  it  came  of  cun- 
ning, the  intent  being  to  create  the  impression  that  Iho 
Republicans  in  the  administration  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  been  using  troops  right  and  left,  hither  and 
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thither,  in  every  direction,  and   that  the  DemocrAU  a» 
soon  as  they  carae  Into  power  enacted  this  Bectioo.     I- 
can  imagine   Dernocratio  candidates  for  Congress  in  the 
next  cain[)aigu  all  over  the  country  reading  ihU  fteotion 

:  to  gaping  audiences  ajs  one  of  the  firnt  offiipriiigH  of  Demo- 
cratic refornit  whereas  every  word  of  it,  every  ityllable  of 
it,  from  its  fii^t  to  its  La^t,  is  the  enactment  of  a  Rcpubli' 
can  Congre«fi. 
■*  I  repeat  that  thi«  untMual  form  presents  a  diuhouest 
me,  whether  so  intended  or  not.     It  aimi»  to  make  it  ap- 

'|»Mr  that  aft  loon  a«  the  UcniocrAta  got  poMetMioo  of  tlie 
Federal  Govenimeut  tl»ey  proceeded  to  enact  the  clause 
which  is  tbua  expmeed.  'Hie  law  waa  p«a«ed  bjr  a  Re^ 
pubUcao  Congreaa  in  February,  1866.  There  were  forty- 
six  Beuatora  aitting  in  thia  Chaiobcr  at  the  time,  of  vboa 
only  ten  or  at  munt  f^kvrn  wcrt  Deniocrata.  The  Hf*a»e 
of  Represeotativca  W4«  ovcrwli^liningly  Republicaa.  Wc 
were  in  the  raidtt  of  a  war.  The  Republican  admiiiUtr*- 
tion  had  a  nillioa  or  poMibly   twelve   bwMlred  thotBaod 

-bftyMieta  at  iu  comtnafid.     Thu«  trtuated.  with  th«  «»• 

^  pleat  pceaiUe  [>over  U*  iitftrUt^  with  elcetiovM  bad  tWf 
so  designed,  wHb  erJdieT*  in  ertrj  bamlet  and  ccantf  «C 
tbe  United  5ui«a,  tW  JUpuyicnn  pnrtj  IkcnnHn  phwd 

^that  provfaiOD  on  the  aUtnte-book.  and  Abnlmm  Un«ata 
ngned  %U 

-Ibegy^. 
ftnt  uiaUoc'''  *i>j  ,u 

wtkiek  any  -  Md  hi 

*pnrt.  f^ 

ifoi     .  f. 

had  r'  o« 
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'  The  alleged  object  is  to  fitrik*;  out  the  few  words  that 
Aiithorizo  the  ui>e  of  troubles  **  to  keep  pence  iit  the  pullfi.** 
Thid  country  has  been  a]:truied,  perlmps  I  would  better 
&ay  amused,  ut  the  great  effort  made  to  creat«  uu  impre»- 
don  that  tlie  Republican  party  i-elie4i  for  Its  pupuUr 
Blreugtfa  upon  the  use  of  ihe  bayonet-     This  V  tio 

congress  Ims  attempted  to  give  a  bad  naiue  tv  ;  ur- 

try  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  to  give  it  OQ* 
fthse   issue — falae   in   whole  and   in   detail,  fal^e  in    the 

^eharge,  faltie  in  all  the  specifiealious.  The  iiupresitiou 
sought  to  be  created,  as  I  say,  not  only  throughout  tlie 
North  American  Continent  but  in  Europe  to-da^',  ia  tliat 
elections,  at  least  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
are  controlled  by  the  buyonet. 

^*I  denounce  it  here  oa  a  false  issue.  I  ain  not  at  liberty 
to  say  that  any  gentleman  making  the  issue  knows  it  to 
be  false.  I  trust  he  does  not.  But  I  bhall  prove  to  hiiu 
that  it  is  false,  and  that  it  has  not  a  solitary  inoh  of  selid 
jrouiid  to  rest  upon,     I  have  in  my  hand  an  official  tran- 

Fseript  of  the  location  and  the  number  of  ul)  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  east  of  Omaha.  By  *^en&t  of  Oniaha^*' 
1  mean  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  MibsisMppi 
River  together  with  the  belt  of  States  that  border  the 
Miuaissippi  River  on  the  west.  They  include  fortj-one 
niiUions,  at  least,  of  the  forty-five  millions  of  people  that 

(.tliis  country  is  supposed  to  contain  to-day.  Jn  that 
sagnificent  area,  I  will  not  pretend  to  state  ita  extent, 
but  with  forty-one  million  of  people,  I  know  oflScially 
the  exact  number  of  troops.  Would  any  senator  on 
the  opposite  side  hazard  a  guess  as  to  that  number? 
Would  he  like  to  state  how  many  men  with  maskeb 
in  their  hands  there  are  in  the  vast  area  I  have  named  ? 
Let  me  tell  him!  There  are  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  !    Not  one  more. 
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"From  tlie  headwaters  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  to  the 
lakes,  and  down  the  great  chain  of  lakett,  and  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  and 
down  the  St.  Cruix,  striking  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  fol- 
lowing it  down  to  Key  West,  around  the  Gulf,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  again,  a  frontier  of  eight  thou- 
sand miles,  either  b()rdering  on  the  ocean  or  upon  foreign 
territory,  is  guarded  by  theae  2,797  troops.  Within  this 
domain  forty-five  for  li  heat  ions  are  manued  and  eleven  ar- 
senals protected.  There  are  sixty  troops  to  every  million 
of  people.  In  the  South  I  have  the  entire  number  in  each 
State  and  will  give  it. 

"  I  believe  the  senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayard]  hns 
been  alarmed,  greatly  alarmed,  about  the  overriding  of  the 
popular  ballot  by  troops  of  the  United  States  !  In  Dela- 
ware there  is  not  a  single  armed  man,  not  one.  The 
United  States  has  not  even  one  soldier  in  the  State! 

"The  honorable  senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Here- 
ford] on  Friday  last  lashed  himself  into  a  passion,  or  at 
least  into  a  perspiration,  over  the  wrongs  of  his  State, 
trodden  down  as  he  pictured  it  by  the  iron  heel  of  mili- 
tary despotism.  There  is  not  a  soldier  of  the  United 
States,  not  one  on  the  soil  of  West  Virginia,  and  there 
has  not  been  one  for  years. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  my  esteemed  friend  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Whyte]  has  been  greatly  disturbed  or 
not;  but  at  Fort  McHenry,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
beautiful  harbor  of  his  beautiful  city  of  Baltimore,  there 
are  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  artillery-men  and  not  an- 
other soldier  on  the  soil  of  his  State  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  crest  of  the  Allegheniefl. 

"In  Virginia  there  is  a  school  of  practice  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  My  lionorable  friend  who  has  charge  of  this  bill 
£Mr.  WitheraJ  knows  very  wellj  and  if  he  does  not  I  will 
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tell  him,  that  oiiuido  of  tluit  Bchool  of  srUnery  practice 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  wluoh  hiift  two  hundred  and  eigltty* 

r  two  men,  there  is  not  a  Federal  »oldier  on  tl»e  soil  of  Vir* 
giiiia— uot  one. 

''Are  the  seualors  from  North  Carolina  frightened  by 
Ihp  immediate  and  ttrriblc  firottpcct  of  being  ovcmm  by 
the  Army  of  the  United  States?  On  the  whole  soil  of 
North  r'arolina  there  are  but  thirty  soldiers  and  they  are 
guarding  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Rirer — jtmt 
thirty. 

"I  do  not  see  a  senator  on  the  floor  from  South  Cato- 
Una.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  artilIer)'-iDea 
guarding  the  approaches  to  Charleston  Harbor — not  an- 
other soldier  on  the  soil  of  that  State. 

"Does  my  gallant  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gordonjt 
who  kriowfl  better  than  I  the  force  and  strength  of  mili- 
tary organization,  docs  he  the  senior  senator,  and  does  the 
junior  also  [Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hill] — does  either  of  those 
iSenators  feel  alarm  at  the  presence  of  twenty-nine  Federal 
soldiers  in  Georgia? — There  are  just  twenty-nine  there — 
not  one  more!  And  they  are  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  Savannah. 

**  Florida  has  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  at  three  sep- 
arate posts,  principally  guarding  the  naAy  yard  at  Peusa- 
cola  near  which  my  friend  ou  the  opposite  side  [Mr.  Jones] 
lives. 

**!«  the  honorable  senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bailey] 
oppressed  with  fear  at  the  progress  of  military  despotism 
in  his  State?  Tlieie  is  not  a  single  Federal  soldier  on  the 
soil  of  1  ennefised, — not  one. 

*'  I  see  both  the  honorable  senators  from  Kentucky  here. 
They  have  equal  cau^e  with  Tennessee  to  be  alarmed^for 
therf*  la  lint  a  Federal  soldier  in  Kentucky — not  one  1 
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"In  Missouri  there  are  a  lialf*do7eii  gimnling  some  ur- 
senal  stores  1 

"There  are  fifty-seven  soldiers  in  Arkansas,  on  the 
boarders  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

'"  I  think  my  friend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan]  is 
greatly  excited  over  this  question,  and  in  his  State  thi'ro 
are  thirty-two  Federal  soldiers,  locuttd  ut  im  arsenal  of 
the  United  States. 

'  "The  State  of  Mississippi,  that  is  in  dangt-r  of  boing 
trodden  under  the  iron  hoof  of  military  power,  has  not  a 
Federal  soldier  on  its  soil. 

"  Louisiana  has  two  hundred  and  thirty-nino  guarding 
approaches  from  the  sea. 

"Texas,  apart  from  the  regiments  that  guard  tho  frmi- 
tier  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Indian  fcontior,  has  not- 
one. 

"The  entire  South  has  eleven  hundred  and  fifty^flvo 
soldiers  to  intimidate,  overrun,  oppress,  and  destroy  tha 
liberties  of  fifteen  million  peoplct  and  rob  them  of 
frcet-Iom  at  the  polls !  In  the  Southern  State*  there  are 
twelve  hundred  and  three  counties.  If  you  distribute 
the  soldiers  by  counties  tliere  is  not  quite  one  for  tnu'h 
county;  and  when  I  give  the  counties  I  give  them  from 
the  census  of  1870.  If  3-ou  distribute  these  solcliers  ter- 
ritoriidly  there  is  one  for  every  seven  hundred  squai*^ 
miles,  so  that  if  you  make  a  tomtorial  disttibution,  I 
would  remitid  the  honorable  senator  from  Delaware,  thAt 
the  quota  for  his  State  would  be  three — "nne  ragged  ser- 
geant and  two  abreast/*  as  the  old  song  h:is  it.  That  is 
the  formidable  force  ready  to  descend  upon  Delaware  and 
destroy  the  liberties  of  the  State. 

"Mr.  Prtisirlent,  the  old  tradition  has  ii,  that  the  sooth- 
sayers of  Rome  could  not  look  one  another  in  the  face 
without  smiling.     There  are  not  two  Democratio  Bcnatora 
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oa  (hU  floor  who  can  go  into  tb«  cloak-room  and  lock 
each  other  in  the  face  without  unUing  at  thia  tiilk,  or, 
more  appropriately,  I  shoaltl  say  vilboQt  hla&hitig — the 
whole  thiog  ii  such  u  prodigioiui  and  absolute  farce,  Mtch 
a  miAerably  manafactiired  fsUse  issue,  such  a  pretetise 
wilhouc  the  alightcttt  foundation  in  the  world,  aiid  talked 
about  moiit  and  denounced  the  loudest  in  States  that  huve 
not  now  and  have  not  for  yean  had  a  single  I'edur.tl 
aoldier  witbin  their  bouudariea.  In  iitw  Englaud  we 
have  three  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers.  Throughout  the 
South  it  doea  not  run  (^iiitti  seventy  to  the  uiiilion  j^eople. 
In  New  England  we  have  absolutely  ouo  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers  to  the  million.  New  England  is  far  more 
overrun  to-day  by  the  Federal  soldieiy,  fax  more,  than  m 
the  whole  South.  I  never  heard  any  one  complain  about 
it  in  New  Kuglmnd,  or  express  any  great  fear  of  his  liber- 
ties being  endangered  by  the  presence  of  a  handful  of 
Federal  troops. 

"  As  I  have  »aid,  the  tendency  of  this  talk  is  to  give  us 
a  bud  name  in  Europe.  Hepublican  institutions  are  looked 
upon  there  with  jeulousy.  Every  misrepresenlaiiou, 
ircry  Hhuuler,  is  exaggernt<;d  and  talked  about  to  our  div 
edit,  and  the  Democratic  party  of  the  country  to-day 
stand  iudictcd,  and  1  here  indict  them,  for  public 
slander  of  their  country,  creating  the  impression  in  tho 
civilized  world  that  we  are  governed  by  a  military  despot- 
jsm.  How  amazing  it  wt>uld  be  to  any  man  in  Europe, 
familiar  as  Europeans  aro  with  great  armies,  if  be  were 
told  that  in  a  territ<iry  larger  than  France  and  Spain  and 
I'ortugid  and  Great  Britian  and  Holland  and  Belgium  and 
the  German  Empii*e  all  combined,  there  are  but  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers  t  That  this  mad  cry,  thia 
false  issue,  this  absurd  talk  is  based  upon  the  presencp  of 
eleven  hundred  and  tifty-five  soldiers  on  eight  huuUit; 
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lad  ^j  tliiiMiiiia  9^aM»  aOc*  of  terntonr!  Tbe 
'whole  auiaber  of  mkHtu  thoieoiDplaiDed  of  is  not  double 

tbe  uumber  of  the  DnBofiitie  police  in  the  citr  of  B&IU* 
,  or  ia  the  titj  %4  Kew  Orleans  not  a   third  of  tlie 
^police  in  the  taty  dL  Kew  Vork.    I  repeat,  the  Dumber 

iodicts  tbe  Democracy ;  it  shows  the  whole  charge  to  be 
L  without  fbonifactaon ;  it  derides  the  issue  as  a  folaoi  aoau* 
>  daloQS  and  partiaiB  makeshift. 

^What  theo  m  the  real  motiTe  uuderlying  thl«  move 

neat?  Senators  on  that  side,  Democratio  orutoni  ou  the 
rstmnpt  cannot  make  anj  sensible  &«i  of  men  at  tho  (^>fla 

roads  belieTe  that  there  is  danger  in  eleven  huiidrvil  i\\\\ 

fiftj-five  soMiets  distributed  over  tbe  South,  one  to  esoh 
^county.  Tbe  moment  you  state  it,  everybody  steii  U« 
[palpable  and  langbabie  absurdity,  aud  thctt^furo  We  milat 

go  fitfther  and  find  a  rootive  for  all  this  ery.  It  li  not  the 
ptroo]]S;  that  is  evident.     There  arc  more  trvx  ty 

fper  cent  scattered  tJirough  the  Northern  Stu..  .  A 
Ithe  Miasissippt  today  than  through  the  Southtrii  SuU<« 
least  of  the  Mississippi,  and  yet  uubody  id  the  Nt^rth 
^qieaks  of  it;  anybody  would  be  laughed  at  fo>  »^-->V>>^|^ 

of  it ;  ami  lI#erefore  the  issue  on  the  trt>t^|k9s  l><  !  <<« 

one,  GotieeaU  the  trtie  issue,  which  i»  »itn|^y  t«>  get  Hd 


of  tv|v 
SteHNi^ 


of  the  Federal  presence  at  Federal  electicv.^ 

the  civH  po^MT  <f  ih€  Ui^td  Staits  iu  the  •. 
j  resentatives    to    tbe    Congress    of    the   United 
I^Diai  is  the  whole  of  it ;  and  disguise  it  as  you  iwhy  \\^Pt^ 
\u  nothing  else  in  it  or  of  it. 

**  The  Democratic  party  simply  wishes  to  prt  riU  \if  1^ 
tsapenMoo  by  tl^  Federal  Govefament  of  the  el»«4ih\ii 
-of  rspresentatires  to  Congress  through  otTil  ommum)  <a4 

therefore   this  Inh  eonneeU  tteeU  direedy  with  IMMH^ 

baL  and  you  rtitwU  dUcam  this  military  hiHX  wilhoM^  ^ 
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the  ]egU1atfv«,  execatire,  and  jarliouU  appropriadun  hilL 
I  am  wot]  aware  th^t  it  ia  not  pcrmufiiblo  for  me  to  dl»ca»»  a 
bill  that  is  i>*»ii  ■"  '        Uouse,     I  8' 

that  pmpricty  u  :  ■  forbid  tliat  i 

speak  of  wlmt  h  done  in  tbe  Ilciofleof  RepresentatWes ; 
but  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  forbidden  to  sjicak  of 
that  which  is  not  done  in  tlic  House  of  Uepreseutatives^ 
I  am  therefore  perfectly  free  tn  declare  tliut  iioitlkur  ibi 
military  bill  nor  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ' 

appropriation  bill  ever  emanated  from  any  comn.M...  ..i 
the  lloubo  of  IteproBentatives ;  they  are  not  the  work  of 
any  committee  of  the  Uouge  of  RcpreiuinUitlves,  and, 
although  the  present  House  of  Keprcfientatives  is  alniost 
evenly  balanced  in  party  division,  no  Bolitary  suggCBtioti 
has  been  allowed  to  come  from  the  minority  of  that 
Hoiifie  in  regard  to  the  shaping  of  these  bills.  Where  dc 
thoy  come  from?  We  are  not  left  to  infer;  we  are  nol 
even  left  to  tbe  Yankee  privilege  of  giiesshig,  because  we 
know.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  obliging- 
ly told  us — I  have  the  exact  words  here— ""that  the 
honorable  sonator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  ^\^la  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Democraiic 
party  to  see  bow  it  was  best  to  present  all  these  questions 
before  us."  Therefore  when  I  discuss  these  two  bilU  to- 
gether I  am  violating  no  parliamentary  law,  I  nm  discas- 
sing  the  offspring  and  the  creation  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus i)f  which  the  senator  from  Ohio  is  tbe  chairman. 

"  We  ai-e  told,  too,  a  i*ather  novel  thing,  that  if  we  do 
not  take  these  laws,  we  are  not  to  have  tlie  aiii         ■   '  * 
I  believe  ithan  beiMi  announced  in  bnth  braii< 
gress,  I  suppose  on  the  authority  of  the  Democratic  oau* 
CUB,   that  if    we   do   not  take  these   bills  as  they  ftrflrj 
planned,  wo  shall  not  have  any  of  the  appropriations  that 
go  with  tliem.    The  honorable  senator  from  Weat  Vir- 
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giiiia  [Mr.  Hereford]  avowed  it  on  Friday;  the  honorable 
senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thuiinaii]  avowed  it  last  session  ; 
the  honorable  senntor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  avowed 
it  at  the  same  time,  and  I  am  not  permitted  tospeakofthe 
legions  wlio  proclaimed  it  in  the  other  Houho.  They  say  all 
these  appropriations  are  to  bo  refused — not  merely  the 
Army  appi  opriation,  for  they  do  not  stop  nt  that.  Look  fur 
a  moment  at  the  legiHlative  bill  that  camo  from  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus.  Here  is  an  appropriation  in  it  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Circuit 
and  District  Courts  of  the  United  State»,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  "$2,800,000:"  "provided  "—j^ro- 
vided  what  ? 

"Tliat  the  following  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
relation  to  elections  [going  on  to  recite  them]  be  repeal- 
ed." 


"That  is,  you  will  pass  an  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  only  on  con- 
dition that  something  eltie,  entirely  disconnected  from  the 
Judiciary  be  repealed.  We  often  speak  of  this  Govern- 
ment being  divided  into  three  great  departments,  the 
Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial — co-ordinate, 
independent,  equal !  Tlie  Legislative,  under  the  control 
of  a  Democratic  caucus,  now  steps  forwurd  and  says 
"  We  offer  to  the  Executive  this  bill,  and  if  he  does  not 
sign  it,  we  are  determined  to  starve  the  Judiciary/'  That 
is  carrying  the  thing  somewhat  farther  than  I  have  ever 
known  to  be  attempted.  You  do  not  merely  propose  to 
starve  the  Executive  if  be  will  not  sign  the  bill,  hut  you 
propose  to  starve  the  Judiciary  that  has  hnd  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  witli  the  ipicstion.  This  has  been  boldly 
avowed  here ;  this  has  been  boldly  avowed  on  the  floor 
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of   the   other  House;  this   has  been   boldly  av^wm)  fn 
Democratic  papers  throughout  the  whole  countxy. 

•*  Vou  propose  not  merely  to  starve  the  JutHciary  bnt 
you  deoUre  that  you  will  not  approifriate  a  Boiiuiy  dollar 
to  take  care  of  this  Capitol.  The  men  wlio  take  care  of 
all  thw  public  property  are  provided  for  in  the  same  bill. 
You  say  they  shall  not  have  a  dollar  of  pay  if  the  Presi- 
deuC  will  nut  agree  to  change  the  election  lavrs. 

**  There  ia  the  public  printing  that  goes  on  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  whole  country,  and  for  printing  the 
public  documents  of  every  one  of  the  Departments.  You 
say  they  shall  not  have  a  dollar  for  ptiblic  printing  tm* 
less  the  President  agreeB  to  repeal  these  laws  which  regu- 
late the  election  of  representatives  in  Congress. 

*■•  There  is  the  Congressional  Library  that  has  become 
the  pride  of  the  whole  American  people  for  its  uiagniB- 
cent  growth  and  extent !  You  fiay  it  shall  not  have  one 
dollar  for  its  daily  care,  much  less  to  add  a  new  book,  uu- 
less  the  President  signs  these  bills. 

"  There  is  the  Department  of  State  which  has  been  our 
pride  throughout  the  history  of  the  Government  for  the 
ability  with  which  it  has  conducted  our  foreign  affairs. 
It  is  also  to  be  starved.  You  wiy  we  shall  not  have  any 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  not  a  doUai*  shall  be 
appropriated  for  ministers  or  consuls  unless  the  President 
signs  these  hills. 

**  There  is  tlie  Lighthouse  Board  that  provides  for  the 
beiicons  and  the  warnings  on  seventeen  thousand  kniles 
of  sea  and  gulf  and  lake  coast.  Yousay  those  lights  shall 
all  go  out«  and  not  a  dollar  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
Board  if  the  President  does  not  sign  these  bills,  which  a 
Democratic  caucus  has  agreed  upon,  and  demands  that 
everybody  else  shall  assent  to. 

"There  are  the  mint«  of  tlio  United  Stfttes M  Phite- 
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delphia.  New  Orleans,  Denrer,  San  Francisco,  coining 
silver  and  coiniug  gold.  You  declare  that  not  a  dollar 
shall  be  appropriated  for  them  if  the  I're^iident  due*  not 
sign  tijese  bilU. 

"  There  is  the  Patent  Office,  the  patents  issued  hy  which 
embody  the  invention  of  the  oountry — not  a  dullar  for 
them.  The  Pension  Bureau  shall  ceaj>e  its  oporntioim 
unless  thetie  bills  are  signed,  and  patriotic  suldiem  may 
starve.  The  Agricultural  Bureau,  the  Post-OlTli-e  Driuirt- 
went,  every  one  of  the  great  executive  fumnionH  of  th« 
Government  is  threatened,  taken  by  the  tbroau  highway- 
man style,  comroanded  to  i>tand  and  deliver  in  thii  < 
of  the  Democratic  Congressional  caucus.  No  couiin 
of  this  Congress  in  either  brnnoh  has  ever  reooinniendod 
this  legislatiun — not  one.  Simply  a  Deraocmlio  cuuous 
has  done  it. 

"  Of  course  this  is  new.  We  Are  learning  something 
every  day.  I  think  you  may  seanili  the  records  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  vain  ;  it  will  take  some  one  much 
more  iudustrious  in  that  search  than  1  have  ever  been, 
and  much  more  observant  than  I  have  ever  been,  to 
find  any  possible  parallel  or  any  possible  suggestion  in 
our  history  of  sucli  a  thing.  Many  of  the  senatore  wl»o 
fiit  in  this  Chamber  can  remember  some  extraordinary 
vetoes.  The  veto  of  the  National  Bank  Bill  by  President 
Jackson  in  1832,  remembered  by  the  oldest  in  this 
Chamber;  the  veto  of  the  National  Bank  Bill  in  1841  by 
President  Tyler,  remembered  by  those  not  the  oldest, 
aroused  a  political  excitement  which  up  to  that  time  had 
no  parallel;  and  it  was  believed,  whether  rightfully  or 
wrongfully  is  no  matter,  it  was  believed  by  those  who 
advocated  those  financial  measures  at  the  time,  that  they 
were  of  the  very  first  and  the  very  last  importance  to  the 
well  being  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Union.    It 
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stop  until  they  have  wiped  out  every  vestige  of  every  war 
measure.  *  Forewarned  is  fore-armed/  and  you  begin 
appropriately  on  a  measure  that  has  the  Bignature  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  signiticant  to  liear  these  words 
from  a  man  who  was  then  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  doing  his  best  to  destroy  it, 
exerting  all  his  power  in  a  bloody  utul  terrible  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  while  Abraliara 
Lincoln  was  marching  at  the  same  time  to  martyrdom  in 
its  defense  '  Strange  times  have  fallen  when  those  of  us 
who  had  tlie  great  honor  to  be  associated  in  higher  or 
lower  degree  with  Mr,  Lincoln  In  the  administration  of 
the  Government  live  to  hear  men  in  public  life  and  on  the 
floors  of  Congress,  fresh  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  rebel- 
lion, threatening  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Demooratio  party,  iu  power  for  the  first  lime  in  eighteen 
years,  proposes  not  to  stay  its  hand  until  every  vestige  of 
the  war  measures  has  been  wiped  out!  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  hue  confederacy  boasted — perhaps  I  would 
better  say  stated — that  fur  sixty  out  of  the  seventy-two 
years  preceding  the  outbi'eak  of  the  rebellion,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  the  South,  though  iu  a 
minority,  had,  by  combining  with  what  he  termed  the 
'anti-centralists'  in  the  North,  ruled  tlie  country  ;  and  in 
1866  the  same  gentleman  indicated  in  a  speech,  I  think 
before  the  I^egislature  of  Georgia,  that  by  a  return  to 
Congi'ess  the  South  might  repeat  the  experiment  with  the 
same  successful  result, 

"  I  read  that  speech  at  the  time,  but  I  little  thought  I 
should  live  to  see  so  near  a  fulfillment  of  its  baleful  pre- 
diction. I  see  here  to-day  two  great  measures  emanating, 
as  I  have  said,  not  from  a  committee  of  either  House,  but 
from  a  Democratic  caucus  in  which  the  Sonth  has  an 
overwhelming  majority,  two-thirds  in  the  House,  and  out 
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of  forty -two  senators  on  the  other  side  of  this  Charaber 
professing  the  Democratic  failb,  thirty'  are  from  the  South 

— twenty-three,  a  positive  nnd  pronounced  majority,  huviug 
themselves  been  participants  in  the  revuU  ugutnHt  Che 
Union  either  in  military  or  civil  btatioo.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  therefore  the  legislation  of  this  country  to-day.  ' 

and  fashioned  in  a  Democratic  caucus  where  the 
erutes  of  the  South  hold  the  majority,  is  the  realizatioa  of 
Mr.  Stephen's  prophecy.  Very  aiipropriatel^'  the  House 
under  that  control  and  the  Senate  under  that  coutrul, 
embodying  thus  the  entire  ]egi:>lutive  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, deriving  its  political  strength  from  the  South, 
elected  from  the  South^say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
Government,  elected  by  the  whule  people,  hut  elected  as 
a  Northern  man  ;  elected  on  Republican  principles,  elected 
in  opposition  to  the  party  that  controls  both  branches  of 
CoDgresfl  to-day — they  boldly  say,  *■  You  shall  not  exercise 
your  Constitutional  power  to  veto  a  bill.* 

"Some  gentleman  may  rise  and  say,  *  Do  you  call  it 
revolution  tu  put  an  amendment  on  an  appropriation 
bill?*  Of  course  not.  There  huve  been  a  great  many 
amendments  put  on  appiopriation  bills,  some  mischievous 
and  some  harmless;  but  I  call  it  the  audacity  of  revolu- 
tion for  any  senator  or  representative,  or  any  Oftucua  of 
senators  or  representatives,  to  get  together  and  say,  *  We 
will  have  this  legislation  or  we  will  stop  the  great  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.*  That  is  revolulionar}*.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  amount  to  revolution  ;  my  opinion  is  it 
will  not.  I  think  it  is  a  revolution  which  will  not  revolve. 
But  it  is  a  revolution  if  persisted  in,  and  if  not  persisted 
in,  it  innat  be  retreated  from  with  ignominy.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Congress  have  put  themselves  exactly  in 
thitt    position    to-day,   that    if  they  go  forward   in   the 
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anuounced  programme,  they  march  to  revolution.  1  think 
they  will,  in  the  end,  go  backward  into  ignomioioas 
retreat.  That  ia  my  judgment.  I  think  it  the  judgment 
of  all  who  observe  the  operation  of  general  principles  I 

"  The  extent  to  which  they  coDtrol  the  legislation  of 
the  country  is  worth  i)ointing  out.  In  round  numbers, 
the  Southern  people  are  about  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  Union.  I  am  not  pernutted  to  speak  of  the  organ- 
izKtion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  cati  refer  to 
that  of  the  last  House.  In  the  last  House  of  Representa.- 
tivesi  of  the  forty-two  standing  committees  the  South  had 
twenty-Gve.  I  am  not  blaming  the  honorable  S]ieaker  for 
it.  He  was  hedged  in  by  partisan  forces,  and  could  not 
avoid  it.  In  this  very  Senate,  out  of  thirty-four  standing 
committees  the  South  has  twcuty-two.  I  am  not  calling 
these  things  up  at  this  time  in  reproach  ;  I  am  only  show- 
ing wluit  an  admirable  prophet  was  the  vice-president  of 
the  late  Southern  confederacy,  how  entirely  true  all  his 
words  have  been,  and  how  he  has  lived  to  see  ihem 
realized. 

"I  do  not  profess  to  know,  Mr.  President,  least  of  all 
senators  on  this  floor,  certainly  as  little  us  any  senator 
on  this  floor,  do  1  profess  to  know,  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  do  when  these  bills  are  pre- 
sented to  hira  as  I  suppose  in  due  course  of  time  they 
will  be.  I  certainly  should  never  speak  a  word  of  disre- 
spect of  the  gentleman  holding  that  exalted  position,  and 
I  hope  I  should  not  speak  a  word  unbefitting  the  dignity 
of  the  office  of  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  But  as 
there  has  been  speculation  here  and  there  on  both  sides 
as  to  what  he  would  do,  I  should  expect  that  the  dead 
heroes  of  the  Union  would  rise  from  their  graves  sooner 
than  he  should  consent  to  be  intimidated  and  outraged  in 
his  proper  Constitutional  power  by  threata  like  these  I 
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^'  All  the  war  measures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  to  be 
wiped  out,  say  leading  Democrats  I  The  Bourbooa  of 
France  busied  themselves,  after  the  restoration,  in  remov- 
ing every  trace  of  Napoleon's  power  and  grandeur,  even 
chiseling  the  "N"  from  public  monuments  raiaed  to  per- 
petuate his  glory ;  but  the  dead  man's  hand  from  St.  He- 
lena reached  out  and  destroyed  them  in  their  pride  and  in 
their  fully.  Let  the  senators  on  the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber  remember — let  the  Democratic  party  North  and 
South  remember,  that  the  tomb  of  the  mart^Ted  President 
on  the  prairies  uf  IllinoiK  is  not  less  sacred  or  less  patent 
with  the  American  people  than  was  the  dust  of  Napoleon 
to  the  France  that  lie  loved  I  Though  dead,  the  Great 
President  speaketh. 

■•*  When  you  presetit  these  bills  with  these  threats  to  the 
living  President,  who  bore  the  commission  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  served  with  honor  in  the  Army  of  the  Union 
which  Lincoln  restored  and  preserved,  I  can  think  of  only 
one  appropriate  response  from  his  lips  or  his  pen : 

*'  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?" 

This  stormy  extra  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
did  not  adjourn  till  July  1,  1879.  Amid  its  exciting 
scones,  Mr.  Blaine  found  occasion  to  deliver  an  able  and 
lengthy  speech  upcm  the  ^juestion  of  "  National  sover- 
eig"ty,**  it  being  in  the  nature  of  a  defence  of  Daniel 
Webster's  views  upon  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
whicfi  Democratic  Senators,  among  them  Senator  Eaton 
of  Connecticut*  had  striven  to  prevent.  He  thoroughly 
exposed  the  Democratic  claim  that  Mr.  Webster  had  ever 
recanted  any  of  his  early  doctrines  respecting  the  nature 
of  our  Government,  or  had  ever  inclined  toward  tbo 
heresy  of  State  Rights,  aitd  he  quite  turned  the  tables  on 
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Mr  Eaton  by  showing  that  he  had  been  using  as  autbority 
for  hia  statemeuts  a  work  whose  author  was  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. 

It  was  in  this  year  of  1879  that  Mr.  Blaine  gave  to  the 
country  another  instance  of  liis  coolness  and  sagacity  as  a 
party  leader  in  circumventing  the  Democratic  plot  to  steal 
the  State  government  of  Maine  in  1879.  With  every  ad- 
vantage of  party  machinery,  they  began  the  high-handed 
operation  of  counting  out  the  legally  elected  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature.  The  outrage  was  so  flagrant 
that  the  Republicans  saw  no  resort  but  open,  armed  resist- 
LftDce.  Blaine  counseled  peace,  and  relied  on  the  ability 
of  his  friends,  who  had  nothing  but  right  on  their  side,  to 
arouse  a  public  sentiment  by  exposure  of  the  plot.  This 
exposure  came  with  telling  effect.  It  threw  the  enemy 
into  confusion,  and  entangled  them  in  a  web  of  contra- 
dictions from  which  there  was  no  rescue  except  by  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  final  arbitrament  gave  the 
Republicans  control  of  the  Halls  of  Legislation  and  assured 
them  their  status  and  their  riglits.  Thus  a  situation  pro- 
vocative of  blood  and  dangerous  to  civil  and  political 
rights  was  turned  into  one  of  peace  and  safety^  by  his 
judicious  management. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Forty -sixth  Congress 
opened  Dec.  1,  1879.  Mr.  Blaine  now  witnessed  the  tii- 
uniph  of  specie  resumption  to  which  he  had  contributed 
80  much  by  voice  and  pen,  and  the  President  made  the 
consummation  an  important  part  of  one  of  the  ablest 
messages  he  had  yet  delivered.  During  this  session  the 
Democrats  renewed  their  hostility  to  the  army  appropria- 
tions and  added  their  obnoxious  "rider"  prohibiting  the 
use  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  at  the 
polls.    The  bill  was  again  vetoed,  and  they  were  forced  to 
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modify  their  revolutionary  policy^  the  conutitutioDality  of 
tbtf  original  bills  which  they  sought  to  noilily  barxDg 
been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Biaiue  occupied  a  still  more 
comiDaiidiiig  place  as  Sennton  and  there  was  little  leg^la- 
tion  of  moment  which  did  not  bear  his  impress.  Oa  Jan, 
28,  1880,  he  delivered  an  impressive  and  scholarly  eulogy 
upon  Senator  Chandler.  It  took  rank  with  the  best  that 
was  said  upon  the  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  statesmen,  and  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion as  a  preseutment  of  Afr.  Blaine's  command  of  pathos 
and  ability  to  weigh  political  character. 


During  1879  there  had  been  a  remarkable  eiodua  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  South  which  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion  in  Congress  and  in  the  joarnals  of  the 
land.  A  general  sentiment  woia  awakened  in  their  favor, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  more 
liberal  treatment  of  them  in  matters  of  education,  con- 
tracts and  civil  rights.  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  vala&ble  con- 
tributur  to  the  literature  of  this  important  subject,  and 
his  articles  in  the  North  American  Remap,  begun  March, 
1880,  upon  tho  question  of  Ought  the  "  Negro  to  be  DisQ'an- 
chised^'and  "Ought  he  to  have  been  Enfmnchised,"  were 
among  the  ablest  of  a  series  published  in  that  magazine 
at  the  time,  the  other  contributoi's  being,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
Wftde  Hampton,  James  A.  Garfield,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Wendell  Hhillips,  Montgomery  Blair  and, 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  Mr.  Blaine  was  accorded  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  controversy.  His  concluding 
article  was  even  more  masterly  than  his  opening  one,  and 
its  logic  was  so  strong  and  comprehensive  as  to  bear 
down  like  an  irresistible  torrent  upon  all  that  bad  been 
set  up  by  his  opponents. 
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Mr.  Blaine  was  now  ending  the  end  of  bis  brilliant  and 
useful  aenatorial  career.  The  session  of  live  Forty-sixth 
Congress,  which  ended  June  16,  1880,  thrust  him  into  the 
excitement  of  the  Presidential  campaign — a  campaign 
which  be  bad  sought  to  enter  as  a  candidate,  but  which 
he  could  only  support  and  grace  as  u  lieutenant  in  the 
field  of  oratory.  However  it  was  not  to  be  barren  of  results 
for  him.  Garfield's  success  meant  the  premiership  for. 
Blaine.  { 

The  second  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  opened 
Dec.  6,  1880.  This  session  was  to  end  Mr.  BUine's  sena- 
torial career.  lie  was,  as  ever,  an  active  participant  in 
the  business  of  the  session,  and  signalized  his  cffoi*ts  by 
an  able  speech  in  reply  to  Senator  Beck  of  Kentuclcy,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  admission  of  foreign  built  ships  to 
American  register  free  of  duty,  and  took  high  ground  for 
the  encom-agement  of  American  sliip-building,  and  the 
revival  of  American  commerce  on  the  ocean.  This 
magnificent  speech  was  so  much  in  accord  with  what  had 
been  Mr.  Blaine's  general  policy  of  commercial  advance- 
ment, and  90  clearly  foreshaduwed  the  expansion  of  that 
policy  into  something  broader  and  more  Advantageous, 
that  any  history  of  his  political  career  must  be  imperfect 
without  it.  It  was  delivered  on  Jan.  27, 1881,  and  ran  as 
follows  :— 


**  Mr.  Peesidknt, — If  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  I 
would  be  glad  to  speak  very  briefly  on  the  various  points 
suggested  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck], 
who  has  just  closed  a  remarkable  speech.  I  should  not 
like  to  have  such  a  speech  as  he  has  delivered  go  out  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  unanswered  even  for  a 
single  day,  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  review  his  posi- 
tion, at  least  in  part.     I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to 
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apeak  without  preparatioUi  with  no  data  except  »uoh  m  I 
recall  from  meinoiy. 

'*The  tirut  obsorvation  I  desire  to  make  is  tbat  the 
honorable  senator  from  Kentuuky  frankly  adroiu  that  the 
policy  he  advocates  looks  Ut  a  permanent  dependence  of 
the  United  States  upon  England  for  ships.  The  only 
and  slight  attempt  that  the  senator  made  to  rebut  tlie 
conclusion  was  in  the  faint  hope  expressed  by  him  that 
the  repair-shops  which  would  spring  up  on  this  side  of 
the  water  might  develop  into  mnuhine-shops  and  ship- 
yards large  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  construct 
steam-vesaelb ;  but  throughout  the  entire  argument  of  the 
senator  he  went  upon  the  piesumptiun,  which  I  repeat  he 
dM  not  even  attempt  himself  to  rebut,  that  his  policy  pro- 
claimed a  permanent  dependence  of  this  country  upon 
England  for  a  merchant  marine.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stutes  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to 
approve  that  policy. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  the  past  twenty-fivo 
years — or  make  it  only  for  tlie  past  twenty  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  this  hour — the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  not  done  one  solitary  thing  to  up- 
hold the  navigation  interests  of  tlie  United  States.  Decay 
has  been  observed  going  steadily  on  from  year  to  year. 
The  great  march  forward  of  our  commercial  rival  of  old 
has  been  everywhere  recognized,  and  the  represontativea 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  sat  in  their  iwo 
houses  of  legislation  as  dumb  as  though  tJiey  could  not 
speak,  and  have  not  offered  aid  or  suggested  remedy. 
This  has  gone  on  until  now  the  hononible  senntor  from 
Kentucky  rises  in  his  seat  and  proposes  to  make  a  proc- 
lamation of  perpetual  future  dependence  upon  England 
for  such  shipping  as  we  may  require,  holding  up  to  as  as 
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niodela  Qermanyf  Italy,  and  the  other  European  countries 
that  are  as  absolutely  dependent  upon  Great  Britnin  for 
their  steamships  aa  the  District  of  Columbia  is  upon  Con- 
gress for  its  legislation. 

"  During  these  years,  in  which  Congress  has  not  stepped 
forward  to  do  one  thing  for  the  carrying-trade  of  tlie 
country,  for  all  that  vast  external  transportation  whose 
importance  the  senatorfrom  Kentucky  has  not  exaggerated 
but  has  strongly  depicted,  the  same  Congress  has  passed 
ninety-two  acts  in  aid  of  internal  transportation  by  rail, 
has  given  200,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands,  worth  to- 

>  4iay  a  thousand  million  dollars  iu  money,  and  has  added 
(70,000,000  in  cash,  and  yet,  I  repeat,  it  hns  scarcely  ex- 
tended the  aid  of  a  single  dollar  to  build  np  our  foreign 

Loommerce.  An  energetic  and  able  nuin*  who  found  a 
great  ocean  highway  unoccupied,  and  had  the  enterpnse 
to  put  American  vessels  of  the  best  constrncdon  and 
great  power  upon  it,  has  been  held  up  to  scorn  and  to  re- 
proach because  he  came  to  the  American  Congress  and 
said,  "If  you  will  do  for  this  enterprise  what  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  will  do,  I  will  give  you  a  great  line  of  steam- 
ships from  New  Vork  to  Rio  Janeiro."  Tlie  Emperor  of 
Brazil  had  said  to  this  enterprising  man,  "  My  Govern- 
ment will  pay  you  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  if 
you  will  establish  nnd  maintain  this  line  ;  "  and  New  Eng- 
land senators,  I  regret  to  say,  senators  who  represent  the 
protective  system  of  this  country,  remarked  with  quiet 
complacency,  "If  Brazil  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  line,  we 
need  not.*'  Brazil  naturally  enough  has  got  tired  paying 
all  and  we  paying  none.  Just  as  soon  as  it  was  found 
that  we  would  not  pay,  a  combination  of  English  ship- 
builders  said,  "  We  will  put  on  our  ships  and  run  that 

*JohD  Roach  of  New  York,  an  Iruhinan  bj  birtb,  long  a  ciUzeo  or  the 
Cuit^d  Statea;  a  man  of  rtiuarkable  abilUjr,  eoeryy  aud  iotegrity. 
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absolutely  free  of  duty,  we  shaU  be  still  more  iaconapetent 
to  do  it  next  year.  It  requires,  in  the  language  of  the 
trade,  a  great  "  plaut  "  to  build  steamsliipB.  It  requires  a 
large  inveHtment  of  moneyi  numerous  machiueshops  and 
powerful  machiuery.  If  in  additiou  to  wbat  has  been 
doue  abroad  to  butid  up  English  ship-yards  we  now  pour 
into  them  all  the  patronage  from  this  country,  I  should 
like  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  or  any  other 
senator  to  tell  me  exactly  at  whut  point  of  time  it  will 
come  to  pass  that  any  feeble  effort  on  this  side  will  begin 
to  compete  with  those  great  Britibh  ship-yards.  If  you 
abandon  ship-building  this  year  because  you  are  unable* 
you  will  be  far  more  unable  next  year,  you  will  be  still 
less  able  the  year  ensuing,  and  every  year  will  add  to  the 
monopoly  of  British  power  in  that  respect  and  to  the  ab- 
solute weakness  and  prostration  of  American  power  in 
competion.  But  the  frank  admission  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Kentucky  of  the  future  and  perpetual  depen- 
dence upon  England  removes  the  necessity  of  arguing 
that  point.     He  admits  it  with  all  its  damaging  force. 

"Mr.  President,  fas  est  ah  kosfe  doeeri.  Great  Britain 
has  been  our  great  coniraercial  rival.  How  has  she  suc- 
ceeded? Since  the  first  Cunard  steamship  sailed  into  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  now  about  forty  years  ago,  down  to  the  close 
of  1878,  Great  Britain  had  paid  from  her  treasury  to  aid 
her  steamship  lines  a  sum  exceeding  forty  million  pounds 
sterling — more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  American 
dollars.  She  began  this  policy  with  great  wisdom  at  the 
moment  she  foresaw  that  the  steam&hip  was  to  pla}'  so 
commanding  a  part  in  the  navigation  of  the  great  oceans. 
I  know  it  is  a  favorite  argument  with  those  who  occupy 
tiie  position  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  that 
Great  Britain  started  upon  the  plan  of  subsidizing  her  ocean 
lines^  and  followed  it  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  after- 
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the  delicate  ears  of  ray  friend  from  Kerjlucky— *l  will 
afford  aid  enough,  if  that  be  more  U)  W»  laato  ;  it  will 
give  help  enough,  in  conjunction  w^lb  the  saving  on 
the  construction  of  naval  vcbmIa,  i£cATTy  out  a  eomjire- 
hensive  scheme  for  the  revival  of  American  navigation. 

"  We  not  only  withhold  our  Ijfcds  from  any  aid  lo  the 
American  merchant  marine,  but  L^  Veep  up  the  shadow  nf 
a  shell  of  a  navy  on  the  modtj  ^xpenMVO  brwif  ponKiblc. 
Great  Britain  I  believe  never  A^d  more  than  Ihrnn  imvy- 
yards  for  all  her  vast  work  ofl  i^„\>iitrtioti»)n  and  tppAlf* 
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We  support  Dine  navy-yarda.    The  navy  of  Great  Britaia 

is  6fteen  times  us  large  really,  as  ours  is  nominally. 

"Mr.  President,  we  have  the  largest  ocean  frontage  of 
any  nation  on  the  globe.  We  frout  all  continents.  We 
border  tlie  two  great  oceans,  the  greatest  of  gulfs  ou  the 
South,  the  Artie  Sea  beyond  the  Straits  of  Behiing.  We 
are  necessarily  by  our  position  in  need  of  a  navy. 

"  The  honorable  aenator  from  Kentucky  has  apparently 
given  this  subject  wide  and  deep  attention,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  informed  at  his  own  convenience  how,  after  he 
has  brought  this  country  to  a  ntatc  of  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  Great  Britain  for  our  mercantile  marine,  he 
projioses  to  uphold  our  navy,  how  he  proposes  to  build 
the  vessels,  where  he  will  be  able  to  secure  his  ship-car- 
penters? I  do  not  speak  of  the  sailors ;  we  can  hire  them 
from  the  outside  world.  But  how  does  he  propose  to  re- 
tain among  our  people  the  art  of  building  ocean  going 
Hteamcrs  when  bis  policy  absolutely  transfers  the  whole 
of  the  business  at  once  to  Englisb  ship-yards? 

"  I  do  not  expect  this  Congress  to  do  any  thing.  I  am 
not  talking  with  the  slightest  hope  of  suoceBs.  But  I 
know  succeiis  will  come  sometime.  I  know  that  the 
scheme  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  even  if 
Congress  should  adopt  it,  would  disappoint  evei7body. 
It  would  disappoint  everybody  except  the  English  ship- 
builder. It  would  not  disappoint  him.  Yet  I  venture  to 
say  it  would  not  be  followed  as  the  honomble  senator 
thinks  by  large  Anierioan  investments  in  British  shipa. 

**Tt  opens  no  possible  temptation  to  a  man  desiring  to 
invest  in  navigation  to  say  to  him,  *'  You  may  go  abroad, 
to  England,  and  buy  a  vessel  and  bring  her  to  New  York 
and  we  will  allow  you  to  re^ster  her  at  the  custom-hou&e, 
and  you  may  float  the  Ajueriean  flag/* — "No,  I  thank 
you,*'  the  shrewd  invester  replies.    "If  I  do  that  1  shall 
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have  more  taxation  than  I  shall  have  in  Liverpool  or  Bris- 
tol. I  prefer  to  keep  the  registry  over  there,"  just  aa  the 
Williams  &  Guiou  line  does.  There  are  meu  in  New 
York  deriving  dividends  from  t!iat  line  just  as  there  are 
men  in  Philadelphia  deriving  dividends  from  the  Phila- 
delphia line  that  is  partly  made  up  of  British  vessels. 
The  very  moment  you  disconnect  the  idea  of  a  National 
marine  and  the  building  of  it  here,  the  very  moment  you 
put  it  down  on  the  simple  basis  of  doUai-s  and  cents,  re- 
gardless of  any  thing  American  in  it,  then  there  is  no 
temptation  whatever,  and  you  offer  no  extra  inducement 
by  saving  that  the  vessel  may  be  registered  here,  not  the 
slightest  in  the  world,  and  it  would  not  be  done.  When 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  holds  up  tlie  brilliant  prospect 
that  the  repair-shops  might  be  the  genu  of  a  future  ma- 
rine, he  abatulous,  in  effect  if  not  in  intention,  all  idea  of 
building  ships  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

"  This  subject,  Mr.  President,  never  can  be  considered 
and  decided  intelligently,  as  ultimately  it  must  be,  with- 
out taking  into  account  tlio  naval  establishment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time.  The  naval  establishment 
must  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
just  as  it  always  has  been,  just  as  it  always  ^fMlTtfrt-ftud 
where  you  have  no  mercantile  marine  out  of  which  to 
grow  a  navy,  you  will  have  no  navy.  Asl^ently  ns  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war  the  mai^me  States  of  this 
Union  were  able  to  provide,  in  thajf  great  struggle,  seven 
thousand  competent  oflGcers  of  tffo  various  grades  of  the 
volunteer  navy,  and  to  put  onj  the  deoks  of  the  block- 
ading fleet  seventy  thousand  Anjierican  sailors.  The  sena- 
tor from  Kentuuky  said,  and  I  tlbink  justly,  that  too  much 
had  been  made  or  attempted  Ito  be  niiido  out  of  the  fftct 
that  a  few  vessels  had  been  jLuUen  by  blockado-runnera 
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and  destroyed,  and  others  frightened  into  registry  abroad.; 
and  th:it  many  were  dating  the  downfall  of  the  Ainorican 
raercantUe  marine  from  that  cause.  That  was  indeed 
one  cause,  but  I  agree  with  the  senator  that  it  was  not  by 
any  meana  the  principal  cause.  I  agiee  with  him  that  it 
was  a  coincident  cause  merely. 

'*  Another  cause  was  set  in  operation  about  that  time 
of  which  the  commercial  world  at  least  has  taken  great 
heed.  Up  to  that  date  steam -vestiels  Lad  not  been  good 
freighters.  Tlie  side-wheel  steamer  that  did  business  be- 
tween this  country  and  Europe  was  uot  a  great  carrying- 
vessel  ;  she  required  too  much  coal ;  her  engine  took  up 
too  mucli  Hpace.  But  In  the  midst  of  our  war,  by  a  suc- 
^cession  of  inventions— partly  American  and  partly  British 
— there  was  a  complete  revolution  effected  in  ocean-going 
steamers,  and  that  revolution  can  best  be  described  by  stat- 
ing this  formula : — prior  to  that  date  a  vessel  of  3,000  tong 
on  a  voyage  of  given  length  had  to  make  2,200  tons  allow- 
ance for  coal  and  machinery,  and  only  800  tons  for  freight, 
while  now  it  is  precisely  reversed,  and  they  can  take  800 
tons  only  for  coal  and  machinery  and  2,200  tons  for 
freight.  Thia  is  the  revolution  of  which  Great  Britain 
has  had  the  advantage  and  it  is  often  confused  with  that 
oilier  cause  from  which  we  suffered  by  reason  of  the  war. 
But  the  senator  from  Kentucky  is  correct  in  stating  that 
the  destruction  of  the  vessels  during  the  civil  struggle, 
large  as  it  was  eatin^ted  at  the  time  and  grievous  sis  was 
tlio  calamity  to  iudivh^ials  and  to  the  country,  was  not 
the  great  principal  cause^'hich  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion from  sailing  vessels  ti  the  sleara-marine. 

*'The  carrying  capaeityl  of  an  ocean-going  steamer  is 
something  surprising  to  i*en  who  have  not  examined  it. 
The  first  steamer  of  the  jjphn  Roach  line,  so  called — and 
the  steamers  are  by  no  n^t^ans  as  large  as  those  of  the 
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Cunard  and  White  Star  lines  sailing  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York — the  very  first  steamer  that  sailed  from 
New  York  to  Rio,  besides  an  assorted  cargo,  which  in  a 
manifest  would  eeem  to  be  more  than  could  be  put  in  the 
hold  of  the  veasol,  carried  also  tweni3'  thousand  barrels 
of  flour.  It  seeras  almost  incredible  when  you  think  of 
the  freight-cars  which  that  cargo  would  require  if  curried 
by  rail.  The  freight  of  two  hundred  cars,  one  hundred 
barrels  to  the  car,  was  placed  in  the  hold  of  that  vessel. 
It  ia  in  this  respect  that  these  vessels  have  gained  so 
enormously  in  the  carrying-trade. 

"It  is  idle  to  fight  against  the  inventions  of  the  world  : 
is  is  idle  for  us  to  fold  onr  arms  and  suppose  that  wooden 
vessels  are  to  maintain  the  importance  they  have  hitherto 
held  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I  think  I  understand 
something  of  that  subject.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  from 
the  State  that  has  built  more  oce:in-gning  wooden  vessels 
than  all  the  i-est  of  this  Union  beside,  I  believe  With 
in  thirty  miles  of  my  own  ret*idence  is  a  towu  of  only 
ten  thousand  people  which  is  the  largest  wooden  ship- 
building place  on  the  globe  to-day.  While  the  days  of 
wooden  ships  are  by  no  means  over,  while  they  will  be  a 
great  and  needful  auxiliary  to  the  steamers  of  iron  and 
steel  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  ihe  world,  yet  it  is 
manifest^  is  indeed  already  proven,  that  the  great  high- 
ways of  international  commerce,  such  as  the  North  Athin- 
tic,  the  West  India  seas»  the  routes  from  our  Pacific  coast 
toSouth  America,  to  Asia  and  to  Australia,  will  be  occupied, 
and  occupied  almost  to  the  exclusio-i  of  sailing  vessels,  hy 
ocean  steamers.  The  people  of  the  United  States  ran  take 
a  great  part  in  that  race  ;  they  can  take  a  great  part  in  it 
whenever  they  make  up  their  mind  that  the  instrument- 
ality b^^  which  England  conquered  is  the  one  which  they 
must  use ;  they  can  take  it  whenever  they  make  up  their 
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mluiU  that  a  mercantile  mariue  aud  ii  navnl  esttibll&h- 
raent  must  grow  and  go  together  hund  in  hand,  and  that 
the  Cougresfi  of  the  United  States  is  derelict  hi  ita  duty 
if  it  passes  another  naval  appropriation  bill  without  ac- 
companying it  with  some  wise  and  forecasting  provifioa 
looking  also  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

''  What  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  was 
pleased  to  say  io  regard  to  the  protective  system  aud  its 
horrible  Crimea  I  have  no  time  to  answer.  The  unfortu- 
nate venture  which  was  made  in  the  late  camjmgin  on 
that  subject  had  its  origin  in  Kentucky  ;  aud  if  tlje  honor- 
able senator  is  merely  trying  to  gloss  over  the  remarkable 
blunder  that  somehow  or  other  crept  into  the  CiuL-innati 
platform  through  the  agency  of  a  brilliant  Kentuckian  I 
have  no  special  desii-e  to  reply  to  him,  I  concede  to  him, 
rather  I  think  he  will  concede  to  me,  that  politically  it 
was  a  blunder,  and  all  the  eOorts  of  the  distinguished 
military  hero  who  ran  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  get  back  to  the  protectiou  platform  (►nly  ended, 
in  making  that  wliich  was  before  serious  end  in  a  h 
farce. 

**  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  upholders  of  protection — 
and  the  election  showed  that  the  overwheluiing  public 
opinion  of  this  country  is  interested  in  keeping  up 
American  manufactures  against  foreign  manufudures — I 
say  to  them  that  Protection  cannot  bo  permanently  main- 
tained without  building  up  the  commercial  marine  of  Ihid 
country.  If  any  of  the  gibes  and  taunts  which  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  so  freely  distributed  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  country  in  liis  remarks  shall  come 
to  the  notice  of  and  sipall  arouse  the  men  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  protect>», 
ive  tariff^  to  tJie  nece^ity  uf  extending  the  strong  arm 
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the  Government  to  the  upbuilding  of  its  commercial 
marine,  then  those  gibes  and  taunts  will  not  have  been 
addresHcd  in  vain,  and  I  for  one  bhall  thank  the  honorable 
senator  from  Kentucky  for  that  portion  of  his  elaborate 
speech. . 

"Mr.  Beck.  ...  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  now* any 
of  the  political  suggestions  of  the  senator  from  Maine.  I 
approved  the  plank,  as  I  always  have  done,  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue.  Mr.  Watterson  was  right:  it  is  true,  honest, 
Democratic  doctrine.  In  1876,  when  the  convention  met 
at  St  Louis,  there  waa  a  plunk  in  the  Deniocmtic  plat- 
form stronger  and  more  earnest  than  that  inserted  at 
Cincinnati  in  1880,  an<1  we  carried  tlie  country  on  it,  al- 
though wo  were  cheated  out  of  the  Presidency.  .  .  .  Nor 
do  I  propose  to  interfere  wit!i  (he  coastwise  trade  of  the 
country,  which  is  to-day  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  we  have, 
and  is  a  monopoly  absolute^  so  inucli  so  that  the  shii>- 
builders  and  ship-owners  of  Maine  and  elscwheie,  all 
along  our  coasts  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Paciiic,  and  the 
Gulf,  can  charge  our  own  people  what  fcliey  please  with- 
out interference  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned. 
I  am  content  that  they  may  have  It,  and  sixty  per  cent, 
of  all  we  have  in  the  shipping  business  seems  to  me  to 
be  monopoly  enough ;  even  that  is  all  wi*ong  on  princi- 
ple. .  .  . 

Mr.  Blajne.  Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  mono|>oly 
of  the  coasting-trade  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States.  He  otiglit  to  know,  and  certainly  does  know,  tlmt 
the  United  States  has  been  industriously  engaged  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  in  breaking  down  tlie  coasting- 
trade.  When  the  United  States  paid  §70,000,000  in  con- 
structing a  railway  across  the  continent,  more  than  half 
of  the  acofit  of  the  c.«..tin^t«.d«  of  tlu.  «.untxv   w^ 
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taken  away,  and  the  railways  that  have  gone  .tlong  the 
ooaal  ttiid  up  and  down  in  various  directions  have  reduced 
tho  coa&ting-trade  of  this  country  to  a  minimum  as  com- 
pared  with  what  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
The  great  nest  of  commeree  which  the  honorable  senator 
tliinka  he  leaves  in  the  luonopoly  of  the  coabting-trade  baa 
been  removed  by  tho  railway  system  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  hug  built  up  with  a  subsidy 
ten  times  i\»  large  as  that  which  is  now  required  for  the 
revival  of  the  foroigu  carrying-trade. 

'*When  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  desires 
that  the  steamships  which  are  to  do  the  traffic  of  this 
country  shall  be  built  abroad,  he  forgets  an  important 
fact,   of    the   deepest    interest   to   the    luboririL  f 

America;  viz.,  that  if  you  build  a  ship  worth;  <», 

there  i*  Icsa  than  ^,000  of  mw  material  in  her,  while 
more  tlian  9495,000  is  paid  for  labor.  The  senator  from 
Kcniuuk)'  is  therefore  proposing  legislation  that  \iill  tiike 
thiii  fDormou«  employment  of  labor  to  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  and  expend  large  sums  in  foreign  ooantries 
that  should  be  paid  to  American  mechanics  at  homis.  He 
forgets  also  that  every  steamship  during  the  period  of  her 
service  gives  work  to  as  large  a  number  of  men  on  lUjore 
as  she  does  at  sea.  All  this  labor  the  honorable  senator 
proposes  Co  employ  on  the  other  side  of  the  o^eao.  For 
atlding  to  the  commercial  importance  and  the  ab^ 
r  British  marine,  we  can  safe)\  u 

s.    .         :         V       uoky  to  suggest  the  nn^t  eonii :  .» 

and  certain  plan* 

**Tbe  honorable  senator,  in  Xhe  early  part  o- 

marks«  in  maintaining  that  oar  shipowners  wc_ rdi- 

ca(tped  by  our  Xavigation  Law^  said  in  iUostralion  nf  his 
position  that  In  K  e 

horses*  a  man  Wv'^.^^»  --.v   ......„.,^,   ,   .v,.»   ;v.  ^.m*  i^tie 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  the  back  of  a  race-horso 
against  one  that  was  running  with  only  one  hundred  and 
ten.  Oh,  no,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  does  not  propose 
to  do  that  at  all  I  He  simply  proposes  to  withdraw  the 
American  horse  from  the  race.'* 

In  concluding  Mr.  Blniue'a  senatorial  career  the  student 
of  political  history  may  well  stand  amazed  at  tiie  amount 
of  work  he  accomplished  on  a  plain  far  above  that  occu- 
pied by  the  average  senator.  Scarcely  a  leading  question 
escaped  his  attention  and  on  all  he  touched  he  threw  a 
flood  of  learning  and  light.  In  its  distinction  his  career 
was  well  nigh  exceptional,  and  quite  so  if  we  consider 
that  it  was  comparatively  brief.  His  fame  kept  con- 
stantly advancing,  and  this  even  though  he  was  a  constant 
jobject  of  attack  by  enemies  who  envied  his  talents  and 
feared  his  abilities.  It  must  also  be  born©  in  mind  that 
this  part  of  Mr.  Blaine's  career  overlapi)ed  the  period  of 
his  presidential  aspirations,  when  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  ambitions  of  men  withiii  his  own  party  and  the  op- 
position of  cliques  and  rings  formed  in  the  interest  of 
political  competitors.  Yet  nothing  subtracted  from  Mr. 
Blaine's  fidelity  to  his  party  or  its  measures,  nothing 
dimmed  his  populai-ity  or  impaired  his  usefulness  as  a 
statesman.  He  grew  in  national  esteem,  adhered  to  his 
habits  of  thouglit  and  work,  rounded  out  his  active  politi- 
cal career  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  never  made  known  his 
aspirations  for  higher  place  or  had  never  suffered  disap- 
pointment at  the  hands  of  a  national  convention  of  his 
party. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  COXVESTJON  OF  1876. 


The  troubles  in  tho  South  and  the  almost  univerSl 
overlhrow  of  the  prevailing,  or  "  Carpetbag,"  Slate  gov-j 
emments,  ]ed  to  the  belief  that  the  presidential  campaigaj 
of  1876  would  bo  an  exceedingly  close  one.     The  Green- 
back party  bade  fair  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the] 
North,  and  a  source  of  weakness  to  both  parties.     It  waaj 
in   the   field   as   early   as   May  17th  with  its  nomiueos.] 
Grant  had  been  spoken  of  by  the  Republicans  for  a  tliird] 
term,  but  so  pronounced  was  the  sentiment  against  thiaj 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Republican  Statoj 
Convention  in  Pennsylvania  declared  that  a  third  term! 
for  President  would  be  against  the  *' unwritten  law  "  anc 
the  traditions.     His  name  was  not  presented  to  the  Repul 
licnn  Convention,  which  assembled  iu  Cmcinnati  ou  June 
14,  1876. 

We  have  already  enumerated  the  conditions  and  event 
which  pointed  to  James  G.  Blaine  as  the  coming  cnndi-] 
date  of  his  party  for  the  Presidency  in  1876.     His  popt^ 
larity  and  strength  with  the  masses  was  phenomenal 
His  reputation  as  a  Statesman  was  of  tho  highest  order 
Perhaps  he  was  too  independently  organized  to  attack] 
that  importance  to  party  discipline  and    to  the  use  of 
definite  machinery  which  is  not  \^ithout  its  effect,  and  snj 
sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  political  I 
conventions,   especially   those   of  a  national    type.     Yotj 
there  gathered  about  him  a  numerous  band  of  admiriii^ 
(622) 
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and  faithful  lieutenants*  who  had  been  active  in  all  the 
States  and  to  whom  he  might  well  entrust  liis  political 
fortunes.  As  sentiraent  ohystalized  within  the  Republi- 
can ranks  preparatory  to  the  National  Convention  of 
1876,  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Blaine  wnuld  have,  as  his 
strongest  opponents  in  the  Convention,  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
B.  H.  Bristow,  Roscoe  Conkling,  John  F.  Hartranft,  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  nearly  all  of  whom  claimed  to  have 
alid  State  delegations  at  their  back,  under  what  was 
cnown  as  the  "unit  rule"  of  voting,  that  is,  voting  the 
States  solidly,  where  a  majority  of  the  delegates  so 
willed,  instead  of  permitting  each  individual  delegate  to 

l^vote  his  preference.  With  all  this  array  of  strength  and 
iklent  against  him,  Mr.  Blaine  had  still  a  most  decided 
lead,  certainly  so  far  as  the  sentiment  of  his  party  waa 
concerned,  and  assuredly  so,  provided  the  delegates 
chosen  were  not  denied  the  right  to  give  individudl 
expression  of  their  choice. 

Thus  matters  shaped  up  until  a  short  time  before  the 
Convention,  when  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives began  to  give  its  investigation  a  turn  personal  to 
fr.  Blaine,  and  to  open   the  flood-gates  of  abuse  in  the 

'shape  of  the  *' Mulligan  Letters,"  and  the  inueudoes  and 
falsehoods  which  accompanied  them.  We  have  already 
seen  how  promptly  and  nianfully  Mr.  Blaine  met  all 
those  charges  and  how  fully  he  vindicated  himself  at  the 
bar  of  honest  public  opinion.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
served  the  purpose  of  changing  the  course  of  any  of  Mr. 
Bl^ne's  adherents,  so  prompt  and  complete  was  his 
refutation  of  them.  But  they  may  have  affected  what 
might  have  become  the  general  polity  of  the  Convention 
in  case  of  a  close  ballot.  Had  things  taken  such  shape  as 
that,  the  nomination  being  in  doubt,  Mr.  Blaine's  can- 
didacy should  have  resolved  itself  into  one  of  expediency, 
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unparalled  steadfastuess  with  which  they  htive  adhered  to 
me  in  my  hour  of  trial.  J.  G.  BbAiNE." 

The  Sixth  Naiional  Couventionof  the  Repuhlican  party 
opened  at  Cincinnati  on  June  34, 1870.  The  attendance 
was  greater  than  at  any  previons  National  Convention, 
and  the  excitement  ran  higher.  The  attendance  embraced 
the  most  noted  men  in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  there 
were  many  colored  represcntativea  from  the  South.  Ex- 
Governor  Morgan  called  the  Convention  to  order  in  an 
interesting  speech,  and  nominated  Hon.  Thoo.  M.  Pom- 
eroy,  of  N.  Y.,  as  temporary  chairman.  Hon.  Edward 
Mcpherson,  of  Penna.,  was  made  permanent  chairman. 
The  policy  of  Mr.  Blaine's  supporters  was  to  break  the 
*'  unit  rule>'*  as  it  was  known  that  there  were  many  Hlaiuo 
delegates  in  the  States  which  proposed  to  vole  their  dele- 
gations entire.  Tlie  chairman  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity which  presented  itself  to  decide  agiiinst  the  bind- 
ing force  of  the  "unit  rule,"  and  to  assert  the  liberty  of 
each  delegate  to  vote  as  he  pleased.  The  Convention 
sustained  this  ruling,  on  an  appeal. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention  the  platform  was 
adopted,  and  upon  a  call  of  States  the  nominations  were 
made.  TJiose  placed  in  nomination  were  Hon.  Marshall 
Jewell,  Conn.;  Oliver  P,  Morton,  Ind.;  Benjamin  H. 
Bristow,  Ky.;  Roscoe  Conkling,  N.  Y.;  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  O.;  Jno.  F.  Hartranft,  P.i.;  and  James  G.  Blaine, 
iMe.  The  most  thrilling  event  of  the  Convention  was  the 
nomination  of  Blaine  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  who 
carried  with  him,  for  the  moment,  friend  and  foe,  by  his 
fervid  eloquence.  As  he  walked  up  the  aisle,  tJie  Con- 
vention lost  itself  in  vociferous  cheers,  and  in  a  forest  of 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Time  and  again  the  waves 
of  sound  rolled  over  the  floor  of  the  Convention  and  up 
through    the  galleries,    to   be   returned — with  deafening 
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pie  of  tbe  United  States  have  the  industry  tc  make  the 
money  and  the  honesty  to  pay  it  over  just  as  fast  as  they 
make  it.  Tlie  Republicans  of  the  United  States  demand 
a  man  who  knows  that  i)rosperity  and  resumption  when 
they  come  must  come  together.  When  they  come  they 
will  come  hand  ia  hfind  ;  hnnd  in  hand  through  the 
golden  harvest-fields;  hand  in  hand  by  the  whirling  spin- 
dle and  tbe  turning  wheel ;  hand  in  hand  by  the  open 
furnace-doors,  hand  in  hand  by  tlie  flaming  forges,  bund 
in  hand  by  the  chimneys  filled  with  eager  fire  by  the 
hands  of  the  countless  sons  of  toil.  This  money  has  got 
to  be  dug  out  of  the  earth.  They  cannot  make  it  by  pass- 
ing resolutions  at  a  political  meeting.  The  Republicans 
of  the  United  States  want  ii  mun  who  knows  that  this 
Government  should  protect  every  citizen  at  home  and 
.abroad;  who  knowH  that  every  government  that  will  not 
defend  its  defenders  and  will  not  protect  its  protectors  ia 
a  disgrace  to  the  mass  of  the  world.  They  demand  a  man 
.who  believes  in  the  eterniil  separation  of  church  and  the 
■  schools.  They  (Icniarjd  a  tuan  whost*  political  reputation 
is  spotless  as  a  »tar,  but  thoy  do  not  demand  that  their 
candidate  sliall  have  a  cortiflcato  of  moral  character  signed 
by  a  Confederate  Conjfrens.  The  man  who  has  in  full 
habit  and  rounded  niciMure  all  of  these  splendid  qualifica- 
tions is  the  present  grand  and  gallant  ie:idcrof  the  Repub- 
lican party,  James  G.  Dlaino.  Our  country,  crowned 
with  the  vast  and  marvellous  achievements  of  its  first 
century,  asks  for  a  man  worthy  of  its  post,  prophetic  of  its 
future — asks  for  a  man  who  has  the  audacity  of  genius — 
asks  for  a  man  who  is  the  grandest  combinatinn  of  heart* 
conscience,  and  brains  beneath  the  fiag.  That  roan  is 
James  6.  Blaine.  For  the  Republican  host*  led  by  that 
intrepid  man*  there  can  he  no  defeat.  This  is  a  grand 
year — R  year  filled  with  the  recollections  of  the  Revolu- 
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}n ;  filled  wItL  proud  and  tender  momorieB  of  the  sacred 
Bist;  iilled  with  the  legends  of  liberty' ;  a  jenr  in  whieh 
je  sons  of  Freedom  will  dt-ink  from  tbo  fountains  of 
|ntbusiai!m :  a  year  in  vvliicb  tbo  people  call  for  a  man 
rho  hiia  preserved  in  Confess  what  our  soldiers  won 
jn  the  field;  a  year  in  which  wc  call  for  the  man  that. 
18  torn  from  the  throat  of  treason  the  tongue  of  slander ; 
man  that  has  snatched  the  mask  of  democracy  from  the 
hideous  face  of  rebulHoa  ;  a  man  who^  like  an  intellectual 
thlete.  stood  in  the  arena  of  debate,  challenged  all  comers, 
iid  who  up  to  this  moment  is  a  total  Htranger  to  defeat. 
i^ike  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  Q. 
Elaine  niiircbed  dnwu  the  balls  of  the  Amerii;an  Congress 
and  ihrew  bis  shining  iauccs  full  and  fair  against  the 
brazen  forehead  of  every  defaroer  of  his  country  and 
maligner  (if  its  honor.  For  the  Republican  party  to  desert 
hat  gallant  man  now  is  worse  than  if  an  army  should 
lesert  their  general  on  the  field  of  battle.  James  G, 
Uaine  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  the  bearer  of  ibe 
iicied  standard  of  the  Republic.  I  call  it  sacred  because 
Id  human  being  can  stand  beneath  its  folds  without 
Becoming  and  without  remaining  free.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention,  in  tfie  name  of  the  g^at  Republic — the  onlr 
lepublio  that  evor  existed  upon  this  earth — in  the  name 
aU  her  defenders  and  all  her  supporters ;  in  the  name 
If  all  her  soldiers  living,  in  the  name  of  all  her  soldten 
ho  died  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  ibe  name  nf  those 
~^hat  perished  in  the  skeleton  clutch  of  famine  at  Ander- 
sonvillo  >aod  Libb^ — whose  sufferings  he  so  eloquently 
remembers — fiiVnois  l^umiinates  for  the  next  President  of 
this  country  that  princflA  of  parliamentarians,  that  leader 
of  leaders,  James  G.  Blaik^ne." 

The  speech  was  foUo\jtved  by  a  tornado  of  applause,  in 
which  even  those  opposved  to  Mr.  Blaine's  nomioation 
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'spantaiieously  joined.  Carl  Schurz  came  to  Mr.  Ingereoll 
aud  coiigtatuluted  hiiu  upou  Ids  niasterl}'  efTort,  sayiug, 
**It  was  the  mobt  beautiful  speech  J  ever  heard."  **Seu- 
ator,"  replied  IngersKdl,  "I  could  not  have  made  that 
speech  for  another  man.  If  what  I  said  was  effective,  it 
was  because  I  meant  it.  Kvery  word  I  said  of  James  G. 
Blaino  was  true,  and  I  felt  it.'*  **  There  is  uo  difficulty," 
rejoined  Schurz^  "in  seeing  that  you  are  a  Blaine  man." 
Air.  IugersoIl*s  nomination  of  Blaine  was  ably  seconded  in 
speeches  by  Hon.  M.  Turner,  Ga.,  and  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Fry, 
Me. 

On  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  Convention  the  ballot- 
ing took  place  amid  intense  excitement.  The  vote  for 
Blaine,  upon  the  first  ballot,  exceeded  the  expectation  of 
his  friends.  It  rose  on  the  second  ballot  and  then  fluc- 
tuated till  the  break  came  in  the  sixth  ballot  when  it  rose 
to  308.  It  was  now  manifest  that  the  seventh  ballot  would 
be  effectual,  and  that  the  situation  would  be  Blaine 
ag:iinst  tlie  field.  He  made  steady  gains  on  this  last 
ballot  till  Indiana  xvas  called.  The  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation withdrew  the  name  of  Morton  and  cast  twenty 
votes  for  Hayes.  This  determined  the  character  of  the 
coalition  and  the  direction  of  the  break,  Hayes  received 
384  votes  as  against  351  for  Blaine,  and  was  declared  the 
nominee  of  the  convention. 

The  result  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Blaine  throughout  the  country.  He,  however,  took 
the  matter  philosophically,  at  once  gave  his  adhesion  to 
the  choice  of  the  party,  and  entered  the  campaign  as 
enthusiastically  as  if  his  a.spirations  had  not  met  with  a 
check.  He  visited  many  States  where  his  voice  was  heard 
in  eloquent  appeal  and  forcible  argument  for  his  party, 
and  he  was  all  the  more  admired  for  forgetfuluess  of  self 
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If  nnylhing  Mr.  Blaiue  did  bis  moat  effective  work  in 
the  Stale  of  Oliio  during  the  campaign.  It  was  the  home 
of  the  oandidnte,  nnd  the  spot  which  doniimded  the  best 
efforts  of  tlie  party  leaders.  He  was  greeted  everywhero 
with  large  aud  enthusiastic  audiences  aud  hia  canvass  was 
tpiite  like  ii  serieii  of  persuiial  ovations.  As  a  type  of  hiji 
efforts  we  reproduce  a  part  of  his  first  Ohio  speech,  deliv- 
ered at  Warren,  Sept.  24,  to  un  audieuce  of  10,000  people 
assembled  from  the  surrounding  country. 

*"  Now,*'  said  he,  "  I  have  something  to  say  of  Mr.  Til- 
den,  regarding  liis  position  cu  specie  payments.  After 
seeking  to  pUice  it  Deiiiocrutic  character  in  your  own  vicH\ 
he  immediately  begins  to  call  you  a  liar  and  other  conipH- 
menbary  names.  The  Democrats  say  the  Constitution 
forbids  the  payment  of  rebel  claims.  Now  the  Constitu- 
tion does  forget  the  payment  of  two  classes  of  claims. 
You  shall  not  make  any  appropriation  to  pay  the  rel 
debt,  nor  for  the  slaves  that  were  emaiici|rated.  TI 
Constitution  in  one  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
undoubtedly  says  that.  I  will  not  stop  to  argno  that, 
though  I  think  even  this  may  be  got  round,  but  I  will 
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Isnowledge  that  those  gateways  are  clnsed.  I  will  admit 
there  ia  no  danger  of  any  money  being  puid  for  the  rebel 
debt,  or  for  the  slaves  that  were  emancipated  But  in- 
side of  that,  gentlemen,  there  is  notiuiig  in  the  Conhlitu- 
tion  that  forbiils  the  payment  for  all  the  articles  that  were 
destroyed  down  South  during  the  war;  all  the  wild  de- 
struction that  followed  the  war  ;  all  the  houses,  the  fences, 
the  school-houses,  churches,  towns,  and  tlie  wheat  and  the 
corn,  and  the  bacon,  and  mules  and  horses,  the  railroads, 
bridges,  and  culverts,  and  a  thousand  and  one  nameless 
sources  of  loss  are  all  payable  to-day  if  you  can  get  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress  to  vote  the  money.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  to  prevent  it.  How  do  you  know  that  any 
of  them  are  going  to  be  paid?  They  have  very  nearly 
!200  bills  now  piled  up.  I  liave  seen  it  stated  at  140,  but 
it  is  very  nearly  200,  and  of  every  imaginable  thing.  For 
the  number  of  these  bills  you  have  the  testimony  of  Hon. 
AVm.  Lawrence,  a  careful,  painstaking,  industrious  man. 
lie  is  moderate  in  his  statements  and  has  carefully  exam- 
ijied,  and  from  his  experience — for  he  is  more  competent 
than  any  other  man  in  the  House^he  said  that  those  al- 
ready filed  would  involve  the  payment  of  from  four  to 
seven  hundred  million  dollars  from  the  national  treasury 
in  the  event  of  a  majority  of  the  House  voting  them. 
Well,  the  AVar  Claims  Committee  of  the  House  sat,  and, 
as  I  said,  Judge  Lawrence,  of  Bellefontaine,  was  chair- 
man, and  they  had  it  as  a  rule  that  a  man  must  fii'st  estab- 
lish his  loyalty  before  establishing  his  claim.  The  first 
thing  that  committee  did  when  the  Democrats  got  control 
of  it  was  to  strike  out  that  requirement  and  let  any  man 
put  in  his  claim  for  lf>sses  without  regard  to  the  question 
of  loyalty  at  all.  And  then  another  rule  which  certainly 
the  lawyers,  if  tliwe  be  any  doing  me  the  honor  to  listen 
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lawyers  agaiu — coufiruaing  the  judgmeut  obtained  against 
Neul  Dow,  of  the  13th  Mo.  rogimeut  in  Louisiana,  giving 
judgment  to  the  robel  against  Dow  personally  for  the 
sugar  seized  on  his  plantation  by  a  foraging  parly  from  his 
regiment.  They  were  out  foraging  and  seized  some  augur, 
and  the  man  sued  for  it.  And  Dow  said,  *^If  you  are  a 
loyal  man  we  will  give  you  a  receipt,  and  you  will  easily 
get  your  pay  for  it."  Now  the  sugar  waa  used  and  a 
large  part  of  it  sent  to  the  hospitals.  Dow  says,  **  If 
you  will  show  me  your  loyalty  I  will  give  you  a  receipt 
for  it,"  and  he  declined  to  do  it,  and  got  judgruent  in  a 
Louisiana  court.  The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Portland 
affirmed  that  judgment  and  ordered  execution  to  issue  for 
$1,750.  That  being  so,  I  say,  gentlemen,  will  it  not  ena- 
ble the  man  that  owned  the  field  at  Appomattox  to  collect 
ground-rent  from  Grant  for  the  occupancy  of  it  and  the 
destruction  of  the  fences  and  crops?  There  has  never 
been  bo  menacing  a  cloud  as  this  hanging  over  a  free  peo- 
ple. More  than  that,  this  decision  was  warmly  dissented 
from  by  Judge  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire.  Ho  was 
brought  up  in  the  true  faith,  but  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
ruled him  in  the  person  of  Clifford.  Clifford  is  an  in- 
grained, hungry  Democrat ;  double-dyed  and  twisted ; 
d\ed  in  the  wool  and  coarse  wool  at  that  [much  laughter], 
nnd,  in  my  judgment,  he  has  carried  that  case  for  eight 
yeure,  and  never  offf  red  that  decision  until  he  in  hjti  ig- 
norance believed  in  a  Democratic  triumph.  If  there 
shnuld  be  a  Democnitic  dreamer  here,  will  not  that  gen- 
tleman tell  nie  why  any  solitary  battallion  or  division  of 
the  army  in  the  Soutli  cannot  be  sued  for  every  article  of 
t  respass  ?     [  Laughter.] 


*•  Let  me  read  to  you  of  the  nature  of  the  case.     Kx- 
Gov^nor  Woud.  of  Vermont  «  «»n  of  ^  nur.  clmr»«U» 
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Counsel.  I  shall  apeak  from  tho  record  and  by  the 
record.  After  the  Republicau  victory  in  1800,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Adams,  then  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  sought  with  all  his  influence  to  de- 
prive the  countrj*  of  everything  that  Imd  been  gained  by 
the  struggle.  If  anything  had  been  settled  by  that  elec- 
tion, it  was  that  slavery  should  be  put  in  the  course  of 
extinction,  by  prohibiting  its  introduction  into  freo  terri- 
tory;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  the  Southern  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress began  their  threats  of  disunion,  Mr.  Adams*  knees 
smote  with  fear,  and  his  tongue  became  palsied  fur  any 
utterance  except  iu  supptsrt  of  slavery.  His  whole  course 
during  the  closing  session  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress, 
intervening  between  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  and  his  in- 
auguration, was  one  of  treason  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  desertion  frum  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  offered 
every  humiliating  concession  to  the  South,  agreed  to 
abandon  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  TeiTitories,  and, 
as  the  climax  of  degrading  and  dishouoriug  conditions, 
he  offered  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  render  the  abolition  of  slavery  impossi- 
ble so  long  as  a  single  slave  State  should  object.  The 
amendment  so  warmly  urged  by  Mr.  Adams  declared  in 
effect  that  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  any 
way  interfering  with  slavery  iu  the  States  should  ever 
be  even  so  much  as  proposed,  except  by  one  of  the  slave 
States,  and  should  not  be  adopted  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  every  slave  State.  When,  iu  1836,  Aj-kansaa  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  the  Union,  with  a  Constitution 
which  forever  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  touching 
slavery,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  e:laveholders,  John 
Quincy  .Adams  declared  such  a  provision  to  be  infamous 
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of  Mr.  Seward,  to  depreciate,  nnd  belittle*  and  dishonor 
the  grandest  Tiiau  that  had  sat  in  the  Presidential  clmir 
since  George  Washington, 

Mr.  Adams,  in  this  petty  and  paltry  course,  was  seeking 
an  ignoble  revenge  over  the  dead  patriot  who,  when 
living,  could  never  refer  to  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment which  Mr.  Adams  advocated  -without  a  thrill  of 
horror.  Mr.  Lincoln,  indeed,  often  declared  that  no  crisis 
of  the  war  was  so  terrible,  and  no  possible  issue  of  it  so 
destructive,  aa  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Adams  to  found 
the  continuance  of  the  Union  on  the  remorseless  and 
hopeless  and  eudlc»a  servitude  of  an  entire  race  of  men. 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  believe  that  God  would  permit  the 
perpetuity  of  a  Union  founded  on  such  atrocious  wrong 
and  crime.  In  view  of  Mr.  Adams'  course  toward  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  his  grave,  the  friends  of  Governor  Hayes 
will  estimate  his  criticism  of  that  honored  leader  and 
true  man  at  precisely  its  just  value.  But  for  the  lionor 
of  New  England,  I  desire  to  say  that  of  all  her  Represen- 
tatives, Mr.  Ailams  stood  alone,  I  think,  in  supporting 
this  infamous  proposition.  Every  other  Massachusetts 
Ilepresentative  wbs  opposed  to  it,  including  the  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  the  present  Republican  Governor  of 
that  State,  and  candidate  for  reelection  against  Mr. 
Adams.  Indeed,  from  all  New  England,  as  I  have  said, 
in  that  hour  of  supreme  trial,  no  other  Republican  proved 
false  to  her  priuuiples  and  her  teachings  save  only  he 
whose  inheritance  should  have  made  him  the  foremost  de- 
fender of  the  right.  And  after  Mr.  Adams  bad  made  this 
fearful  offer  of  tlie  eternal  permanem-e  of  slavery  to  the 
ranting  Demooratic  disunioui^ts  «if  the  South,  he  super- 
added to  it,  in  a  formal  speech,  the  intimation  that  if  it 
wus  not  acceptable  to  the  South,  he  might  himself  favor 
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duuncior.      And    now,   with  this  record,    Mr.    Adfti 
nunrallr  and  properly  sup:     ■     ''^  ■      -  '  -^     ^  ■ 
be  would  go  to  conciliate  • 
mar  Im  inforrvd  Crom  the  extent  to  which  be  wwt  wiUuig 
to  go  ill  1861.  when  he  w;*  '  '  '  ' 

heeU  of  ft  NatiooAl  Kepuhii 

lo  the  slavQ  interest  than  itd  extremcft  Sre-enting  advo- 
cate had  ever  demanded  in  CongPc*s*  Intiigirie,  if  yox 
can — ^tell  nie«  if  rou  wiD — one  possible  condition  ihi 
South  wotild  impose  on  the  lep&latioo  of  Conirrees  that 
Mr.  Adams  wnnld  not  ^• 

tion  the  reM  Demoer^.,    -... ~~  -..^'-   ^.,„l..*i 

would  not  ^Udlr  ronc^le^  Wonld  he  hexitate  at  any- 
thing a  *'v  -  'h"  would  demand?  Would  he  in- 
ler;^'—  1'^-  •  ....;.>-•  f>..i  r.nvroeni  ufflny  amount 
oi"  in  all  sincerity,  tver 
eater  a  wvni  a^iunst  takmg  tbe  :  ^^  from  the 

^^>,.«^i  ^hoM  hopeless au«i  muit;^-.  ■...^lavement  he 

fc*  .Lted?     When   MiiBwaffbuscttg   forgeU    the 

Kc*  I  t«achings  oX  John  Quiocy  Adams,  she  will 

♦!<»•-:      1^   <  M  G  \v^''T\.i''  cf  the  pion^^    "  '   '   nwealth. 

IliA..    ^K.l  ;   ^:    t  ...•  v  :.•  time  and  .  .   persou- 

4litk(fc.  If  I  hail.  I  m^t  madiiy  indulge  myself  at  Mr. 
A^AOM*  f«p»%»ft^    The  perwual  ai  -  ip  at 

XVaahingtou,,  in  |^|,  laras  hosy  wt;  ame. 

and  kl  was  eurrrtitly  caud  that  he  obtained  the  mission  to 
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nation  of  either.  Still  less  do  I  desire  tu  rehearse  tbe 
assumed  belief  in  certain  quarterst  that  Mr.  Adams* 
caudidacy  of  the  Democratic  party  was  the  result  of  a 
regular  bargain  between  him  and  Mr.  Tilden,  in  which 
Mr.  Adams  agreed  to  give  the  respectability  of  his  name 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  Mt.  Tilden  agieed,  if 
elected,  to  make  Mr.  Adams  his  Secretary  of  Suto.  I 
have  no  taste  for  Buch  gossip,  and  I  only  refer  to  its  cur- 
rency, that  Mr.  Adams  may  be  reminded  that  he  lives  in 
a  political  house  contiiiniiig  a  great  deal  of  glass,  and  that 
he  may  not  with  impunity  throw  stuucs  at  his  neighbors 
nor  loosely  indulge  in  railing  accusations  against  those 
Jvrho  conscientiously  maintain  as  high  a  standard  of  honor 
las  he  preaches  himself*  and  higher  perhaps  than  he  has 
already  practised.** 


CHAPTER  XV, 


TITB   CONVKNTIOK  OF    1880. 


The  general  effect  of  President  Hayes*  ndm'  «n 

Lttd  been  to  strengthen  a  growing  independent   luI 

in  the  Hepuldican  party.  Yet  tliis  had  not  operated  so  as 
to  materially  subtract  from  tlie  strength  or  popularity  of 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  party.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  have  contributed  to  the  haidening  of  party  tinea  in 
suDie  localities,  as  it  certainly  did  to  a  firmer  control  hy 
leaders,  who  found  themselves  M'ith  an  opporttinity  in 
hand. 

Long  before  the  date  of  the  National  convention  th& 
Republican  party  became  the  victim  of  two  forces,  each 
exceedingly  active  and  aggressive.  The  one  inclined  to 
ft  rc-nowination  of  GeueraJ  Grant,  whose  popularity  tbej 
would  turn  to  account  and  with  whose  strength  they 
^would  counterbalance  the,  to  them,  many  weaknesses  of 
10  Hayes  administnition.  They  were  confident  Umt 
Jeneral  Grant,  who  had  just  returned  from  hia  **  Tour 
iround  the  World,"  had  such  a  hold  on  the  aSections 
if  his  countrymen  as  to  warrant  the  risk  of  his  caudidaoy 
for  n  third,  though  not  consecutive,  term. 

The  other  force  was  that  which  represented  an  ei)ual 
stalwartism,  and  naturally  chryst«lized  about  Mr.  BUine. 
It  found  its  food  in  admiration  for  the  man,  in  4i  desire 
to  retrieve  the  defeat  at  Cincinnati  by  a  success  at  Chi- 
cago, in  antagonism  to  the  third  term  idea,  and  in  Uto 
(542) 
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faith  that  BUine  would  prove  a  winning  candidate  and 
an  ideal  President. 

As  these  forces  organized  and  solidified  preparatory  to 
'the  convention,  it  was  seen  that  a  gigantic  struggle  ini- 
pended.  Tlie  Grant  force  was  liandled  most  dexterously 
and  determinedly  thi'oughout.  The  Blaine  force,  trusting 
more  to  the  popular  spirit,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  sponta- 
neity, postponed  its  exhibions  of  skill  till  the  time  of  the 
convention.  Perhaps  its  most  direct,  certainly  best  or- 
ganized, show  of  strength  was  in  the  anti-Grant  ujass- 
meetingheld  at  Chicago,  on  the  eve  of  tlie  convention,  at 
which  the  most  radical  utterances  were  loudly  npplanilod, 
**  boss  rule  "  was  bitterly  denounced,  and  the  idea  of  a 
third  term  utterly  repudiated.  If  applause  for  a  favorite 
meant  anything,  the  Blaine  force  was  certainly  given  an 
impetus,  on  that  occasion,  which  might  well  render  it  irre- 
sistible. 

Tiie  interests  of  General  Grant  fell  to  the  keeping  of 
three  leaders  in  three  great  States — Senators  Roscoe 
Oonkling  of  New  York,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ijiigan  of  Illinois,  Their  alliance  was  firm  and  aggres- 
sive, and  their  knowledge  of  political  methods  perfect. 
They  had  secured  the  instructions  of  their  respective 
State  conventions  for  Grant,  though  not  without  protest, 
and  with  the  intention  to  apply  the  "unit  rule,'*  wliich 
the  Cincinnati  convention  had  cast  aside. 

The  convention  assembled  in  the  Auditorium  at  Chi- 
cago on  June  5,  1880.  Excitement  ran  high,  and  the  con- 
vention was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Republican  party,  involving  as  it  did  so 
many  mooted  questions  of  nn-tbod  and  polity,  which 
could  only  be  settled  after  a  severe  struggle.  The  Grant 
forces  were  thoroughly  cfimmitttid  to  the  **  unit  rule"  as 
their  oulv  haoe.     Th^  Blame  Sor^  ,n.l  th«  fnnsP,  nf  th« 
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fiftUl,  wc.rft  ftpposed  to  it^us  their  only  hofie.  The  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  met  al  the  Palmor  Uotise  prior 
to  the  opening  of  tb»  convention.  Senntor  Cameron  was 
chairman,  and  be  anuouuccd  his  intention  of  atlhering  Ik 
the  "unit  rule/'  A  majority  of  the  committee  was 
against  him,  but  Mr.  Cameron,  b^"  hit»  rulings,  thwarteii 
their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  tlesigrmte  u 
temporary  chuirman  of  the  convention.  The  eomniitttie 
then  thrpatened  to  remove  Mr.  Cameron  from  the  chair- 
uianship,  but  tliis  radical  measure  waa  happily  rendered 
iitmec^^saty  by  an  agreement  that  lion,  Geo.  F.  Hoar  be 
named  as  Chairman  of  the  Convention,  and  tliatthe  qnes- 
tion  of  enforcing  the  "unit  rule**  be  postponed  until  after 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  was  in,  whc 
it  oould  be  eettlod  in  a  regular  way  and  in  fuU  uonventioi  _ 
This  plan  of  settlement  was  proposed  by  Chester  A. 
Artliur  of  New  York,  who  was  afterward  nom^inated  for 
Vice-President. 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  Senator  Hoar  was  made 
temporary  chairman,  and  afterward  permanent  chairman 
of  the  convention.  Two  days  were  consumed  in  getting 
the  convention  into  working  shape,  such  was  the  ftmount 
of  friction  between  the  contending  parties  and  so  anxious 
was  each  for  vantage  ground.  On  the  third  day,  Mr. 
Conkling  moved  that  each  delegate  pledge  himself  to  sup- 
port the  nominee  of  the  convention.  This  motion  was 
carried  almost  unanimously,  only  a  few  delegates  from 
West  Virginia  voting  in  the  negative.  Mr.  ConkJing  im- 
mediately moved  that  they  be  expelled.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  heated  debate,  which  was  terminated  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  motion  by  Mr.  Conkling,  at  the  pacific  siig. 
gestion  of  Mr.  Garfield.  In  the  evening  aspiiited  debate 
arose  over  the  admission   of  the  Alabama  «'  n.  in 

which   the  point  involved  waa  the  right  of  I't^  .v  ^.i,;.aioa 
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by  districta  or  by  States.  The  vote  stood  449  for  district 
represeutatiou,  aud  306  against.  Tliis  settled  the  fato  of 
the  *^uuit  rule"  in  the  couveution,  and  was  a  deci:jive 
defeat  for  the  Grant  forces. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  convention  found  the  delegates 
weary  by  reason  of  the  long  continued  excitement.  They, 

r  however,  received  the  report  of  the  conjmittee  on  RuU's 
which  disapproved  of  the  unit  system.  The  platform  was 
also  reported  and  adopted.  The  evening  session  was  de- 
voted to  placing  candidates  in  nomination.  Mr.  James 
F.  Joy,  of  Michigan,  placed  the  name  of  James  G.  Blaino 
in  nomination,  in  a  speech  which  fell  far  beluw  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Pixley  of  California 
and  Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine.  Mr.  E.  F.  Drake,  of  Minnesota, 
presented  the  name  of  Mr.  Windom,  of  that  Slate.  Suu- 
ator  Conkling  presented  the  name  of  General  Grants  in  an 
eloquent  address,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bradley,  of 
Kentucky.  General  Garfield  presented  the  name  of  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Billings  presented  tl>e 
name  of  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Caasidy  of 
Wisconsin  presented  the  name  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne, 
of  Illinois. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  Convention  Hall  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  an  audience  whose  sympathies 
were  ready  to  run  riot  at  mention  of  the  names  of  favor- 

L-ites.  Ten  ballots  were  cast  during  the  day.  The  Grant 
strength  wavered  between  303  and  808.  The  Blaine 
strength  fluctuated  from  280  to  284.  The  balloting  was 
continued  duping  the  evening,  and  so  on,  until  the  thirty- 
sixth,  and  decisive  one,  no  material  change  being  per- 
ceptible until  the  thirty-fourth,  when  Garfield  received 
seventeen  votes. 

The  impossibility  of  nominating  any  one  of  the  rcgulnr 
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Lgaiii  Blaine  accepted  the  retsult  philosopliically,  gave 
his  adhesion  cheerfully  to  the  Gnrfield  nomination,  and 
appeared  iu  the  campaign  as  one  of  tbe  ablest  advocates 
of  his  party's  principles.  Wherever  he  appeared  he 
awakened  enthusiusui,  and  lihi  effurt^  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  which  crowned  the  campaign.  In  that  lie 
made  the  nominntion  of  Garfield  possible,  in  that  bis  per- 
sitnal  popularity  was  largely  ti-ansferred  to  Garfield,  in 
that  he  had  contributed  the  weight  of  his  ability  to  Gar- 
field's election,  it  was  but  political  justice  that  he  should 
have  as  a  reward  the  part  of  confidential  advisor  iu  t!io 
Garfield  administration.  This  came  about  in  due  time, 
much  to  the  delight  of  hit$  supporters,  and  with  the  effect 
of  reconciling  tliem  to  the  disappointment  of  the  National 
Convention.  They  felt  as  if  Garfield's  triumph  was  in  a 
sense  their  own,  and  that  their  views  would  be  given 
shape  in  the  administration  almost  as  effectually  as  if 
their  personal  wi&hcs  had  borne  direct  fruits.  Moreover, 
they  felt  that  the  hour  of  tnumph  for  their  favorite  could 
not  be  delayed  beyond  another  convention.  A  quietus 
bad  been  given  to  third  termism  and  to  many  of  the  dog- 
mas which  bad  interfered  with  their  wishes,  and  time  would 
reveal  such  a  sentiment  as  must  be  respected  if  merit  was 
to  have  its  due  and  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  party 
were  to  be  peipetuated. 

Mr.  Blaine  had  by  1880  reached  a  period  in  his  brilliant 
career  which,  in  a  personal  and  political  sense,  might  well  have 
causetl  him  to  hesitate  about  taking  a  new  departure.  He 
had  risen  so  rapidly  in  the  Senate,  had  so  broadened  his  pow- 
ers iu  the  fields  of  legislation,  had  fuuud  hia  work  so  conge- 
nial and  inspiring,  as  to  make  it  altogether  desirable  for  him 
to  round  out  and  jierfect  a  career  in  the  upper  House.  He 
was  there  amid  the  dignity  and  ci>n^rvatliim  of  the  nation, 
fnlW  «.th...n«.l  in  th«  «..^  of  friend  and  e««^^L  &r 
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In  making  up  his  cabinet  and  with  deference  to  all  the 
political  coiKUtionb,  President  Garfield  could  hardly  refuse 
Lto  select  Mr.  Blaitie  as  his  confidential  advisor.  He 
Fftccordingly  appointed  an  interview  in  Waishington  on 
Nov.  24,  1880t  and  tendered  the  Depiirtiucut  of  Slate  lo 
Mr.  Blaine.  Acceptance  was  deferred  until  Mr.  Blaine 
became  better  acquainted  with  the  sentiment  such  an 
offer  was  sure  to  evoke.  In  December  the  fact  of  the 
tender  became  public  and  began  to  draw  most  favorable 
discussions.  Thia  induced  Mr.  Blaine  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered honor,  and  on  Dee.  20,  1880,  he  addressed  Garfield 
thuB : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20, 1880. 

My  Deab  Gaefield: — Your  generous  invitation  to 
enter  your  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  has  been  under 
consideration  for  more  than  three  weeks.  The  thought 
had  really  never  occurred  to  my  mind  until  at  our  late 
conference  you  presented  it  with  such  cogent  arguments 
in  its  favor  and  with  such  warmth  of  personal  fi'iendship 
in  aid  of  your  kind  ofifer. 

I  know  that  an  early  answer  is  desirable,  and  I  have 
waited  only  long  enough  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  to  make  up  my  mind  definitely  and  con- 
clusively. I  now  say  to  you,  in  the  same  cordial  spirit  in 
which  you  have  invited  me,  that  I  accept  the  position. 
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heart  goes  with  my  heafL,  and  that  I  carry  to  you  not  only 
political  support  but  personal  autl  devoted  friendship.  I 
can  but  regard  it  as  aomewbat  reinai'kuble  that  two  men 
of  the  same  age,  entering  Congi'oss  at  the  same  time* 
influenced  by  the  same  aims  and  cherishing  the  same  ambi- 
tious, should  never,  for  a  single  moment  in  eighteen  years 
of  close  intimacy,  have  had  a  misunderstanding  or  a  cool-, 
ness,  and  that  our  fneuchship  has  steadily  grown  with  oar^ 
growth  and  strengthened  with  our  strength. 

It  is  this  fact  which  lias  led  me  to  the  conclusion  embod- 
ied in  this  letter  ;  fur  Iiowever  mueli,  my  dear  Garfield,  I 
might  admire  you  as  a  statesman,  I  would  not  enter  your 
cabinet  if  I  did  not  believe  in  you  as  a  man  and  love  you 
as  a  friend. 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

This  was  Mr.  Blaine's  acceptance*  this  his  pledge  of 
fidelity.  Hardly  anything  could  have  been  more  in  accord 
with  hia  own  exalted  views  nor  more  pleasing  to  the 
nation.  Having  entered  his  solemii  compact,  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  senate  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Garfield 
Cabinet,  March  4,  1881.  The  Cabinet  consisted  nf  James 
G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State ;  William  Windom,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Wayne  McVeagh,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War:  Wm.  H. 
Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Samuel  L.  Kirlcwood,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  Thomas  L.  James,  Postmaster 
General. 

The  Cabinet  was  regarded  us  strong,  and  the  govern. 
ment  seemed  to  respond  to  the  new  hands  at  the  helm. 
It  was  felt  that  the  easy  going  policy  of  President  Hayes 
would  soon  be  replaced  by  something  calculated  to  inspire 
greater  confidence  and  contribute  more  to  national  dig- 
nity.    The  change  was  most  agreeable,  and  visions  were 
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for  Grant,  and  led  the  Blaine  delegates  from  thnt  Sut« 
while  Blaiiie  was  in  the  Beld,  and  wheu  withdniwu  weut 
to  Garfield.  Seuator  ConkUug  dow  sought  to  continu  liis 
friends,  aud  hold  back  his  enemy  from  coufirnmtioii ;  but 
the^  tactics  induced  GarGeld  to  withdraw  the  noiniua* 
tion  of  Conkling's  fnends,  aud  in  this  way  Judge  Robert- 
son's name  was  aluue  presented  for  a  lime.  Against  thi» 
course  Vice-President  Artimr  and  Senators  CoJikliug  aud 
Piatt  remonstrated  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  but  he 
*reroiunc:d  firm.  Seuator  Conkliug,  under  the  plcu  of  "tho 
privilege  of  the  Senate,"— a  courtesy  and  custom  wliich 
leaves  to  the  Senators  of  a  State  the  right  to  say  who 
shall  be  confirmed  or  rejected  from  their  respective  States* 
if  of  the  same  party — now  sought  to  defeat  Kobcttsou. 
Tn  this  battle  he  hnd  arrnyed  against  him  the  iiilUicnce  of 
his  groat  rival,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  it  is  presumed  the  whole 
power  of  the  administration.  Ho  lost,  aud  the  morning 
following  tlie  secret  vote.  May  17th,  1S81,  his  own  und 
the  resignation  of  Senator  Piatt  were  read.  Thcso  reiiig- 
nations  caused  great  excitement  throughout  tlio  entire 
country.  They  were  prepared  without  uonsultatiitn  with 
any  one— even  Vice-Pre>ident  Arthur,  the  ihlinialc  fiieud 
of  both,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  moveruont  \iniit  tho 
letters  were  opened  at  tho  chair  where  he  prenidod. 
Logan  and  Cameron —Conkling's  colleagues  in  tlie  gieat 
Chicago  battle— were  e»iunliy  unadvised.  Tho  retiigna- 
tions  were  forwarded  to  Gov.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  who, 
by  all  permissible  delays,  sought  to  have  them  reconwd- 
ered  and  withdrawn,  but  both  Senators  were  finu,  llie 
Senate  confirmed  Jurlge  Robertson  for  Collftctor,  iind 
General  Merntt  as  Consul-General  iit  I-rmdon,  May  IXth, 
President  Garfield  having  wisely  renewed  the  Ctinkling 
list  of  appointees,  most  of  wliom  declined  under  the 
changed  condition  of  uflTairs. 
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wer  Treaty  uf  1850  a  ftixioial  »{*tvi'm(»nt  wUh  Urrul  UvIIaIh 
Oh  this  subject,  Socmtury  IMiii'  '.  luriiliHt  '  Mt^ 

ramium  lo  the  I'owor*  by  «  i«  ,    -iiottal  U>t  m*. 

gtitioti  uf  all  provituoDfl  of  tbul  Ci>iivuiitKiti  whiub  v^vcv  ihtl 
iit  ace^^nt  with  the  giitiiAiittrrt  iind  priNiN<^im  ooviMtniitml 
for  ill  tlio  ODtnpuot  Willi  lltu  i'oluiiibiuii  Ui'pulilu>i  In  hU 
Stale  paper,  the  modt'olnburute  of  the  noiitfa  rovwivliin  hit 
Bignutuio  as  SocroUiry  of  Statu,  Mr.  IUmIiii^  piihlniiiitit  ihul 
the  oporiUiou  uf  tho  rhiytoti-Uutwur  Trout)'  piauth>tilly 
conceded  to  Grent  llritniu  lltu  uuiitrnl  uf  iiny  uaiihI  wltlnh 
might  bo  cutistnictcd  iti  Iho  (MlhiiiUM,  nn  thut  tVnviU'  WM 
retiuired  by  ita  iiiHulur  pottitiuii  niid  oolniilul  puttufciNHJititH  t*i 
niuiiitaiik  a  riiivul  oHtabliHhmoul  with  whioh  thu  t'lddid 
SUitoi<t  uouhl  not  auinpolC5.  Ai  thr  AiiHM'timii  (idViiihiiiMlii 
liad  bound  itself  by  Itit  ongnfi^nmotitpi  lit  tito  (^l(i)lr>ii  lliilw'ar 
Treaty  not  to  light  In  thu  UiIiiiium,  nut  In  fmlll'v  ihv 
mouths  of  any  n^aturway  that  tu\^Ut  b<i  ouiutruutod  tha 
Secictury  argued  that  if  any  Ktrum{hi  fur  ihit  onhlrul  uf 
the  cunal  won;  to  uriiie  I''ti^luiid  would  h«vo  iiti  iidvaiihiKft 
at  the  outlet  wbich  wuub]  provo  di^cUive.  **Th«  trvtil)  , 
he  remarkodi  **  vxi\nuiau'\»  thU  f*"  u 

fiiiigle  re^ment  of  truofrti  lo  proi' 
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absence  of  treaty  law,  the  Panama  Caoal,  na  Mr*  Bltuuo 
sttid,  uuder  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  would  Uo  sur- 
reodered,  if  Dot  iu  fbrm  yet  ia  effect,  to  the  ooiitrol  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  Secretary  Blaiiie*s  instructions  to  Mr.  James  Kus^el 
Kowell,  Minister  to  England,  is  the  foUovriug  summary  of 
the  changes  in  the  Clayton-BulwerTi-eaiy  of  1650.  neces- 
sary to  meet  tho  views  of  llie  United  States  Gaverumei.t : 

**  First  Every  part  of  the  treaty  which  forhidu  the 
United  States  fortifying  the  canal,  and  holding  the  pollti- 
cftl  control  of  it  iu  conjunction  with  the  couutiy  in  which 
it  IS  located  to  be  cancelled. 

**  Second.  Eveiy  part  of  the  treaty  in  which  Groat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  agree  to  make  uo  aci^uiM- 
tion  of  territory  in  Central  America  to  remain  in  full 
force." 

The  admirable  and  forcible  cliain  of  reasoning  by  which 
Mr.  Blaine  led  to  these  concluniions  forced  the  English 
newApapers  to  admit  that  he  had  made  out  a  good  ciuiQ 
upon  British  precedents,  and  that  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  control  the  Panama  Canal  was  strougur,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  control  greater,  than  the  rigitt  and 
necessity  of  England  to  control  the  Suez  Canal. 

As  to  the  projected  action  of  the  United  States  iu  re- 
lation to  the  difficulties  between  Chili  and  Peru,  it  may 
he  said  in  brief  that  their  war  virtually  ended  with  tbe 
capture  of  Lima,  on  Jan.  17,  1881.  Periolit,  the  Presi- 
dent, had  succeeded  in  rallying  a  few  followers  in  the 
north,  and  Calderoo,  assuming  the  provisional  Presidency^ 
had  convoked  a  Congress  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima.  The 
State  Department  mode  strenuous  exertions  to  bring  about 
the  conclusion  of  an  early  peace  between  Chili  and  the 
two  prostrate  States  which  had  been  crushed  in  war. 
The  influence  of  the  Government  was  brought  to  $ear 
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upon  vtctorioua  Chili  in  the  iotercst  of  peace  and  niag- 
DHiiiinity  ;  but  owing  to  an  imfortuiiatc  uiisiipprehensinn 
of  Mr.  Uluiue^s  instructions,  the  United  Stites  MiuistiTS 
did  not  promote  the  ends  of  peace.  Speciiil  envoys  were 
Hccurdiiigly  sent  t<]  South  America  accredited  tu  the  three 
Governments  with  geueiat  instructions  which  shuuld  en- 
able them  to  bring  those  belligerent  Powers  into  fiiendly 
relations.  These  envoys  were  Mr.  Trescot  and  Mr.  Walk- 
er Blaiue,  and  their  mission  was  to  perform  a  most  deli- 
cute  and  important  diplomatic  duty  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  After  they  had  set  out  from  New  York  Mr. 
Blaine  resigned,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  reversed  the 
diplomatic  policy  with  such  precipitate  haste  that  the 
envoys  on  arriving  at  their  destination  were  informed  by 
the  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  their  instruc- 
tions had  been  cuunterinanded  and  that  their  mission  was 
an  idle  farce.  By  this  extraordinary  reverial  of  diplomat- 
ic methods  and  purposes  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  the  South  American  coast  was  re- 
duced to  so  low  a  point  as  to  become  insignificant.  Mr. 
Blaine's  policy  had  been  at  once  strong  and  pacific.  It 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  no-poUcy  which  enabled 
Chili  to  make  a  conqueror's  terms  with  the  conquered 
and  to  seize  as  much  territory  as  pleased  its  rapacious 
generals. 

The  most  conspicuous  act  of  Mr.  Blaine's  administra- 
tion of  the  State  Department  was  his  invitation  to  the 
Peace  Congress.  This  plan  had  been  decided  upon  before 
the  assassination  of  President  Garfield.  The  proposition 
was  to  invite  all  the  independent  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America  to  meet  the  Peace  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  15,  1882.     The  representatives  of  all  the 
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Dans  of  arbitration  auil   for  resustiDg  ifae  iotrigues  of 
European  diplomacy.     Invitations  were  sent  on  Novem- 
ber 22,   with  the  liniitaLions  and   rcstricliouft  n--""  '*i 
designed.     Mr.  Freliiighuyden  lost  no  time  in  u  i 

ing  tbia  Diplomatic  Congress  ivud  the  nieetiiig  never  took 
place.  It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  proposed  Congress 
would  have  bad  a  most  important  efTtict,  not  unly  in  pro- 
moting the  ends  of  peace,  but  in  stimulating  American 
trade  with  the  Spanish- American  States.  It  was  a  brill- 
iant  conception — a  moat  useful  project. 

Mr.  Blaine  has  described  the  Congressas  "an  important 
and  impressive  step  on  the  pnrt  of  the  United  S' 
ward  closer  relatioiisliip  with  our  continental  lic.^.  i 
In  no  event  could  harm  have  resulted  in  the  assembling 
of  the  Peace  Congreys.  Failure  was  next  to  impossible. 
Success  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  The  subject  to  be 
discussed  was  peace,  and  how  it  can  be  permanently  pre- 
served in  North  and  South  America.  The  labors  of  the 
Congress  would  have  probably  ended  in  a  well  digested 
system  of  arbitration,  under  which  all  troubles  between 
American  Sutes  could  be  quickly,  effectunlly  and  sati»- 
faotorily  adjusted.  Such  a  consummation  would  have 
been  wortli  a  great  struggle  and  a  great  sacrifice.  It 
could  have  been  reached  without  any  struggle  and  would 
have  involved  no  sacrifice.  It  was  within  our  grasp.  It 
was  ours  for  the  asking.  It  would  have  been  a  signal 
victory  of  philanthropy  over  the  selfishness  of  hmnnit 
ambition  ;  a  complete  triumph  of  Christian  prih  " 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  Nations.  Itwould  have  ru  -  1 
endoring  honor  on  our  new  country,  and  wonld  Itnvo 
imparted  n  new  spirit  and  a  new  brotherhood  to  all 
America.  Nor  would  its  influence  beyond  the  se.i 
have  been  small.  The  example  of  seventeen  Independ- 
ent Nations  solemnly    agreeing   to  abolish  the  arbitra- 
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meot  of  the  swonl.  aiul  to  settle  overy  dispute  by 
peaceful  methods  of  ndjudication,  iroiild  have  exerted  aii 
influence  to  the  utmost  confines  of  civilization,  and  upon 
the  generations  of  men  yet  to  come." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Blaine  retired  from  the  Cabinet,  and 
after  President  Arthur  had  modified  the  foreign  policy 
laid  down  by  his  predecessor,  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  a  paper  in  Chicago,  in  explanation  of  his  position. 

Adqusta,  Maine,  Sept.  Ist,  1882. 

The  foreign  policy  of  President  Garfield's  admiuiatra- 
tiou  had  two  priiici^>al  objects  in  view :  First,  to  bring 
about  peace,  and  prevent  future  wara  in  North  and  South 
America ;  second,  to  cultivate  such  friendly  commercial 
relations  with  all  American  countries  as  would  lead  to  a 
large  increase  in  tlie  export  trade  of  the  United  Slates, 
by  supjilying  those  fabrics  in  which  we  are  abundantly 
able  to  compete  with  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Europe. 

To  attain  the  second  object  the  first  must  be  accom- 
plished. It  woulil  be  idle  to  attempt  the  development  and 
enlargement  of  our  trade  with  the  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  if  that  trade  were  liable  at  any  unfore- 
seen moment  to  be  violently  intennpted  by  such  wars  as 
that  which  for  three  years  has  engrossed  and  almost  en- 
gulfed Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  ;  as  that  which  was  barely 
averted  by  the  friendly  oflices  i)f  the  United  States  be- 
tween Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic ;  ns  that  which 
has  been  postponed  by  the  same  good  oflSces.  but  not 
decisively  abandoned,  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala ; 
as  that  which  is  threatened  between  Br.izil  and  Uruguay  ; 
as  that  which  is  even   now  foreshadowed  between  Brazil 
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solved,  before  the  fatal  shot  of  July  2,  to  invite  all  the 
indepBudeiit  goveruruents  of  North  und  South  Ameriento 
meet  in  a  Peace  Congress  at  Wiishingtou.  The  date  to  be 
assigned  was  the  15ih  of  March,  1882,  and  the  invitations 
would  have  been  issued  directly  after  the  new  England 
tour,  which  the  President  was  not  pcrniitted  to  make. 
Nearly  six  months  later,  on  November  22,  President  Gar- 
field's successor  issued  the  invitations  for  the  Peace  Con- 
gress in  the  same  spirit  and  scope  and  with  the  same  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  that  had  been  originally  designed. 

As  soon  as  the  project  was  understood  in  South  Amer- 
ica it  received  a  most  cordial  approval,  and  some  of  the 
countries,  not  following  the  leisurely  routine  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  made  haste  to  accept  the  invitation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  within  a  brief  period  all  the 
nations  invited  would  have  formally  signified  their  readi- 
ness to  attend  the  Congress;  but  in  six  weeks  after  the 
invitations  had  gone  to  the  several  countries,  President 
Arthur  caused  them  to  be  rec-alled,  or  at  least  suspended. 
The  subject  was  afterward  referred  U)  Congress  in  a  spe- 
oial  message,  in  which  the  President  ably  vindicated  his 
Constitutional  right  to  assemble  the  Peace  Congress,  but 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  legislative  department  of  t!»e 
Government  should  give  an  opinion  upon  the  exjtediency 
of  the  step  before  the  Congress  should  be  allowed  to  coo* 
vene. 

Meanwhile  the  nations  that  received  the  invitations 
were  in  an  embarrassing  situation  ;  for  after  they  were 
asked  by  the  President  to  come,  they  found  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  reconsidered  and  referred  to  another  dcimrt- 
raent  of  the  Government.  This  change  was  universally 
accepted  as  a  practical  though  indirect  abandonment  of 
the  project,  for  it  was  not  from  the  first  probable  that 
Congres^wojUi^t^^aa^acUo^wbateve^uuo^^^fr. 
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ttubject.  The  good  •mU  and  welcome  of  the  iDvttalioti 
would  be  destroj-ed  by  »  long  debate  in  the  Senftte  and 
House,  ill  which  the  question  would  uecettsarUy  become 
intermixed  with  personal  and  party  politics,  and  iho  proj- 
ect would  be  uliiinaluly  NNretked  frnni  tin- 
and  by  the  same  process  that  destroyed  the  -i  ■         l' 

the  Punama  Congrebs  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Clity  was  Secretary  of  Slate.     The  linio  for  * '  -unl 

action   wuuld  liave   been  after  the  Peace  Co  j  hud 

cloeed  its  labors.  The  conference  could  not  agree  upon 
anything  that  would  be  binding  upon  the  United  Stiites, 
uuleus  asHented  to  as  a  treaty  by  the  Senate,  or  enacted 
into  a  law  by  both  branches.  The  assembling  of  the 
Conference,  as  President  Arthur  so  well  demonstrated, 
was  not  in  derogation  of  any  right  or  prerog^utive  of  the 
Senate  or  House.  The  money  necessary  for  the  expenses 
of  the  conference— which  would  not  have  exceeded  JslO,- 
000 — could  not,  with  reason  or  propriety,  have  heon  re- 
fused by  Congress.  If  it  had  been  refused,  paUioliam^ 
and  philatithropy  would  have  promptly  supplied  it. 

The  Spanish  Ainencan  States  are  in  ypecial  need  of  tbe^ 
help  which  the  Peace  Congress  would  aiVurd  thinn.  They 
require  external  pressure  to  keep  them  from  war.  When 
at  war  they  require  external  pressure  to  bring  theui  to 
peace.  Their  outbreaks  are  not  only  freqnent,  hut  are 
sanguinary  and  sometimes  cruel.  The  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  are  a  brave  people,  belonging  to  a  race  that  have 
always  been  brave,  descended  of  men  that  have  alwaysj 
been  proud.  They  are  of  hot  temper,  quick  to  tak« 
nffroiit,  ready  to  avenge  a  wrong,  whether  real  or  fancied. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  generous  and  chivalrous,  and 
though  tending  for  years  to  pnst  estrangement  and  alJiMtti' 
tion  from  us,  they  would  promptly  respond  toanyadvanctj 
made  by  the  Great  Republic  of  the  North,  as  they  hi;<vc 
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for  two  generations  termed  our  Government.  The  moral 
influence  upon  the  Spanish  American  people  of  such  an 
international  assembly  as  the  Peace  Congress,  called  by 
the  invitation  and  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
UnitBtl  Stutt*s,  would  have  proved  beneficent  and  far- 
leacliing.  It  would  have  raised  the  standard  of  their  civ- 
ilization. It  wonld  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
things  of  peace;  and  tlie  continent,  whose  undeveloped 
wealth  amazed  Humboldt,  might  have  had  a  new  life  given 
to  it,  a  new  and  splendid  career  opened  to  its  inhabitants. 
Such  friendly  interventions  as  the  proposed  Peace  Con- 
gress, and  an  the  attempt  to  restore  peace  between  Chili 
and  Peru,  fell  within  the  line  of  both  duty  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Nations  like  individu- 
als often  require  the  aid  of  a  common  friend  to  restore  re- 
lations of  amity.  Peru  and  Chili  are  in  deplorable  need 
of  a  wise  and  powerful  mediator.  Though  exhausted  by 
war,  they  are  unable  to  make  peace,  and,  unless  they  shall 
be  aided  by  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  political  anarchy 
and  social  disorder  will  come  to  the  conquered,  and  evil 
scarcely  less  serious  to  the  conqueror.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment cannot  take  the  ground  that  it  will  not  offer  friendly 
intervention  to  settle  troubles  between  American  coun- 
tries, unless  at  the  same  time  it  freely  concedes  to  Euro- 
pean governments  the  right  of  such  intervention,  and  thus 
consents  to  a  practical  dostructjon  of  the  Mtmroc  doctrine 
and  an  unlimited  increase  of  European  and  monarchical 
influence'  on  this  continent.  The  late  si>ecial  envoy  to 
Peru  and  Chili.  Mr.  Trescot,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate 
and  published  conclusion  that  if  the  instructions  under 
which  he  set  out  upon  his  misiiiiMn  had  not  been  revoked, 
peace  between  those  angry  belligerents  would  have  been 
established  as  the  result  of  his  labors — necessarily  to  the 
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Spanish  America  brings  against  us  every  year.  This 
amount  is  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  avernge  annual 
product  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  five  years.  This  vast  sum  does  not  of 
course  go  to  Spanish  America  in  coin,  but  it  goes  across 
the  ocean  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  to  pay  European  coun- 
tries for  manufactured  articles  which  they  furnish  to 
Spanish  America— a  large  proportion  of  which  should  be 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Ujiited  States, 

At  this  point  of  the  argument  the  free  trader  iippears 
and  declares  tiiat  our  protective  tarift"  destroys  our  power 
of  competition  with  European  countries,  and  that  if  we 
will  abolish  pn^tection,  we  shall  Boon  have  South  Ameri- 
can trade.  The  answer  is  not  sufficient,  for  to^Iay  there 
are  many  articles  wliich  wc  can  send  to  South  Amonca, 
and  sell  as  cheaply  as  European  manufactmers  can  furnish 
them.  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  make  this  statement  to  the 
j;enuine  apostle  of  free  trade  and  the  implucjible  enemy  of 
protection,  for  the  great  postulate  of  his  argument,  the 
ftfundation  of  his  creed,  is  that  nothing  can  be  made  as 
cheaply  in  America  as  in  Europe.  Nevertheless  facta  ate 
btubbiirn,  and  the  hard  figures  of  aritlimetic  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  airy  figures  of  speech.  The 
truth  remains  that  the  coarser  descriptions  of  cottons  and 
cotton  prints,  boots  and  shoes,  ordinary  household  furni- 
tui-e,  harness  for  draft  animals,  agricultural  implements  of 
nil  kinds,  doors,  sashes  and  blinds,  locks,  bolts  and  hinges, 
silverware,  plated  ware,  wooiien  ware,  ordinary  paper  and 
paper-hangings,  common  vehicles,  ordinary  window-glass 
and  glassware,  rubber  goods,  coal  oils,  lard  oils,  kero- 
senes, white  lead,  lead  pipe,  and  articles  in  which  lend  is  a 
chief  component,  can  be  and  are  produced  as  cheaply  in 
the  United  States  as  in  any  (»ther  part  of  the  world.  The 
of  such  articles  misht  be  lensthiiiAAMihftMiiiAig^ 
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of  those  classed  as  ''notions;"  but  enough  only  are  given 
to  sliow  that  this  country  would,  with  proper  coaimer<jial 
arrangements,  export  much  more  largely  than  it  now  doc« 
to  Spanish  America. 

lu  tbe  trade  relations  of  the  world,  it  docs  not  follow 
that  mere  ability  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  another  nation 
insuroH  a  division  of  an  established  market^  or,  indeed,  any 
participation  in  it.     Franco  manufactures  mauy  aniclea 
pheaply    as   England — some   articles  at   even   leas 
Portugal  lien  nearer  to  France  than  to  England,  and  th 
expense  of  transporting  the  French  fabric  to  the  Portu- 
guese market  is  therefore  less  tlian  the  tranHportation  uf 
English   fabric.     And   yet   Great   Britain   has   uhno«fc  & 
inonopol)^  in  the  trade  of  Portugal.     The  same  !■ 
applies,  though   in  a  less  degree,  in   the  trade  oi 
Syria  and  Egypt,  which  England  holds  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  other  European  nwtious  that  are 
able  to  produce  the  same  fabric  us  cheaply,     [f  it  be  said 
in  answer,  that  England  has  special  trude-relationn   by 
treiity  with  Portugal  and  special  obligations  binding  the 
other  countries,  the  ready  answer  ih,  that  she  has  no  more 
favorable  position  with  regard  to  those  oouulriea  than  can 
be  readily  and  easily  acquired  by  llie  United  States  with 
respect  to  all  Iht*  countries  of  America.     That  end  will  be 
TCiichtid   whenever  the  United  States  desires  it,  and  wUIb 
it,  aud  is  ready  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  ttecure  it. 
At    present   the   trudc!    with    Spanish   Ameiica   runs   gol 
Htrongly  in  channels  adverse  to  us,  that,  besides  oar  ian-l 
liility  to  furnish  manufactured  articlen,  wc  do  not  get  the* 
profit  on  our  own  raw  products  that  aie  shij>ptd  il  .  :  • 
Our  petroleum    reaches   most   of  the  Spanish-Ameru^n 
ports  after  twice  crossing  the  Atlatjttc,  pa;>'iDg  ofteu  n 
better  profit  to  the  European  middle  man,  who  handles  i| 
than  it  does  to  the  producer  of  the  oil  iu  the  norll 
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western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Flour  and  i>opk  from 
the  West  reach  Cuba  by  way  of  Spain,  and  thougli  we 
buy  and  consume  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  products  of 
Cuba,  almost  that  proportion  of  her  purchas('s  are  made 
in  Europe-  made,  of  course,  with  money  furiiibbed  directly 
from  our  pockets. 

As  our  exports  to  Spanish  America  grow  less,  as  Euro- 
pean imports  constantly  grow  large,  the  balance  against 
us  will  show  an  annual  increase,  and  will  continue  to 
exhaust  our  supply  of  the  pi-ccious  metals.  We  are 
increasing  our  imports  from  South  America»  and  the  mill- 
ions we  annually  pay  for  coffee,  wool,  hides,  guano,  chinc- 
ona,  caoutchouc,  cabinet  woods,  dye  woods  and  other 
articles,  go  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  European  manufac- 
turers who  take  the' gold  from  us  and  send  their  fabrics  to 
Spanish  America.  If  we  could  send  our  fabrics,  our  gold 
would  stay  at  home  and  our  general  prosperity  would  be 
sensibly  increased.  But  so  long  as  we  repel  Spanish 
America,  so  long  as  we  leave  her  to  cultivate  intimate 
relations  with  Europe  alone,  so  long  our  trade  relations 
will  remain  unsatisfactory  and  even  embarrassing.  Those 
countries  sell  to  us  very  heavily.  They  buy  from  us  lightly. 
And  the  amount  they  bring  us  in  debt  each  year  is  larger 
than  the  heaviest  aggregate  balance  of  trade  we  ever  have 
against  us  in  the  worst  of  times.  The  average  balance 
against  us  in  the  whole  world  in  the  five  most  adverse 
years  we  ever  experienced^  was  about  one  hundred  miilions 
of  dollars.  This  plainly  shows  that  in  our  European  ex-| 
changes  there  is  always  a  bidance  in  our  favor  and  that 
our  chief  deficiency  arises  from  our  mal-adjusted  commer- 
cial relations  with  Spanish  America.  It  follows  that  if 
our  Spanish  American  trade  were  placed  on  a  better  and 

:>re  eouitable  foundatnnii.  it  would  ha  almnat  imnossik 
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even  in  years  roost  unfavorable  to  us,  to  bring  us  in  debt 
to  the  world. 

With  such  heavy  purchases  as  we  are  coinpcUctl  to  make 
from  Spanish  America,  it  could  hardly  he  expected  that 
we  should  be  able  to  adjust  the  entire  account  by  expoi-td. 
But  the  balance  against  us  <if  cue  hundred  and  twenty 
luillioDs  in  gold  coin  is  far  too  large,  aud  in  time  of  btiing- 
ency  is  a  standing  menace  of  final  disaster.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  every  million  dollars  of  products  or  fiib- 
rics  that  we  scU  in  Spanish  America  is  a  million  dollars  in 
gold  saved  to  our  own  couatry.  The  immediate  piotit  is 
to  the  producer  and  exporter,  but  the  entire  country  rea- 
lizes »  gain  in  the  ease  and  afQuence  of  tlie  money  ninrket 
which  is  insured  hy  keeping  our  gold  at  home.  The 
question  involved  is  so  large,  the  object  to  be  achieved  is 
so  great,  that  no  eEfort  on  the  jtart  of  the  Government  to 
accomplisli  it  could  be  too  earnest  or  too  long  continued. 

It  is  only  claimed  for  the  Peace  Congress,  designed 
under  the  administration  of  Garfield,  that  it  whs  an  im- 
portant and  impressive  step  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  toward  closer  relationship  with  our  continental 
neighbors.  The  present  tendency  in  those  Countries  is 
toward  Europe,  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  their  peo- 
ple are  not  so  near  to  us  in  feeling  as  they  were  sixty 
years  ago  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  tyranny. 
We  were  then  a  weak  republic  of  ten  millions,  but  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  new 
governments,  even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Spaifu  Our 
foreign  policy  at  that  time  was  s])ecially  designed  to 
extend  our  influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
statesmen  of  that  era— the  era  of  DeWitt  Clinton  and  the 
younger  Adams,  of  ("lay  and  of  Crawford,  of  Webster  and 
Calhcuii,  of  Van  Buren  and  Benton,  of  Jackson  and  of 
Kdward  Livingston — were  always  courageous  iu  the  inspir- 
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ing  measures  which  they  ndvocatcd  for  the  expansion  of 
our  commercial  domiuiou. 

Threescore  yeara  have  passed.  The  power  of  the  Re- 
public in  many  directions  has  grown  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion, but  we  have  relatively  lost  ground  in  some  great  fields 
,ot  enterprise.  We  have  added  thousands  of  miles  to  our 
^ocean  front,  but  our  commerce  has  fallen  off,  iiml  from 
ardent  friendship  with  Spanish  America  we  have  drifted 
into  indifference  if  not  into  coIdnb>&K.  Il  is  but  one  step 
further  to  reach  a  condition  of  positive  unfiiendliuess, 
which  may  end  In  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  commer- 
cial alliance  against  us.  Already  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous movements — that  of  a  European  guarantee  and  guar- 
dianship of  the  Interoceanic  Canal —is  suggested  and 
urged  upon  the  Great  Foreign  Powers  by  rcpresentativea 
of  a  South  American  coinUry.  If  these  tendencies  are  to 
be  averted^  if  Spanish- American  friendship  is  to  be  re- 
gained, if  the  commercial  empira  that  legitimately  belongs 
to  us  is  to  bo  ours*  we  must  not  be  idle  and  witness  its 
transfer  to  others.  If  we  would  reconquer  it,  a  great  first 
step  is  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  6rst  step  that  costs.  It  is 
also  the  first  step  that  counts.  Can  there  be  suggt?sted  a 
wiser  step  than  the  Peace  Congress  of  the  two  Americas* 
that  was  devised  under  Garfield,  and  had  the  weight  of 
his  great  name  ? 

In  no  event  could  harm  have  resulted  in  the  assembling 
of  the  Peace  Congress ;  failure  was  next  to  impossible. 
Success  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  The  subject  to  be 
discussed  was  peace,  and  how  it  can  be  permanently  pre- 
served in  North  and  South  America.  The  hibors  of  the 
Congress  would  have  probably  ended  in  a  well-tligested 
system  of  arbitration,  undi^r  which  all  troubles  between 
Amarican  States  could  ba  quickly,  fiffeclually  aud  satUK 
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been  worth  a  great  sf--— ^-  ind  ft  great  SBcrifice.    It 
could  bnvc  been  reach'  .c  sluj  straggle  JUid  n-ooM 

have  iovolred  no  Micribce.  Ic  was  wltlim  our  gfiuip.  It 
wzs  oun  for  the  uskiog.  It  would  have  been  a  ngni 
riotory  of  philanthropy  over  the  selfiiihneBs  of  hxxt 
ambition;  A  complete  triampb  of  Christian  principles  as 
applied  bo  the  affairs  of  Nations.  It  would  have  reflected 
euduriug  honor  on  our  new  country,  and  would  have  im- 
parted a  new  spirit  and  a  new  brotherhood  to  all  America. 
Nor  would  itK  influence  beyond  the  sea  have  been  amaU. 
The  example  of  (»cveDteeu  independent  Nations  solemnly 
agreeing  to  abolish  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  to 
•ettle  every  dii^piite  by  peaceful  methods  of  adjudication, 
would  have  exerted  an  influen'je  to  the  utmost  con- 
fines  of  civilizatioti,  and  upon  generations  of  men  yet  to 

Ja^ies  G.  BLAn^E, 

Mr*  Blaine  had  great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  South. 
On  one  occasion  he  said  : 

*^Ia  reconstructing  the  South  we  made  the  same  mis* 
take  the  British  government  is  making  with  the  Irish. 
If  we  bad  made  a  government  donation  of  $oO,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railway  from  Charleston 
to  the  Southern  end  of  California,  and  spent  every  dollar 
of  it  between  ChuHcston  and  the  Mississippi  River  in 
the  first  three  years  following  the  war,  the  problem  of 
reconatructioii  would  have  solved  itself ;  the  people  would 
have  had  butsiness  interosts,  iii^load  of  politics,  to  occupy 
their  attention.  I  believe  that  within  ten  years  the 
material  iucn'ase  in  the  Southern  States,  east  of  the 
MisHiiisippi,  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  the 
Northwestern  Slates,  west  of  the  Mississippi." 

And  so  as  to  Civil  Service  Keform,  if  any  other  pledge 
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f6r  ils  advancement  were  necHcd  tlian  that  foniid  in  the 
Repiiblicati  platform  and  GarHeld's  Jtiaiigural.  Said  a 
distinguished  Senator,  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  then  considering  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1883:  *'I  talked  with  Mr.  Blaine  ujKin  the  subject  in 
1882,  at  &  time  when  few  Senators  favored  the  act  we 
now  enjoy,  and  to  my  graiificution  he  expressed  himself 
in  the  strongest  terms  in  favor  of  a  law  regulating  the 
appointmenta  to  office.  Mr,  Blaine  was  then  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  great  majority  of  Republican  Senators  as  to 
this  reformi  and  it  is  a  fact  that  I  think  the  country  ought 
to  know." 

In  speaking  of  this  reform  before  an  audience  in 
Winterport,  Maine,  in  1882,  he  gave  his  views  fully  on 
life-tenure  iu  office,  and  after  declaring  that  it  was  al- 
ways better  to  hold  on  to  good  administrative  officers, 
even  if  it  resulted  in  a  life-tenure,  he  still  thought  that 
there  ought  to  be  definite  terms.  As  to  this  his  language 
was: 


"There  are  many  reforms  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
see,  and  which  I  have  for  many  years  believed  in.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  every  Federal  officer,  however 
honorable,  appointed  for  a  specific  period,  during  which 
he  could  not  be  removed  except  for  cause,  which  cause 
should  be  specified,  proved,  and  made  matter  of  record. 
I  should  be  glad  also  to  see  the  tenure  of  all  subordinate 
officers  made  longer  at  least  than  a  Presidential  term,  so 
that  the  incoming  of  a  new  administration  should  not  be 
harrassed,  annoyed,  crippled  and  injured  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  offices.  Seven  years  would  be  a  good  length  of 
term,  and  would  effect  the  desired  end.  It  would  break 
joints  with  the  Presidential  term,  and  would  avoid  the 


"doTibt  the  President  and  Ma  fii 
aJilitional  prosperity  for  the  pi 
On  the  bright  Saturday  mon 
dent  prepftred  to  leave  the 
York,  and  thence  to  New  En 
of  hU  classmates  at  the  Co 
College.  Seci*etary  Blaine 
station  an<l  observed  tlie  ul 
whioli  he  nntioipated  this  mi 
dents  of  former  days.  Passi 
the  hidies*  waiting-room,  they 
train,  when  that  fiend  in  hum 
fatul  shot  whioh  finally  after  m 
itig.  and  during  whicli  not  only 
watched  in  spirit  by  his  bedsid 
penple  of  the  country  will  novo 
showed  by  Mr.  Filaine  to  Ids  d 
he  watched  at  his  bedside,  and 
sorrows  dincharged  all  the  res 
tion. 

'On   SepteiufaM^ghB  Presi 
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September  when   the   fatal  moment  came,  and   reached 
there  the  next  morning. 

The  diplomatic  career  of  Mr.  Blaine,  which  commenced 
with  Garfield's  administration,  ended  with  his  resigna- 
tion on  December  19,  just  three  months  after  the  death  of 
the  President.  He  desired  to  retire  to  private  life  at 
once,  but  i-emained  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  President 
Arthur.  j 

After  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  removedj 
to  his  home  in  Maine,  and  at  once  commenced  his 
"Twenty  Years  in  Congress,'*  which  appeared  in  two 
volumes.  It  covers  the  most  important  part  of  our 
history,  extending  from  Liucnln  to  Garfield,  with  a  glance 
at  the  events  that  led  to  the  rebellion.  Apart  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  work  from  a  hifltorical  standjioint,  it 
is  a  biography  of  the  American  people,  a  review  of 
general  issues,  a  picture  of  the  pn^gress  of  a  fifth  of  a 
century,  and  a  panorama  of  the  historic  events  belonging 
to  that  period.  It  nhowa  the  great  pulsations  of  the 
nation  during  its  struggle,  its  hopes,  its  fears,  and  its 
efforts  for  success,  or  as  is  said  hy  a  writer  in  reviewing 
the  work,  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  as  they  varied  from 
year  to  year,  their  times  of  indecision  and  darkness,  of 
swift  Insight  and  heroic  resolution  ;  their  days  of  timidity 
and  weak  comprnniisiiig  with  wrong,  and  their  grand  en- 
durance and  unfiiDching  fidelity  when  the  crisis  at  last 
brought  duty  clearly  before  them;  their  singular  sagacity 
in  decisions  of  vital  moment— all  these  are  portrayed  in 
>^r.  Blaine'a  narrative  with  clearness  and  power.  The 
tttory  he  tells  is  given  with  the  simplicity  and  compact- 
Iposa  of  a  trained  journalist,  and  yet  with  sufficient  full- 
roess  to  make  the  picture  distinct  and  clear  in  almost 
every  detail.  The  book  is  as  eauy  t<»  read  as  a  well-written 
novel  j  it  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  commands  the  at- 
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teution  througliout,  the  more  for  the  absence  of  anj^hi&g 
like  oratorical  display  or  foren&ic  combativeuess. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  very  flpproprialely  selected  by  Congress 
to  deliver  tlie  memorial  address  upon  the  lamented  Gar- 
field. None  knew  him  better,  none  had  been  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  him,  none  loved  him  more  dearly. 
The  occasion  was  solemnly  gxnnd.  The  date  was  Ffbrii- 
ary  19,  1882.  The  place  was  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  audience  was  composed  of  the  President  and 
his  cabinet,  both  Housea  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  foreign  legations,  and  such  others  as  could  find  ingresa 
to  the  crowded  chaml>er.  Mr.  Bluine  arose  with  the  re- 
serve which  l)espoke  a  bowed  heart,  yet  with  the  dignity 
that  became  a  mighty  theme  of  which  be  was  master. 
His  address  was  chaste,  stately  and  impressive,  avoiding 
the  track  of  common  eulogj-,  moving  on  the  plain  of  exnct 
analysis  of  character,  grandeur  of  achievement,  heroic 
bearing,  calamitous  fate  and  national  lament.  It  svill  ever 
be  a  study  for  young  and  old,  and  will  ever  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  most  fitting  productions  of  English  speech. 
It  reads ; — 


"  For  the  second  time  in  this  generation  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Represeiitiitives  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  a  murdered  President.  Lincoln  fell  at  the 
close  of  a  mighty  struggle  in  which  the  passions  of  men 
had  been  deeply  stirred.  The  tragical  termination  of  his 
great  life  added  hut  another  to  the  lengthened  succession  of 
horrors  which  had  marked  sn  many  lintels  with  the  blood 
of  the  Ihst-born.  Garfield  was  slain  in  a  day  of  peace, 
when  brother  had  been  reconciled  to  brother,  and  when 
anger  ai»d  hat«  had  been  banished  from  the  land.  "  Who- 
ever shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  murder,  if  ho 
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Will  show  it  as  it  1ms  l>een  exhibited  where  snch  example 
was  last  to  have  been- looked  for,  let  him  not  give  it  the 
grim  visage  of  Moloch,  tlie  bmw  knitted  by  revenge,  the 
face  black  with  settled  hate.  Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  de- 
corous, smooth-faced,  bloodless  demon  ',  not  so  much  an 
example  of  human  nature  in  its  depravity  and  in  its  par- 
oxysms of  crime,  as  an  infernal  being,  a  fiend  in  the  ordi- 
nary display  and  development  of  his  character.** 


"  From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrimsat  Plymouth  till  the 
uprising  against  Charles  I.,  nboiit  twenty  thousand  emi- 
grants came  from  Old  Ettgland  to  New  England.  As 
they  came  in  pursuit  of  intellectual  freedom  and  ecclesi- 
astical independence  rather  than  for  worldly  honor  and 
profit,  the  emigration  naturally  censed  when  the  contest 
for  religious  liberty  began  in  earnest  at  home.  The  man 
who  struck  his  most  efifeotive  blow  for  freedom  of  con- 
science by  sailing  for  the  Colonies  in  1620  would  have 
been  accounted  a  deserter  if  he  had  left  after  1640.  The 
[Opportunity  had  then  come  on  the  soil  of  England  for  that 
great  contest  which  established  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, gave  religious  freedom  to  the  people,  sent  Charles 
to  the  block,  and  committed  to  the  hands  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well the  supreme  executive  power  of  England.  The  emi- 
gration was  never  renewed,  Mnd  from  these  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  from  a  small  emigration  from  Scotland, 
from  Ireland,  and  from  Kranne,  are  descended  the  vast 
numbers  who  have  New  England  blood  in  their  veins. 

^.  In  1G85  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 
XrV.  scattered  to  other  countries  four  hundred  thousand 
Protestants,  who  were  among  the  most  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising of  French  subjects — merchants  of  capital, 
skilled  mannfncturei"s.  and  handicraftsmen,  superior  at  the 


tifit,  Came  tlie  late  rre«i(!en 
fioM,  being  descended  from 
Ballotu  from  the  otliur.  It  wa 
— none  better,  none  braver,  no 
an  inlieritiiiice  of  courage,  of 
love  of  liberty,  of  umilying  adl^ 
field  was  proud  of  his  blood ; 
tion  as  if  ho  were  a  British  uo^ 
ancestral  record  in  Burlce's  I* 
as  ninth  in  descent  from  those 
oppressinn  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
brave  French  Protestants  who 
anny  even  from  Louis  the  Grea 
*' General  Garfield  delightec 
and,  during  his  only  visit  to 
in  searching  out  every  trace 
registries  and  on  ancient  army 
in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
a  long  day's  labor  in  this  field 
evident  elation,  tliat  in  ever 
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"  His  father  dying  before  he  was  two  years  old»  Gar- 
field's early  life  was  one  of  privation*  but  hia  poverty  has 
been  ma<le  indelicately  and  unjustly  prominent.  Tbou- 
snnds  of  readers  have  imagined  him  as  the  raggedy  atarv- 
ing  child,  whose  reality  too  often  greets  the  eye  in  tlio 
squalid  sections  of  our  large  cities.  General  Garfield'* 
infancy  and  youth  had  none  of  this  destitution,  none  of 
tiiese  pitiful  features  appealing  to  the  tender  heart,  and 
to  the  open  hand  of  charity.  He  was  a  poor  b*jy  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Henry  Clay  was  a  poor  boy  ;  in 
which  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  poor  boy;  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  poor  boy;  iu  the  sense  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  eminent  men  of  America  in  all  genera- 
tions have  been  poor  boys.  Before  a  great  mulitude,  in  a 
public  speech,  Mr.  Webster  bore  this  testimony  :— 

**  It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  but 
my  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log  cabin 
raised  amid  the  snow-<lrifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period 
80  early  that  whoa  the  smoke  rose  first  from  itn  rude 
chimney  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no 
similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  hnbitntion  between  it 
and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  ItH  remains 
still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry  my 
children  to  it  to  teach  them  the  hardtibiprt  endured  by  the 
enerations  wliich   have  gone   before   them.     1    love   to 

Tdwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the 
early  affections,  and  the  touching  narratives  and  incidents 

jwMch  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family 

i^sbodo." 


"With  Ihe  requisite  change  of  scene  the  same  words 
would  aptly  portray'  the  early  tlays  of  Garfield*  The 
poTcrtj*  q£  the  fcontifcr,  uJuja  nil  ara  togaged  in  <^caaaf 


mm^.    Tfce  poverty  of  ^i 

poverty.     It  is  but  the  begina 

>0«mdles8  possibilities  of  tl.e  fu 

l^efore  it.    No  raan   ever  gre^ 

■■eg-ons  of  the  West,  wl>erc,  a  1 

corn-husking,  i.s  matter  of  comm 

ness.  with  any  other  fceliiig  than 

generous  inilopendcnce.      This  1 

■narked  the  yo.uh  of  Garfield,  a 

milhons  of  the  best  blood  and  bn 

future  citizenship  atid  future  gov© 

He  w,u.  boru  h.ir  to  lund,  to  the  t 

l>»8  bee,,  tlie  patent  and  passport 
Anglo-Saxon  race  ever  since  Het 
""  ""^  shores  of  England.  His 
-an  alternate  between  that  and  tl 
sohooner-was  a  farmer  boy's  del 
Jtist  as   the    New  England   kd   b 

career  by  sailing  before  the  niast. 
on  a  tnerohantnian  bound  to  tie  I 
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was  found  at  the  hand  of  charity.  General  Garfield*tf 
youth  presented  no  hardshijjs  which  family  love  And 
family  energy  did  not  overcome,  subjected  him  to  no 
privations  which  he  did  not  cheerfully  accept,  and  left  uo 
inemories  save  those  which  were  recalled  with  delight, 
and  transmitted  with  profit  and  with  pride. 

*'  His  early  opportunities  for  securing  an  education 
were  extremely  limited,  and  yet  were  suflScient  to  develop 
in  him  an  intense  desire  to  learu.  He  could  road  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  each  winter  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  distiict  school.  He  read  all  the  books  to  be  found 
within  the  circle  of  bis  acquaiatance ;  some  of  them  he 
learned  by  heart.  While  yet  in  chililhood  he  was  a  con- 
stant student  of  the  Bible,  and  became  familiar  with  itB 
literature.  The  dignity  and  earnestness  of  his  speech  in 
mature  life  gave  evidence  of  this  early  training.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  teach  school,  and 
thenceforth  his  ambition  was  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion. To  this  end  he  bent  all  his  efforts,  working  in  the 
harvest  field,  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  and,  in  the  winter 
season,  teaching  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 
While  thus  laboriously  oceupiod  he  found  time  to  prose- 
cute his  studies,  and  was  so  successful  that  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  was  able  to  enter  the  junior  class  at  Will- 
iams College,  then  under  tiie  Presidency  of  the  venerable 
and  houoreil  Mark  Hopkins,  who,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers,  survives  the  eminent  pupil  to  whom  ho  was  of 
inestimable  service. 

"The  histoiy  of  Garfield's  life  to  this  period  presents 
no  novel  featui*es.  He  had  undoubtedly  shown  persever- 
ance, self-reliance,  self-sacrifice  and  ambition  — qualities 
which,  be  it  said  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  arc  every- 
where to  be  found  among  the  young  men  of  America. 
But  from  his  graduation  at  Williams  ouwardj  to  the  hour 


VW.UIB  AUUJ!  Ul  lUIB  UUIWI 

elect  to  tlio  National  Cougress, 
60  variodf  &o  elevated*  within 
mail  flo  young,  is  without  pa 
country, 

"Hia  army  life  wns  begun  vd 
edge  than  such  as  he  had  h 
the  few  months  preceding  his 
ping  from  civil  life  to  the  h 
order  he  received  when  read 
aasuiije  command  of  a  hrigad 
peudent  force  in  Eastern  Kent 
was  to  check  the  advance  o 
was  marching  down  the  Big 
occupying,  in  couuectiun  w 
forces,  tlie  entire  territory  o 
tilting  the  State  into  Bccessio 
the  year  1861.  Seldom,  if  ev 
feasor  boeu  thrown  into  a 
couraging  position.  He  kne 
AB  he  expressed  it  hi 
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The  skill,  the  endurance,  the  eitraordiuar^*  energy  shown 
by  Garfield,  tlie  courage  he  imparted  to  his  men,  raw  and 
untried  as  hiiuself,  the  measures  he  adopted  to  increase 
his  force  and  tu  create  in  the  enemy's  mind  exaggerated 
estimates  of  his  numbers,  bore  perfect  fruit  in  the  rout  of 
Marshall,  the  capture  of  liis  camp,  the  dispersion  of  his 
forces,  and  the  emancipation  of  an  important  territory 
from  the  control  of  tlio  rebellion.  Coming  at  the  close  of 
ti  long  series  of  disaaters  to  the  Union  arms,  this  victory 
liad  an  unusual  and  extraneous  importance,  and  in  tho 
IKjpular  jmlgmcut  elevated  the  young  commander  to  tho 
rank  of  a  niiliiary  hero.  With  loss  ihuu  two  ttiou.satid 
men  ia  his  entire  command,  with  a  mobilized  force  of  uuly 
eleven  hundred,  witliout  cannon,  lio  had  met  an  army  of 
five  thousand  and  defeated  them — driving  SIurHhail'tf 
forces  successively  fi*om  two  strongholds  of  thoir  own 
selection,  fortified  with  abundant  artillery.  Major-Oan- 
eral  Buell,  commanding  the  Dopartmcnt  of  tlio  Ohio,  im 
experienced  and  able  soldier  of  tho  regular  iirniy,  pub- 
lished an  on.1er  of  thanks  and  congratulation  <m  tlio  bHlN 
iant  result  of  the  Big  Sandy  campaign,  vliirli  would  Iiiivq 
turned  the  head  of  a  less  cool  and  hqumUU)  nmn  ilhui  Our' 
field.  Buell  declared  that  his  utervicpH  had  i.<at)ud  Into 
action  the  highest  qualities  of  a  wjhlier,  and  froHidBiil 
Lincoln  suppleuientvd  these  wordu  of  praiso  by  Mio  imtrn 
subsUnttal  reward  or  a  BrigwJior-fj9Merar«  (<omiiiiMltifi, 
to  bear  date  from  the  day  of  hU  dfld*lvii  viotory  irvwf 
Marshall. 

»'Tbe  subdNyiuent  military  cntHtr  of  Oarfiwht  fully  Nim. 
tained  iu  brillianl  beginning.  With  hl«  unw  MmtmMttH 
he  was  auigtierl  to  the  ud  nf   »   '  :      ttiM 

Anny  of  tbe  Ohio,  and    :  ,rt  in  ih'  I.. 

eisive  day'*  fight  rm  lU  hUn^iy  fUlfl  t,f  «lhilr.h       i 


'«JIIf».W«rt,ft|    0?  importance, 
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duty  he  won  a  valuable  repuUti 

aud  securing  the  approval  of  th. 

Advocute  General  of  the  Armif 

rant  to  honorable  fame;  for  ar^o, 

those   trying  days  gave  Lhem«elv, 

to  the  service  of  their  country  < 

service  the  ripest  learning,  the  m( 

moat  varied  attainments,  who  labo 

ned  applause,  who  in  the  day  of  tr 

silent   and   gratcful--as    Fraia^is 

Hungary's  deliverance -wius  Jose 

T^ho  in  his  honorable  retiremenl 

veneration  of  all  wh.»  love  the  Uni 

,    "E'lrly  in    1863   Garfield   was  , 

iinportnnt  and  responsible  post  of 

era!    Ii<^.secrati5,  (hen  nt   the  liead 

Cumberland.    Perhaps  in  a  great 

subordinate  officer  requires  soundei 

icnnwledge  of  men  than  the  Chie] 

n.andin;.  O.,,--;,!.     An  iiMlisn-eet  i 
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discbarge  the  daties  of  bit  new  and  tryutg  position,  will 

,•  aIw&^-s  reauuD  one  of  the  mobt  striking  proofs  of  bis  great 

I  Tei«;UiUty.    His  nilitarj  duties  closed  on  tbe  memorable 

field  of  Cbickamauga,  %  field  which,  however  disastrous  to 

the   Union   arms,  gave  to  him  the  occasion  of  winning 

unpembable    laurels.     The    very    rare   distinction    was 

accorded  him  of  a  great  promotion  for  bravery  on  a  field 

that  was  lost.    President  Lincoln  appointed  him  a  Major* 

f  General  in  the  Armr  of  the  United  States  for  gallant  and 

tneritorioos  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Cbickamanga. 

^The  Arm/  of  the  Cumberland  was  re-oigani2«d  nnder 
the  command  of  General  Thomas,  who  promptly  offered 
Garfield  one  of  its  divisions.  He  was  extremely  desirous 
to  accept  the  position,  but  was  embarraaied  by  the  fact 
that  he  had<  a  year  before,  been  elected  to  Congress,  and 
the  time  when  he  must  lake  his  seat  was  drawing  near. 
He  preferred  to  remain  in  the  military  service,  and  bad 
within  his  own  breast  the  largest  confidence  of  success  io 
Ltbe   wider   field   which    his   new  rank   opened    to   him. 

ilancing  the  arguments  on  the  one  side  snd  the  other, 
anxious  to  determine  what  was  for  the  best,  dcairous 
ibove  all  things  to  do  his  patriotic  duty,  he  wafidecipiively 
influenced  by  the  advice  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  >>otb  of  whom  assured  bim  that  he  could,  at 
that  time,  be  of  especial  value  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  resigned  his  commiiuiion  of  Major-Geiieiiil  on 
the  fiftli  day  of  December.  1863.  and  took  bis  seat  in  the 
Houate  of  Representatives  on  the  seventh.  He  had  served 
two  year*  and  four  months  in  the  Army,  and  had  jufit 
completed  hU  thirty-second  year. 

••  The  Thirty-eighth  Congress  is  pre-eminently  entitled  in 
history  to  tt»e  desirrnation  of  the  War  Congress.  It  was 
elected  while  the  war  wa.^  fis-grant,  and  every  member 
waa  chosen  upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  continaauoeof 


wippnrt  of  the   Array  and  Ni 

«xtnu>rilinary  powers  of  Icgirtlat 

•xeroUo.     Only  twenty -four  Stii 

on©  hundred  and  eighty-two  m 

Among  lhes<*  were  many  dislin 

both  Riiles,  veterans  in  the  publi 

repumtions  for  ability,  and  wit 

ouly  from  parlinnietiUiryexperioi 

"f  wen  Ciurtiold  entered  withoul 

it  mi^ht  almost  ho  sjiid,  onexp< 

taking  oommnnd  of  a  division 

Thomiw,  or  taking  his  seat  ia  Co 

the  Inat  moment,  go  lat*,  indee<i 

hi«  nnjitjiry  commiaaion  And  his 

"^^  ■*'■■'-- pous. 

*  ^^^  itedS 

«nd  on  Mondny,  iu  CKiliait  s  <b 
ri>U'Call  as  a  Representtttive  in 
of  Ohio. 

'  He  was  esi^coiAlly  fortniute  y 
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illustrated  by  the  unparalleled  fact  UmtEHsba  Whittlesey, 
Joshua  R.  Giddiiigs,  and  James  A.  Garfield  represented 
the  district  for  fifty-four  years. 

*^  There  w  no  test  of  a  man'si  ability  in  any  department 
of  public  life  luoi-e  severe  than  service  in  the  House  uf 
Representatives ;  there  is  no  place  where  so  little  deference 
is  paid  to  reputation  previously  acquired,  or  to  eminence 
won  outside;  no  place  where  so  little  consideration  is 
shown  for  the  feelings  or  the  failures  of  beginners.  What 
a  niau  gains  in  the  House  he  gains  by  sheer  force  of  his 
own  chnrnctCT,  and  if  he  loses  and  falls  back  he  must 
expect  no  mercy,  and  will  receive  no  sympathy.  It  is  a 
field  in  which  the  survival  of  the  strongest  is  the  recog- 
nized rule,  and  where  no  pretense  can  deceive  and  no 
glamour  can  mislead.  The  real  man  is  discovered, 
his  worth  is  impartially  weighed,  his  rank  irreversibly 
decreed. 

"With  possibly  a  single  exception,  Garfield  was  the 
youngest  member  in  the  House  when  he  entered,  and  was 
but  seven  years  from  his  college  graduation.     But  he  had 
not  been  in  his  seat  sixty  days  before  his  ability  was 
^ncognized  and  his  place  conceded.     He  stepped  to  the 
'front  with  the   confidence  of  one  who   belonged    there. 
The  House  contained  an  unusual  number  of  strong  men  of 
both  parties;  nineteen  of  them  have  since  been  transferred 
to  the  Senate  ;  many  of  them  liave  served  with  distinction 
in  the  gubernatorial  chairs  of  their  respective  States,  and 
on  foreign  missions  of  great  consequence.     But  among 
them  all  none  grew  so  rapidly,  none  so  firmly,  as  Garfield. 
As  is  said  by  Trevelyan  uf  his  Parliamentary  hero,  Gar- 
field succeeded  "  because  all  the  world  in  concert  could 
rnot  have  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  because  when 
^'once  in  the  front  lie  jflayed  his  part  with  a  prompt  intre- 
pidity and  a  commanding  ease  that  were  but  the  outward 


■fief 


IfliUW  ^M>wP,  ai  command.    ^ 

aud  rarest  distinctions  of  an  cfl 

counte  for  as  much,  in  pe,-sua 

eJoquent  and  elaborate  argnmA 

"  The  great  measure  of  Garfie 

service  hi  the  House  of  U^u^, 

life,  illustrated  by  bonorable  ' 

promise,  was.  as  he  himself  fel 

and  neceasarilj  incomplel*.    {,„ 

might  have  done  in  a  field  wbet 

few,  cannot  be  profitable.     It  is  » 

soldier  ho  did  iiis  duty  bravely;  h 

won  an  enviable  fame,  and  he  r. 

without  blot  or  breath  against  bin 

admirably  equipped  for  tlie  profes 

said  to  have  entered  on  its  practj 

made   at  the  bar   wei-e  difitingui^ 

order  of  ability   which   he  exhibit 

he  wa6  put  to  the  test;  and  if  a  mo 
competent  judge  of  Ms  o^vn  capA 
the  law  waa  the  pmressinn  to  w}i 
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have  been  elected  from  the  organizatiou  of  the  Govern- 
ment'to  this  hour. 

^As  a  parliamentary  orator,  as  a  debater  on  an  issue 
squarely  joined,  where  the  position  had  been  chosen  and 
the  ground  laid  out,  Gartleld  must  be  assigned  a  very 
high  rank.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  man  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  public  life,  he  gave  careful  and  system* 
atic  study  to  public  questions,  and  he  came  to  every  dis- 
oussian  in  which  he  took  part,  with  elaborate  and  com- 
plete preparation.  He  was  a  steady  and  indefatigable 
worker.  Those  who  imagine  that  talent  or  genius  can 
supply  the  place  or  achieve  the  results  of  labor  will  find  no 
encouragement  in  Garfield's  life.  In  preliminary  work  he 
was  apt,  rapid,  and  skillful.  He  possessed  in  a  high  de' 
gree  the  power  of  readily  absorbing  ideas  and  facts,  and, 
like  Dr.  Jolmsoiif  had  the  art  of  getting  from  a  book  all 
that  was  of  value  in  it  by  a  reading  apparently  so  quick 
and  cursory  that  it  seemed  like  a  mere  glance  at  the 
table  of  contents.  He  was  a  pre-eminently  fair  and  can- 
did man  in  debate,  took  no  petty  advantages,  stooped  to 
no  unworthy  methods,  avoided  personal  allasions,  rarely 
Appealed  to  prejudice,  did  not  seek  to  infiarae  passion.  He 
had  a  quicker  eye  for  the  strong  point  of  his  adversary 
than  for  his  weak  point,  but  on  his  own  side  he  so  mar- 
sltaled  his  weighty  arguments  as  to  make  his  hearers 
forget  any  possible  lack  in  the  complete  strength  of  his 
pOMtinn.  He  had  a  habit  of  stating  his  opponent's  side 
with  such  amplitude  of  fairness  and  such  liberality  of  con- 
cession that  his  followers  often  complained  that  he  wim 
giving  his  case  away.  But  never  in  his  prolonged  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  did  he  give  hia 
ease  away,  or  fail  in  the  judgment  of  competent  and  im- 
partial listeners  to  gain  the  mastery, 

''These  cbftracteristics,   which  marked   Garfield  as  « 


Tlio  parliamentary  leader  who 

that  will  do  and  dare  and  die 

believes  bis  party  ahvnya  right,  1 

Lis  party.     No  more  important  < 

upon   him  than  tlie  selection  of  i 

contest.     He  must   know  not  i 

where  to  strike  and  when  to  sti 

avoids  the  sirength  of  his  oppon€ 

cunfusion  in  his  ranks  byattaekii 

really   the  righteousness  of  the  c 

logical  intrenchment  are  against 

both  against  the  right  nnd  the  he 

young   Charles   Fox,  in   the  day 

the    ifouse  of  Commons  against  - 

morial  rights,  against  his  own  c* 

that  period  Fox  hnd  coiwictioos. 

corrupt   ailminiatratron,    in    obei 

sovereign,  drove  Wilkea  from  the 

ortt  of  Middlesex  had  chosen  bin 

in  defiance  not  merely  of  Un^M 
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of  consumato  ability,  of  great  earnestness,  of  intense  per- 
sonality, differing  widely  eacli  from  the  otbers,  and  yet 
with  a  signal  trait  in  common — the  power  to  command. 
In  the  give-and-take  of  daily  discussion,  in  the  art  of  con- 
trolling and  conaolidating  reluctant  and  refractory  follow- 
ers, in  the  skill  to  oveieonie  all  forms  of  opposition,  and 
to  meet  with  competency  and  courage  the  varying  phases 
of  unlocked  fur  assault  or  unsuspected  defection,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  rank  with  these  a  fourth  name  in  all  our 
Cougressional  history.  But  of  these  Mr.  Cla3'  was  the 
greatest.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  find  in  the 
parliamentary  annals  of  the  world  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Clay, 
in  1841,  when  at  sixty-four  years  of  age  ho  took  the  con- 
trol of  the  Whig  part}''  from  the  President  who  had  re- 
ceived their  suffrages,  against  the  power  of  Webster  in 
the  Cabinet,  against  the  eloquence  of  Chuate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, against  the  herculean  efforts  of  Caleb  Cushing  and 
Henry  A.  Wise  in  the  House,  lu  unshared  leadership,  in 
the  pride  and  plenitude  of  power,  he  hurled  against  John 
Tyler  with  deepest  seoru  the  mass  of  that  conquering 
colnmn  which  had  swept  over  the  land  in  lti40,  and 
drove  his  adminibtration  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  lines 
of  its  political  fues.  Mr,  Douglas  achieved  a  victory 
scarcely  less  notable  when,  in  1864,  against  the  secret  de- 
sires of  a  strong  administration,  against  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  older  chiefs,  against  the  conservative  instincts  and 
even  the  moral  sense  of  thecountry,  he  forced  a  i-eluctant 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Mr.  Tliad- 
deus  Stevens  in  his  contests  from  ISfio  to  1SG8  actually 
advanced  his  parliamentary  leadership  until  Congress  tif^ 
tlie  hands  of  the  President  and  governed  the  country  by 
its  own  will,  leaving  oidy  perfunctory  duties  to  be  dis- 
dmrged  by  the  Executive.  With  two  hundred  millions 
ofputruuage  iu  his  hands  at  the  opening  of  the  contest, 


<l>ffered.n  the  quality  of  hianiim 
form  «od  phase  of  ambition.  He 
d.d,  but  he  could  do  ,vhat  Ihev 

breadtliofhisCougrcssionalvvorl 

longer  eiert  a  potential  influence 

measured  by  the  severe  test  of  ,,o 

Beoure  a  more  enduring  and  more 

■lliose  unfamiliar  with  Garfiel 

ant  of  the  details  of  his  work,  may 

ure  them  by  the  annals  of  Congie 

eratmn  of  public  men  to  which  h 

mad  so  much  that  will  prove  valua; 

Wis  speeches  are  numerous,  many, 
them  well  studied,  carefully  phra 
the  subject  under  consideration  C 
tered  pages  of  ninety  royal  octav 

B.c.nal  record,  they  would  present . 
'-"  of  the  political  events  of  th 

through  which  the  National  Govern 
^Vhen  the  history  of  this  period  s^ 
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of  fact  and  sr^inent.  of  clear  analysis  and  sound  cos- 
elusion,  indeed,  if  no  other  authority  were  n<^«e£siblfl, 
Ilia  Bpeecbea  in  the  House  of  Bepreseatatives  from  De* 
.oember,  1863,  to  June*  1S80,  would  give  a  well-con- 
Xieoted  hi&tory  and  complete  defeube  of  the  important 
legUktion  of  the  seveuteea  eveutful  years  (hat  consti- 
tute Lis  parliamentary  life.  Fnr  beyond  that,  his  Bpeeohos 
would  be  found  to  forecast  many  great  measures  yet  to  be 
completed — measures  which  he  knew  were  beyond  the 
public  opinion  of  the  hour,  but  which  he  confidedtly  be* 
lieved  would  secure  popular  approval  within  the  period 
of  Uis  own  lifetime  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  efTortji. 

^^Dtfifering,  as  Garfield  docs,  from  the  brilltunt  par- 
liamentary leaders,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  his  counterpart 
anywhere  in  the  record  of  American  public  life.  Ho, 
perhaps,  more  nearly  resembles  Mr.  Sewani  in  his  supreme 
faith  in  the  nll-oonquering  power  of  a  principle.  Ho  Imd 
tlie  love  of  learning,  and  the  patient  induHiry  of  investi- 
gation, to  which  John  Quincy  Adams  owes  his  prominence 
and  Ilia  Presidency.  He  had  some  of  those  pntidcrona 
elements  of  mind  which  distinguished  Mr.  Webster, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  all  our  public  life  hnvo  left  the 
great  Massachusetts  Senator  without  au  intellectual 
peer, 

lu  English  parliamentary  history,  as  in  our  own,  the 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  present  points  of  es- 
sential difference  from  Garfield.  But  some  of  Ma 
methods  recall  the  best  features  in  the  Htrong,indrpi!ndent 
course  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  whom  he  had  striking  re- 
eemblances  in  the  type  of  his  mind  and  in  tho  habit  of  his 
speech.  He  had  all  of  Burke's  love  for  the  Sublime  and 
the  Beautiful,  with,  possibly,  somethiug  of  his  Btiper> 
abundance.     In   his  faith   and    bt«   magnanimity,   in  bin 

ittiHuyiiliiiiiikJiyyiiiktluiiiai^^ 
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of  the  Englii^h  name. 

"Garfieldu  nomination  to  thi 

anticipated,   was  not  a  surprise 

prominence  in  Congress,  his  solii 

utfttion,  strengthened  by  his  the 

iitor,  kept  him  before  the  public 

highest  rank  among  those  eutitlei 

It  was  not  mere  chance  that  brou 

**\Ve  must,"  siiys  Mr.  Emerson, 

stilulionai  trait.     If  Eric  in  in  rol 

well  and  in  at  the  top  of  his  coi 

old  at  iiis  flepiirture  from  Green 
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"Under  it  all  be  was  calm,  and  strong,  and  confident; 
never  lost  his  self-possession,  did  no  anwise  ac^  spoke  uo 
hastjr  or  ill-considered  word.  Indeed,  nothing  in  liis 
wliolo  life  i^  more  remarkable  or  more  creditable  thuu  liia 
bearing  through  those  five  full  months  of  vituperation — a 
prcloijged  ngony  of  trial  to  a  sensitive  man,  a  constant 
and  cruel  draft  upon  the  powers  of  moral  endurance. 
The  gretit  mass  of  these  unjust  imputations  passed  an- 
noliced,  and  with  the  general  dthrU  of  the  campaign  fell 
into  oblivion^  But  in  a  few  instances  the  iron  entered 
his  soul,  and  he  died  with  the  injury  unforgotteo  if  not 
unforgiven. 

"One  aspect  of  Garfield*3  candidacy  was  unprecedented. 
Never  before,  in  the  history  of  partisan  contests  in  this 
country,  had  a  successful  Presidential  candidate  spoken 
freely  on  passing  events  and  current  issues.  To  attempt 
any  thing  of  tiie  kind  seemed  novel,  rash,  and  even  des- 
perate. The  older  class  of  voters  recalled  tlie  unfortunate 
Alabama  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  supposed  to  have 
signed  his  political  death-warrant.  Tliey  remembered 
also  the  hot-tempered  efPusion  by  which  General  Scott 
Inst  a  large  share  of  popularity  before  his  nomination,  and 
the  unfortunate  speeches  which  rapidly  consumed  the  re- 
mainder. The  younger  voters  had  seen  Mr.  Greeley,  in  a 
series  of  vigorous  and  original  addresses,  preparing  the 
pathway  for  his  own  defeat.  Unmindful  of  these  warn- 
ings, unheeding  the  advice  of  friends,  Garfield  spoke  to 
large  crowds  aa  he  journeyed  to  and  from  New  York  in 
August,  to  a  great  multitude  in  that  city,  to  delegations 
and  deputations  of  every  kind  that  called  at  Mentor  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn.  With  innumerable  critics, 
watchful  and  eager  to  catch  a  phrase  that  might  be 
turned  into  odium  or  ridicule*  or  a  sentence  that  might 
be,  distorted  to  his  own  or  his  party's  injury,  Garfield  did 
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His  power  of  analysis,  and  his  skill  in  classification, 
enabled  him  to  dispatch  n  mass  of  detail  with  promptness 
and  ease.  His  Cabinet  meetings  were  admirablj' conducted. 
His  clear  presentation  of  official  subjects,  his  well-consid- 
ered suggestion  of  topics  for  discussion,  his  quick  decision 
when  all  had  been  heard,  combined  to  show  a  thorough- 
ness of  mental  training  as  rare  as  his  natural  ability  aud 
his  facile  adaptation  to  a  new  and  enlarged  field  of  labor. 
**  With  perfect  comprehension  of  all  the  inheritances  of 
the  War,  Tvith  a  cool  calculation  of  the  obstacles  in  his 
way,  impelled  always  by  a  generous  enthusiasm,  he  con- 
eeived  that  much  might  be  done  by  his  Administration 
toward  restoring  harmony  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  Uirion.  He  was  anxio\is  to  go  South  and  speak  to 
the  people.  As  early  as  April  he  had  ineffectually  endeav- 
ored to  arrange  for  a  trip  to  Nashville,  whither  he  had 
been  cordially  invited,  and  he  was  again  disappointed  a 
few  weeks  later  to  find  that  he  could  not  go  to  South 
Carolina  to  attend  the  centeuniol  celebration  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Cowpens.  But  for  the  autumn  he  definitely 
counted  on  being  present  at  three  memorable  assemblies 
in  the  South ;  the  celebration  at  Yorktowii,  the  opening 
of  the  Cotton  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  aud  the  meeting  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberlmid  at  Chattanooga.  He  was 
already  turning  over  in  his  mind  hia  address  for  each 
oocasion,  and  the  three  taken  together,  he  said  to  a  friend, 
gave  him  the  exact  scope  and  verge  which  he  needed. 
At  Yorktown  he  would  have  before  him  the  associations 
of  a  hundred  years  that  bound  the  South  and  the  North 
in  the  sacred  memory  of  a  common  danger  and  a  common 
victory.  Ac  Atlanta  he  would  piesent  the  material  inter- 
ests and  the  industrial  development  which  appealed  to  the 
thrift  and  independence  of  every  household,  and  which 
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Federal  Government.  It  would  be  out  of  plnce  here  to 
6[>oak  the  language  of  coiitrovcrfty  ;  but  the  events  re- 
ferred to,  however  they  may  coutiuue  to  be  a  source  of 
contention  with  others,  have  become,  80  far  as  the  name 
of  Garfield  is  involved,  iis  much  a  mutter  of  history  ns  his 
heroism  fit  Chicknmauga  or  his  illustrious  service  in  the 
House.  Detail  is  not  needful,  and  personal  antugonism 
shall  not  be  rekindled  by  any  word  uttered  to-day.  The 
motives  of  those  opposing  him  are  not  now  to  be  adversely 
interpreted  or  their  course  harshly  characterized.  But  of 
the  dead  President  thi^i  is  to  be  said,  and  said  because  his 
own  speech  is  forever  silenced  and  he  can  be  no  more 
beard  except  through  the  fiilelity  and  love  of  surviving 
friends :— from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  contro- 
versy he  8o  much  deplored,  the  President  was  never  for 
one  moment  actuated  by  any  motive  of  gain  to  himself  or 
of  loss  to  others.  Least  of  all  men  did  he  harbnr  revenge, 
rarely  did  be  even  sbo^v  resentment,  and  malice  w.is  not 
ill  his  nature.  He  was  congenially  employed  only  in  th© 
exchange  of  good  offices  and  the  doing  of  kindly  deeds. 

"There  was  not  an  hour,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble  till  the  fatal  shot  entered  his  body,  when  the 
President  would  not  gladly  for  the  sake  of  restoring  har- 
mony, have  retraced  any  step  lie  had  taken,  if  such 
rctiueing  had  merely  involved  consequences  personal  to 
himself.  The  pride  of  consistency,  or  any  supposed  sense 
of  humiliation  that  might  result  from  surrendering  Lis 
position,  had  not  a  feather's  weight  \nth  him.  No  man 
was  ever  less  subject  to  such  influences  from  within  or 
from  without.  But  after  most  anxious  deliberation  and 
the  coolest  survey  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  solemnly 
believed  that  the  true  prerogatives  of  the  Executive  were 
involved  in  the  issue  which  had  been  raised,  and  that  he 
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den  by  Darwin,  by  Huxley,  by  Tyndall,  and  by  other 
eminent  scientists.  His  own  church,  binding  its  disciples 
by  no  formulated  creed,  but  accepting  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  word  of  God,  with  unbiased  liberality 
of  private  interpretation,  favored,  if  it  did  not  stimulate, 
the  spirit  of  investigation. 

"  Bub  however  high  Garfield  reasoned  of  *'  fixed  fate, 
free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,'*  he  was  never  separaifd 
from  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  his  afifections  and  in 
his  associations.  For  him  it  held  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant. To  Jiim  it  was  the  gate  of  Heaven.  The  world  of 
religious  belief  is  full  of  solecisms  and  contradictions.  A 
philosophic  observer  declares  that  men  by  the  thousand 
will  die  in  defense  of  a  creed  whose  doctrines  they  do  not 
comprehend  and  whose  tenets  they  habitually  violate. 
It  is  equally  true  that  men  by  the  thousand  will  cling  to 
church  organizations  with  instinctive  and  und3-ing  fidelity, 
when  their  belief  in  maturer  years  is  radically  dififerent 
from  that  which  inspired  them  as  neophytes. 

*'•  But  after  tliis  range  of  specalatiou,  and  this  latitude 
of  doubt,  Garfield  came  back  always  with  freshness  and 
delight  to  tlie  simpler  instincts  of  religious  faith,  which, 
earliest  implanted,  longest  survive.  Not  many  weeks 
before  his  assassination,  walking  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  with  a  friend,  and  conversing  on  those  topics  of 
personal  religion,  concerning  which  noble  natures  have 
nn  unconquerable  reserve,  he  said  that  he  found  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  simple  petitions  learned  in  infancy 
infinitely  restful  to  him,  not  mer«ijr  ih  their  stated  repeti- 
tion, but  in  their  casual  and  frequent  recall  as  he  went 
about  the  daily  duties  of  life.  Certain  texts  of  Scripture 
had  a  strong  hold  on  his  memory  and  his  heart.  He 
heard,  while  in  Edinburgh  some  years  ago,  an  eminent 
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itrong  in  its  grasp  of  affairs,  strong  in  popular  favor,  and 
destined  to  grow  stronger  ;  that  grave  difficulties  confrout- 
ing  him  at  his  inauguration  had  been  safely  passed  ;  that 
trouble  lay  behind  liiin  and  not  before  him;  that  he  was 
soon  to  meet  the  wife  whom  he  loved,  now  recovering 
from  an  illness  which  had  but  lately  disquieted  and  at 
times  almost  unnerved  him  ;  that  ho  was  going  to  his 
Alma  Muter  to  renew  the  most  cherished  associations  of 
his  young  manhood,  and  to  exchange  greetings  with  those 
whose  deepening  interest  had  followed  every  step  of  his 
upward  progress  from  the  day  he  entered  upon  his  college 
course  until  he  had  attained  the  loftiest  elevation  in  the 
gift  of  his  countrymen. 

'*  Surely  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from  the  honors  or 
triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning  Gar- 
field may  well  Iiavo  been  a  happy  man.  No  foreboding 
of  evil  haunted  him  ;  no  premonition  of  danger  clouded 
his  sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon  him  in  an  instant. 
One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong,  confident  in  the  years 
stretching  peacefully  out  before  him.  The  next  he  lay 
wounded,  bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to  weary  weeks  of 
torture,  to  silence,  and  the  grave. 

*♦  Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.  For 
no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wicked- 
ness, hy  the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust  from  the 
full  tide  of  this  world*s  interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspi- 
rations, its  victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death — 
and  he  did  not  quail.  Not  alone  for  the  one  short  mo- 
ment in  which,  stunned  and  dazed  he  could  give  up  his 
life,  hardly  aivare  of  its  relinquishment,  but  through  days 
of  deadly  languor,  through  weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not 
less  agony  because  silently  borne,  with  clear  sight  and 
calm   courage,  he   looked   into   his  open   g!-ave.     What 
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wistfully  upon  the  ocean's  changing  wonders ;  on  its  far 
sails,  whitening  in  the  morning  light ;  on  its  restless 
waves,  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath  the 
noonday  sun;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  arching  low 
to  the  horizon;  on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of 
the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mys- 
tic meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may 
know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  reced- 
ing world  he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther 
shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath 
of  the  eternal  morning." 


xvn. 

OOKVENTION  AND   CAMPAIGN   OF   1884. 

Though  tito  Arthur  administration  had  done  much  to 
remove  ihe  gloom  occasioned  by  the  assassination  of  Gar- 
field atid  to  soften  the  asperities  that  divided  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  in  1882-83,  and  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  party 
in  most  of  its  State  elections,  there  was  still  considerable 
factional  feeling  as  the  political  situation  of  1884  took 
shape.  But  as  time  progressed  and  sentiment  began  lo 
chrystalize,  nothing  seemed  to  shake  the  firm  hold  Mr. 
Blaine  had  on  the  affection  of  his  friends,  lie  had  car- 
ried into  private  life  nil  of  his  well  merited  political 
renown,  all  his  unequalled  reputation  for  Uaming  aud 
I'luqueuce,  all  the  yist  confidence  which  had  come  to  be  re- 
posed in  his  rectitude,  all  of  the  respect  which  a  generous 
and  loving  [ico^tle  graciously  extended  to  conscientious 
conduct  and  braver}"^  of  heart.  And  these  were  to  grow  aa 
well  in  the  shades  of  private  retreat  as  in  the  sunshine  of 
public  life*  Yea,  faster  and  more  luxuriantly,  for  there 
were  now  uo  dangers  and  embarrassments  to  encounter. 
The  people  were  in  a  calm  season  of  reflection.  They 
could  study  and  accord  merit  dispassionately.  They 
could  see  strength  and  availability  much  clearer  than 
when  the  atmosphere  was  beclouded  with  factional  smoke. 

And  again,  retiracy  with  Mr.  Blaine,  did  not  mean  in- 
action and  desuetude.  Ho  could  not,  if  he  would,  lose 
lu3  interest  in  the  body  politic  nor  in  the  welfare  of  his 
(616) 
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■party.  The  mildew  of  rctiiacy  could  not  settle  on  such 
an  organization  as  his.  He  could  not  be  idle.  It  would 
seem  as  if  no  public  question  escaped  him.  Kot  content 
with  surface  examination  nor  passing  comments  he  sought 
the  roots  of  pending  questions,  and  whenever  opportunity 
offered  or  occasion  required,  he  wrote  and  spoke  learnedly, 
lucidly  and  exhaustively.  There  was  no  obscuration  of 
his  genius  by  retiracy,  no  furgetfulness  of  his  greatness 
by  privacy.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  daily  growing 
admiration  for  his  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
tinged,  perhaps  with  regret  that  his  country  and  party 
should  not  he  all  the  while  receiving  the  direct  stimulus 
of  his  leadership  and  the  immediate  benefite  of  his 
ripened  experieuce.  The  processes  were  silently  at  work 
deep  down  among  the  masses  of  his  party,  whose  manifes- 
tation took  the  form  of  a  resolve  that  he  should  be  further 
honored  by  them  with  their  greatest  and  best  gift. 

True,  he  was  to  be  again  an  object  of  attack  by  his 
enemies,  but  their  weapons  would  now  fly  far  over  his 
head.  He  was  a  private  citizen,  and  attacks  of  any  kind 
were  both  needless  and  wanton.  Moreover,  they  assumed 
old  and  exploded  forms,  and  became  conspicuous  only  for 
sheer  maliciousness,  contributing  more  to  the  disgrace  of 
their  authors  than  to  the  injury  of  their  object.  They 
generally  proceeded  from  a  source  outside  of  his  party, 
and  proved  *'  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable."  There  was, 
however,  an  element  within  the  Republican  party  whichj 
stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to  the  element  which  shaped 
toward  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  presidency. 
It  was  that  element  which  chrystalized  under  the  lender- 
ship  of  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  and  which,  at  first, 
simply  demanded  independence  of  party  machinery,  bub 
which  afterward  switched  off  into  the  channela  of  "  Fr8« 
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people  were  free  in   their  Coner. 
their  choice  of  delegates,  and  - 
was  a  living  principle  of  the  par 
known  man  iji  hia  party.  He  re 
lU  dominant  thoaghts.     He  x' 
'■onfidences.  the  most  perfect  ei 
ambitions,  the  fullest  symbol  o 
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It  was  thus  that  Rcpublicnn  sentiment  moved  along 
preparatory  to  tlie  National  Convention  of  1884.  Mr. 
Blaine  wa»  soliciting  no  help  and  creating  no  antagonisms. 
Wherever  Blaiue  delegates  were  chosen,  they  were  his  by 
their  own  volition,  and,  therefore,  hia  most  heartily.  What 
they  might  lack  in  cohesive  strength  before  a  convention 
they  could  make  up  in  personal  earnestness  and  devotion. 
They  came  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  and  if 
they  were  not  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the  convention 
at  the  i;tart,  they  represented  a  large  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican vote  in  this  couutry. 

The  Eighth  Uepubiican  National  Convention  met  at 
Chicago,  at  noon,  ou  June  3,  1884.  It  was  cofliposed  of 
820  delegates,  as  against  756  in  the  convention  of  1880. 
The  Convention  Hall  was  a  part  of  the  Exposition  Build- 
ing, and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  13,000.  Chairman 
SabiQ  rapped  the  Conveutiun  to  order.  The  National 
Committee  bad  recommended  the  name  of  Powell  Clay- 
ton, of  Arkansas,  for  temporary  chairman.  When  his 
i'came  was  subuiitted  to  the  Convention,  the  name  of  John 
R.  Lynch,  (colored)  of  Mississippi,  was"  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  vote  upon  this  was  387  for  Clayton,  to  481 
for  Lynch.  While  the  vote  was  not  regarded  as  a  test  of 
strength  for  any  Presidential  candidate,  it  showed  that 
none  of  the  names  thus  far  mentioned  could  command  a 
majority  of  the  Convention  on  first  ballot. 

Happily  there  were  no  such  serious  differences  to  adjust 
as  those  which  occasioned  so  much  delay  and  bitterness 
in  the  Convention  of  1880.  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson,  of 
MiE^souri,  was  elected  permanent  chairman.  A  platform 
was  adopted  which  commended  the  Republican  part}''  for 
its  great  achievements,  lamented  the  death  of  Garfield, 
endorsed  President  Arthur's  administration,  favored  a 
^HlMtiM^ttftriliaiifllUllBiMifeAitiMUrilMik 


nommatioD,    with    the    usual    , 
Augustus  Braudagee,  of  Conneo 
Hawley;    Senator   Cuilorn.   of 
Logan  i   Martiu  I.   Townseud.   . 

Judge  Forater,  of  Ohio.  Senator 
ernor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  th 
mnnds.  The  speech  in  which  Ju 
'D«ted  Mr.  Blaine,  was  a  most 
presentation  of  the  history  and  cl, 
became  the  nominee  of  the  conve. 

the  front  of  the  platform  the  sens, 
subject  at  command,  his  fine  perso 
W'th  his  infir,nity-he  was  bh-nd- 

in  the  immense  and  enthusiastic  a! 
Ihe  uominaUon  was  seconde. 
speeches  by  ^^Qov.  C.  K.  Davi 
Ky.,  ex-Senntor  Piatt,  N.  y„  auj 
Though  the  Convention  had  not 
Bla.no  s  interests,  a>id  though  the  o 
oo.nb,ni„g,  had  been  able  to  mak^ 
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ballot  could  be  taken.  Without  such  a  show  of  hands  as 
tlicy  had  expected,  the  opposition  were  at  sea  duiiug  tbe 
night.  The  next  day  (June  6)  tbey  could  not  effect  an 
adjournment  in  order  to  compare  notes  or  agree  on  com- 
binationu,  and  the  Blaine  forces  hud  practically  full  swing 
of  tlie  convention. 

The  balloling  began  and  was  carried  on  amid  the  wild- 
est excitement.  The  result  of  the  first  ballot — 334  1-2 
for  Blaine,  278  for  Arthur,  93  for  Edmnnds,  showed  that 
the  Edmunds  and  Arthur  forces  combined  could  not  con- 
trol the  conventioni  with  the  aid  of  the  minor  candidates. 
Hence  their  anxiety  for  adjournment  in  order  to  effect  a 
coalition.  When  they  were  defeated  in  this,  a  second 
ballot  was  taken.  Blaine's  vote  went  up  to  249.  His 
friends  gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  in  cheers  and  vocif- 
erous demonstrations.  On  the  third  ballot  his  vote  rose 
to  375.  His  opponents  now  saw  that  if  he  was  to  be  de- 
feated the  remedy  must  be  prompt.  Judge  Foraker,  of 
Ohio,  in  command  of  the  Sherman  forces,  moved  a  recess 
Uiitil  half-past  seven.  The  convention  broke  into  tumult, 
amid  which  the  Chairman  declared  the  motion  lost.  A 
call  for  the  ayes  and  noes  was  drowned  by  the  shouts  for 
another  ballot.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  Chairman  regained  control  of  the  convention, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  tlie  aye  and  no  vote  on  the 
question  of  adjournment.  It  resulted:  yeas  304,  nays 
450.  No  doubt  could  remain  after  this  of  the  nominntion 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  again  the  delegates  in  his  interest  set 
the  air  vibrating  with  their  shouts.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumnit  Judge  Foraker  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
in  order  that  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  might  be 
made  by  acclamation,  but  the  opposition  to  this  was  too 
strong,  and  he  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  fourth  ballot  proceeded  in  wild  confuaion.    Six  of 


^  m«  uuugs  ^Ufgm  made  a  K 

atated   that  he  had  supported  Ji 

&^t.  but  that   Ohio   now  cnsM 

Blame.    This  placed  his  nominS 

friends  could  scarcely  wait  for  t 

ballot  and  announcement  of  the 

burst  in  cheers,  before  which  allfl 

nnld  and  decorous.     The  band  M 

i^  music.    In  a  moment  thesouw 

of  ^nnon  came  through  the  onl 

handkerchiefB  were  waved;  men^ 

and  shouted  themselves   hoarse 

joined  in  h  triumphant  huzza.  *! 

Mn    Blaine's  friends  had   suffereJ 

patiently.     This  rich  and  overmhi 

great  joy  and  a  full  reward.  ■ 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  ba! 
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The  glad  shouts  hud  not  Bubsided  when  Congressmaa 
Burleigh,  in  behalf  of  the  Presulent's  supporters,  moved 
to  make  the  nomination  unanimous.  Senators  SabiD 
and  Plumb  heartily  beconded  the  motion,  and  the  Chair 
put  it: 

"Those  who  are  in  favor  of  mfiking  the  nomination  of 
James  G.  Blaine  unanimous  will  say  ^aj'e/" 

'*Aye!"  cried  the  delegates  and  galleries  in  concert. 

"Those  who  are  opposed  will  Bay  'nn.'  '* 

The  hall  was  silent. 

What  id  most  significant  in  tlie  above  summary  is  the 
fact  that  every  opposing  element  in  the  convention  went 
in  the  end  to  make  up  Mr.  Blaine's  majority.  .  Seventy- 
one  of  AJr.  Arthur's  votes,  fifty-two  of  Edmunds',  fifty-six 
and  a  half  of  Logan^s,  all  of  the  two  Shermans',  contrib- 
uted to  the  filaiue  strength  on  the  fourth  and  successful 
ballot. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  nomination  was  hailed 
with  approval  throughout  the  country.  It  gave  rise  to 
ratifications  everywhere,  and  to  such  demonstrations  of 
delight  and  fealty  as  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  popu- 
larity and  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

Mr.  Blaine's  nomination  was  followed  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  by  acclamation.  Tliis  was  regarded  as  a 
happy  combination  of  ciindidates.  It  embraced  wide  sec- 
tions geographically,  aud  insured  for  Mr.  Blaine  the  sup- 
port of  the  fcoldier  element  of  his  party. 

Amid  the  excitement  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Blaine 
spent  the  time  quietly  at  his  home  in  August^i,  whither 
he  had  moved  on  Tuesday  of  Convention  week.  He  had 
not  even  kept  up  telegraphic  communication  with  his 
friends.     He  received  the  tidings  of  hia  nomination  with 


ventfon.  In  tLe  evening  of  the  no 
of  Augusta  and  neighboring  citie. 
hioj  an  ovation.     To  these  he  said  :- 

"Mr  Friends  Am  snr  Neighbor 
sincerely  for  the  honor  of  thJH  call 
Ihe  world  where  good  news  comes  t 
here  at  my  own  home ;  among  the 
have  been  on  terms  of  friendship  ai 
than  thirty  years,  people  whom  I  J 
me.  Thanking  you  again  for  the  hi 
phment,  1  bid  you  good  night." 

The  Convention  appointed  a  comi 
most  distinguished  members  to  ol 
Blaine  of  his  nomination.  These  a3 
June  20th,  and  formally  acquainted 
of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Blaino  deliv< 
eloquent  response. 


July  1 


Ine  madft.nn'^ 
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by  the  Denjocratic  Convention  of  July  3, 1884,  held  in  the 
same  hall  used  before  by  the  Rojiublicans.  Though  Tam- 
many Hall  had  opposed  Cleveland,  aud  he  was  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  older  Democracy,  his  Domination 
was  regarded  an  a  master  political  stroke  on  the  part  of 
the  Convention.  He  had  been  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  over  Chns.  J.  Folgcr^  by  an  unproccnted  majority. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  the  younger  Democracy  and  had 
given  a  plain*  sturdy  administration  without  much  refer- 
ence to  party  wishes-  Tlie  fact  that  New  York  was  a 
pivotal  State  in  the  campaign,  and  that  the  Republican 
element  which  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Blaine,  not  only  re- 
sided there,  but  had  already  expressed  its  favoritism  for 
Mr.  Cleveland,  greatly  added  to  hia  availability.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  sentiment  respecting  his  ability 
as  a  statesman  or  his  desire  to  serve  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  the  dissatisricd  elements  soon  closed  about  him, 
and  it  became  apparent  to  all  that  liis  freedom  from 
entanglements  and  his  newness  to  situations  rendered  him 
stronger  than  his  party. 

The  campaign  opened  aggressively  aud  bitterly  by  fierce 
attacks  on  the  opposing  candidates.  These,  however. 
soon  spent  their  force  and  left  the  Democrats  in  the  rather 
enviable  position  of  a  party  whoso  canditlate  had  no  record 
as  a  national  legislator  or  even  politician,  and  had  become 
governor  with  the  help  of  a  largo  Uepublican  contin- 
gent. Their  national  platform  was  an  instrument  of 
generou»  promises  and  pledges,  and  the  idea  was  largely 
and  easily  cultivated  that  "  change  '*  would  not  prove  dis- 
astrous but  rather  beneficial. 

The  Republicans  made  a  brilliant  campaign,  with  their 
leader  in  the  field,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  party,  cfspecially  those  of  protection  and  a 
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favorable  auspices  as  to  draw  immense  crowds  and  make 
his  journey  a  triumphal  march.  His  journey  lasted  for 
six  weeks,  and  liistory  hardly  records  sucli  a  succesision  of 
ovations.  During  this  journey  he  spolco  over  four  hun- 
dred times  to  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  such  was  his 
versatility  and  resource  that  Uh  words  and  iOeas  varied 
with  each  occasion.  While  his  speeches  were  necessarily 
bi-ief,  tbey  were  all  to  the  point,  and  their  effect  was  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  hopes  of  his  success.  Wherever 
he  went  ho  left  his  party  stronger  and  more  euergeuo. 
It  might  bo  interesting  to  give  hero  a  sample  of  some  of 
these  speeches,  but  as  it  is  diflicull  to  select,  wo  muat  be 
content  to  mention  that  his  first  ono  was  delivered  in 
Worcester,  Mass^  on  Sept.  IS,  1884.  He  then  entered 
Ohio  and  delivered  an  address  at  Hamilton  on  OoL  1. 
Following  now  only  his  stated  speeches,  and  leaving  out 
his  scores  of  minor  ones,  ha  spoke  at  Grafton,  W.  Vs.,  on 
Oct.  6;  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  ou  Oct.  11;  at  Flint,  Micfa^ 
on  Oct.  16;  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  Oct.  18;  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  on  Oct.  18;  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  Oct.  20;  at  Terrc 
Haute,  on  Oct.  23;  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Oct.  27  j  at 
Chicago,  on  Oct.  27;  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  28; 
at  New  York,  on  Oct.  29 ;  at  Brooklyn,  on  Oct,  30 ;  at 
New  Haven,  on  Nov.  1 ;  at  Boston,  on  Nov.  3. 

Mr.  Blaine's  tour  placed  the  AVestern  Slates  well  in 
line.  The  remainder  of  the  contest  was  simple,  for  it 
turned  upon  New  York  State,  with  the  chances  somewhat 
against  the  Republicans.  There  tlie  Temperance  ticket 
was  pushed  with  all  energy,  with  the  effect  of  subtracting 
from  the  Republican  strength.  The  Greenback-Labor 
ticket  was  pushed  with  equal  energy,  with  the  effect  of 
eubtractlug  from  the  Democratic  strength.  Tlie  advant- 
age gained  by  the  Republicanii  in  other  States  by  thetr 
strong  ^*  Protection  *'  attitude  and  by  the  personal  magnet- 
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iriin  of  their  leatlei-«  wan  more  than  discounted  in  New 
York  by  the  fact  that  the  "'  Independents  "  in  their  ranks 
wore  mostly  free  tradei-s,  and  by  tliu  ndditioual  fact  that 
it  was  the  home  of  tlie  Democratic  candidate. 

Whether^  under  all  the  circuui:stiincca,  it  was  wise  for 
Mr.  Bhiiue  to  visit  New  York  at  all,  was  and  will  ever 
remain  a  mooted  question.  However  all  things  went 
favorably  with  his  tour  until  the  night  of  the  celebrated 
recei>tioii  tendered  him  by  the  united  clergy  of  the 
luelropolis*  at  which  Rev.  Dr.  Hnrchard  delivered  h\i  in- 
discreet *'  Hum,  Romanism  and  Rubtdliuu  **  Bpocch.  This 
fatal  alliterative  peroration  was  flashed  through  the  perliena 
of  New  York  and  over  the  country  without  explanation, 
and  with  the  effect  of  creating  a  stampede  of  the  Green- 
buck  Labor  element  back  to  the  Democracy,  or  at  least 
with  the  effect  of  furnishing  the  Democracy  with  an  ex- 
cuse for  counting  majorities  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
claim  otherwise.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the 
closest  on  record.  Cleveland  carried  the  one  State  neces- 
sary to  his  election  by  the  meagre  pleurality  of  1,047 
votes. 

This  was  a  political  revolution  wliich  few  anticipated 
at  the  opening  and  during  the  prngresa  of  the  campaign. 
It  brought  the  Democrats  into  power  for  the  first  time 
since  1861,  and  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Repub- 
lioans*  who  had  built  sanguine  hopes  on  the  invinci- 
bility of  their  leader.  But  it  was  a  part  of  the  fate  which 
politics  sometimes  reveal.  No  man  was  more  philosophic 
under  the  defeat  than  the  grf-at  leader  himself.  On  Nov. 
18,  1884,  bis  friends  gathered  about  him  in  Augusta  to 
attest  their  warmth  of  affection  by  a  serenade.  He  took 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  give  his  views  upon  the 
campaign  and  its  results  in  an  able  address. 

Hia  closing  words  were  as  follows: — 
87 
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itest  just  closed  utterly  dwarfs  the  forte 
whether    successful    or  unsucceaafuL 
ly  say  instinctively,  I  have  discussed  the 
uences  of   that  conteet  without  refere 
;feat,  without  tbe  remotest  reference 
who  is  elevated  to  tbe  Presidency,     T 
ally  I  have   no  cause  for  the  slightest  i 
itire  cordiality  I  may  express  the  wish  t] 
^er   will  prove  gratifying  to  himself  an€ 
country,  and  that  hisadministratioDma; 
embarrassment  which   the   peculiar  sou 
[iposes  upou  it  from  the  hour  of  its  birtl 

THB  CITIZEN  8TATE8MAK. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  1884  was  not  a  defeat  for 
Mr.  lilaiiie,  whatever  it  may  have  been  for  his  party. 
Hi»  dii»ap|ioiiituicut  was  keen,  but  not  more  hO  than  would 
have  been  that  of  any  other  spirited  man.  It  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  victory  had  been  wrenched  frc-m 
him  by  the  narrowest  of  all  margins  and  by  processes  not 
beyond  suspicion.  Yet  in  all  history  never  had  self  been 
BO  estranged  from  results,  Tildeu,  iii  lb76,  riud  for  fur 
less  cause,  had  brought  the  conuptive  influences  of  money 
and  stealth  to  his  vindication.  Blaine  acquiesced,  know- 
ing that  office  was  no  personal  loss,  and  tliat  his  party 
waa  in  no  mood  to  claim  honors  by  a  second,  and  prolonged, 
contest 

He  therefore  fell  naturally,  if  regretfully,  into  private 
life.  But  it  was  not  inactive.  In  many  rcspcctti  it  was 
most  active.  In  not  a  few  respects  it  was  the  most  re- 
splendent of  the  great  man's  career.  The  giant  in  repose 
wiis  equal  to  tasks  which  tlie  giant  in  action  could  not 
have  accomplished.  The  calmness  and  meditation  of  a 
private  hour  resulted  in  an  activity  which  transformed  the 
Ktatesman  into  the  historian  and  gave  to  the  nation  and 
the  world  almost  the  equivalent  of  such  an  ndministnition 
as  might  have  been  expected,  had  he  been  elected. 

In  its  place,  allusion  has  already  been  muile  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Blaine**  renowned  work,  **  'JSoenty  Yeara  in 
Congress,**     This  was  the  crowning  feature  of  that  leisure 
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which  followed  his  defeat  of  1884.     It  was  no  less  a  sub^ 
fitaiiUal  gift  to  the  nation  than  a  suporb  contribution  Uti 
political  literature.     In  itself  it  was  sufficient  to  estahliah 
the  fame  uf  the  writer,  not  only  as  an  omnicicnt  observer 
but  as  a  conscientious  preserver  of  vital  facta. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Vears  in 
Congress  "  appeared  in  1884,  and  the  second  volume  in 
1885.  The  style  of  writing,  aside  from  that  of  its  politico- 
historic  merits,  is  ])eculi&rly  that  of  the  author — luuid, 
fair,  racy ;  statesman,  historian  imd  editor,  in  happy  com- 
bination. No  other  work  embraces  so  full  and  impartial 
a  review  of  the  material  and  political  life  of  the  nation 
from  1860  to  1880  as  this.  It  instantly  attracted  the  wide 
atLeutiou  at  homo  which  it  deserved,  and  equally  drew 
foreign  attention.  The  London  Timet  said  of  it; — "It  is 
in  no  sense  a  party  manifesto,  but  n  careful  narrative ; 
popular,  but  not  undignified  in  style,  and  remarkably  fair 
and  moderate  in  tone.  He  has  expressed  a  decided  opin- 
ion on  all  issues  involved  in  the  civil  war,  but  he  is  able 
to  appreciate  the  arguments  and  lespect  the  motives  of 
those  he  holds  to  have  been  moat  widely  mistaken.^* 

Such  volumes  as  Mr.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Yeai-s  in  Con- 
gress/* may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Were  it  not 
for  the  evidence  of  versatility  and  power  they  furnish, 
they  might  well  pass  as  an  episode  in  the  life  of  one  so 
distinguished  in  other  fields  of  activity.  When,  however, 
they  are  fnUowed,  as  they  were,  b}-  another  volume,  in 
1887,  the  claims  of  literary  taste  and  the  ambitions  of 
authorship  enter  as  essential  factors  int<i  that  fame  which 
they  couhl  with  difficulty  augment.  The  year  1887  wit- 
nessed the  publication  of  Mr.  Blaine's  "Political  Discus- 
sions,** a  work  which  embraced  his  most  important  polit- 
icid,  and  (»ther,  utterances.  This  work  will  come  to  poa- 
eess  more  and  more  value  as  time  rolls  on,  for  it  not  only 
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[conUius  the  evidences  of  Tvliat  Mr.  Blaine  most  prized 
Rmong  his  forensic,  legislative  and  diplomatic  efforts,  but 
the  student  of  bid  character  will  find  iu  it  that  versatility 
of  genius,  that  wonderful  command  of  language,  that  ex- 
hausLive  research,  that  magnificent  marshalling  of  facts, 
that  convincing  logic,  'v\'hich  gave  to  Blaine's  speeches  and 
■writings  a  virility  and  popularity  surpassed  by  no  other 
statesman. 

Mr.  Blaine's  retiracy  meant  the  giving  np,  for  a  time, 
his  Washington  mansion  on  Jackson  Square,  near  the 
White  House.  He  had  moved  to  this  more  subdued  but 
elegantly  appointed  home  from  his  own  larger  and  more  os- 
tentatious mansion  on  Dnpont  Circle,  whose  capacity  he 
had  found  to  bo  greater  than  his  needs,  and  the  ex[>enBe 
of  Toaintaining  whiuh  was  mure  than  he  felt  he  noutd 
afford. 

He  withdrew  from  the  National  capital  entirely  and 
found  the  rest  and  privacy  he  required  at  his  home  in 
Augusta,  Maine,  and  at  his  summer  residence  at  Bar  Har- 
bor, on  the  Atlantic  coast.  All  tlie  conditions  here  con- 
spired which  were  necessary  for  the  completion  of  those 
literary  labors  which  were  to  add  so  largely  to  his  reputa- 
tion. 

The  course  of  President  Cleveland's  ndniinistration  and 
the  general  trend  of  public  events  had  no  keener  observer 
and  student  than  Mr,  Blaine,  during  the  period  of  his  re- 
tiracy. He  kept  himself  abreast  of  political  events  and 
in  close  touch  with  the  mighty  constituency  of  the  land, 
whose  allegiance  was  love  and  admiration,  and  whicii 
yearned   for  atiother  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to   his 

'Lroad  qualiOcations  and  exalted  name. 

The  gieatneed  of  the  Democratic  party  was  something 
beyond  the  common-place  whi(^h  characterized  the  fiist 
two  years  of  the  Cleveland  administration.     Though  Mr. 
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Cle*'el»ti(l  Imd  repeatedly  declared,  iu  public  spcedl  nud 
wriliiigt  ngainst  a  second  term  for  a  i'reaiUoiiU  he  could 
no  longer  conceal  hia  ambltiou  to  succee'l  liiinself,  :inii  in 
throwing  ofT  the  di^giiibe,  the  need  of  an  isaue  to  attract 
attention  to  himself  and  to  protuute  puny  cohesiou  be- 
cnuie  all  the  more  imperative.  Thiti  isfiue  ho  wmjr^ht  iu 
hi«  celebrated  messiigo  to  the  Fiftieth  Coiigrciw,  Dec.  6, 
1887.     - 

It  was  a  brief  paper  of  4,500  words,  and  was  a  new  de- 
parture ill  the  way  of  annual  messages.  It  made  wo  ullu- 
eiou  to  matters  of  public  concern  as  found  in  the  rej>ort8 
of  the  various  heads  of  departments,  nor  to  any  matter  of 
general  moment,  except  that  branch  of  finance  wliicli  em- 
braced taxation,  customs,  duties  and  the  siu'ijIus  in  the 
Treasury.  In  this  resj:>ect  it  "^ras  a  special  and  pnrtiiitaa 
plea  for  deiiaite  legi^ilatureduringtlie  session.  It  was  far 
reiuoveil  frotn  tlie  ^K'sitioo  assumed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
hib  former  messages,  and  was  the  confes^on  of  a  convert 
to  the  free-trade  doctrines  maintained  by  a  majority  of 
his  party.  The  message  was  a  surprise  to  all  except  the 
initiated.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Democratic  leaders  M  a 
timely  declaration  of  the  issues  which  would  enter  into  the 
next  C4im|jaign,  witli  Mr.  Cleveland  as  tlieir  exponent. 
The  protection  Democrats  regarded  it  as  an  unwti-e  paper, 
and  one  containing  the  elements  of  sure  disaster.  The 
Republicans  treated  it  as  a  direct  challenge  to  contest  the 
case  of  I'Vee-trade  vs.  Protection.  They  criticised  it  for 
its  lack  of  new  and  convincing  argimient;  itsdiscrinuaH- 
tiun  against  tlie  protective  system  iu  genera^  and  the  item 
of  wool  in  particular;  iU  unnecessarily  narrow  aiul  bitUrr 
Bpirit,  as  evinceti  in  such  expressions  as : — **  But  our  pres- 
ent tariff  lawEi,  tite  vicious,  ini'qnitable  and  illogical  nonrce 
of  nnnecen.-ary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  aod 
amended.     'i*hey  looked  upou  it  as  disingenuous,  iUogiool 
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in  the  respect  that  while  the  President  professed  to  be 
moved  by  an  honest  desire  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  he  entirely,  and  perhaps  purposely,  overlooked 
the  very  easy  and  popnliir  means  of  d(ting  it  by  abolishing 
the  internal  revenue  taxes — a  set  of  t&xes  the  Democrats 
bad  always  denounced  as  iniquitous  and  savoring  of  war 
times — but  selected  instead  a  means  thiitAvonld  prove  a 
direct  and  damaging  blow  to  American  industries,  and 
the  entire  system  of  protection. 

Ere  the  delivery  of  this  message,  Mr.  Blaine  had  com- 
pleted hi^  literary  labors,  and  h.td  gone  on  an  extended 
tour  to  Europe.  This  tour  embraced  the  leading  capitals 
and  nations  of  Europe.  It  wn&  made  leisurely  and  with  a 
view  to  serious  observation  and  study  as  well  as  rest  and 
recreation.  Perhaps  Europe  had  never  beaii  visited  by  a 
more  distinguished  and  observant  student  of  her  institu- 
tions, certaiuly  by  none  more  critical.  America  kept  in 
touch  witli  him  as  he  moved  along  through  courts  and 
capitals,  now  a  private  observer  of  arts  and  institutions, 
and  then  the  recipient  of  honors  at  the  hands  of  enthusi- 
astic admirers. 

At  the  timeof  the  promulgatiim  of  tho  Cleveland  free- 
trade  message,  Mr.  Blaine  happened  to  be  in  Paris.  His 
views  of  the  remarkable  document  were  at  once  sought, 
not  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  with  the  thouglit  that  their 
presentation  might  prove  the  best  antidote  to  the  vicious 
doctrines  contained  in  the  message  Mis  well  known 
advooacy  of  protectiont  his  vigorous  speech,  his  knowledge 
of  the  theme«  his  foresight,  the  fact  that  he  was  looked  to 
OS  a  presidential  candidate  ju  1888,  together  with  the 
neecesity  fi»r  an  immediate  and  direct  counter  to  the 
Cleveland  assumptious,  rendered  the  presentation  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  views  noteworthy,  and  gave  to  them  almost  tha 
disUuction  of  a  political  episode. 
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On  DecemboT  7,  18S7,  the  I^iidon  correspondent  of  llin 
New  York  Tribune  called  on  Mr.  Blaine  ifi  Piiris,  to  spek 
lib  views  i)f  tilt?  PreAiUfiit'ft  ineBHaj^'e,  which  had  hren 
cubl<.'d  mid  piihlishcd  in  the  foreign  papers,  as  significant 
of  ai  new  departure  tu  the  finHncitU  policy  of  tho  United 
States.  Mr.  Itlnine  assented  to  un  interview,  which  tvhb 
carefully  noted  by  nn  expert  stenographer.  He  began  by 
saying : 

"I  have  been  rending  nn  abstract  of  the  President** 
messiige  and  have  been  esp<*uiiilly  interested  in  the  iioitt" 
nionts  of  the  London  papei's.  Those  papers  nil  aij&nnie  to 
declare  tlint  the  message  iti  a  free  trade  manifesto,  and 
evidently  are  anticipating  an  enlarged  matket  for  En- 
glish fabrics  in  the  United  St4iteB  as  a  consequence  of  the 
President's  recoinmendntions.  Perhaps  that  fact  stamped 
the  character  of  ttie  message  more  cleany  than  any  wurdu 
of  mine  can." 

**  You  don't  mean  actual  free  trade  ivithout  duty?" 
queried  the  repcrter. 

'*No,''  retilied  Mr.  Blaine.  "Nor  do  the  London 
pnpei-s  mean  that  They  simply  mean  that  the  President 
has  recommended  what  in  tlie  United  States  is  known  as 
A  revenue  tariff,  rejecting  the  protective  feature  as  an  oIk 
ject  and  not  even  permitting  protection  to  result  freely  Aft 
an  incident  to  revenue  duties.  I  mean,  that  for  the  ftrst 
lime  in  the  bistnry  of  the  United  States  tho  President 
recommends  retaining  the  internal  tax  in  order  th.it  tbe 
tariff  may  l>e  forced  down  even  below  the  fair  rev-enue 
standard.  He  rt»cnmmenda  that  the  tax  on  tobacco  be  re« 
tftined,  and  thus  that  many  millions  annually  shall  be 
levied  on  a  rloinesiic  product  which  would  far  better  C0DI9 
from  a  tariff  on  foreign  fabrics," 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  you  would  favor  tb« 
repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax  ?  " 
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"Certainly;  I  mean  just  that,"  said  Mr.  Blaine.  '"I 
siiould  urge  that  it  be  done  nt  once,  even  before  the  Chrint- 
mas  holidays.  It  would  in  the  first  place  bring  great  re* 
lief  to  growers  of  tobacco  all  over  the  country,  and  would 
moreover,  nrntenaUy  lessen  the  prtee  of  thearLk-le  to  coii- 
BUtners. 

"Tobacco  to  millions  (pf  men  ia  a  necessity.  The  Presi- 
dent calls  it  u  luxury,  but  it  is  a  luxury  iu  no  olher  sense 
than  tea  and  coffee  are  luxuries.  It  is  well  to  i^emcmber 
that  the  luxury  of  yesterday  becomes  a  necessity  of  to- 
day. Watch,  if  you  please,  the  number  of  men  at  work 
ou  the  farm,  in  the  ooal-mine>  along  tlie  railroad,  iu  tlie 
iron  foundry,  or  in  any  calling,  and  you  will  find  96  in 
100  chewing  while  ihey  work.  After  each  meal  tlie 
same  proportion  seek  the  s<jlace  of  a  pipe  or  a  cigar. 
These  men  uot  only  pay  the  millions  of  the  tobacco  tax, 
hut  pay  ou  every  plug  and  every  cigar  au  enhancdl 
price  which  the  tax  enables  the  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer to  impose.  The  only  excuse  for  such  a  tax  is  the 
actual  necessity  under  which  the  Government  found 
itself  during  the  war,  and  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing. To  retuiu  the  tax  now  ia  order  to  destroy  the 
protection  which  would  incidentally  flow  from  raising 
the  same  amount  of  money  on  foreign  imports  is  certainly 
a  most  extraordinary  policy  for  our  Government." 

**WeIl,  then,  ^Ir.  Blaine,  would  you  advise  the  repeal 
of  the  whiiikey  tax  also 't  " 

J^^^Of  I  would  not.  Other  considerations  than  those 
of  fiunncial  aduiinistration  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
with  regard  to  whiskey.  There  is  a  moral  side  to  it. 
To  cheapen  the  price  of  whiskey  is  to  increase  its  con- 
Bumptiou  enormously.  There  would  be  no  sense  ia 
nrgiug  the  reform  wrought  by  hierh  license  in  many 
States  if  the  National  Ooverumcnt  neutndizes  the  good 
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effect  by  making  whiskey  within  reach  of  every  one  at 
twenty  cenU  a  gallon  Whiakey  would  be  evei-ywbore 
distilled  if  the  surveiUunce  of  the  (iovei-nment  were 
withdrawn  by  the  reinisbiou  uf  the  tux,  and  illicit  sales 
couid  not  then  be  prevented  even  by  a  policy  as  rigorous 
and  searching  as  that  with  which  Russia  putMue*)  the 
Nihilists.  It  would  destroy  high  liceitse  iit  once  in  all  the 
States." 

*•  Whiskey  has  done  a  vast  deal  of  hHim  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  try  to  make  it  do  some  good.  I  would 
use  the  tax  to  fortify  our  cities  on  the  seaboard.  Jn 
view  of  the  powerful  letter  aildressed  to  the  DeuHicratio 
party  on  the  subject  of  forti6catii>ns  by  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  1885,  1  am  aniRzed  that  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  on  the  subject  by  the  Democratlo 
Administration,  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  any  government  allowed  great  cities  on  Uie  set^ 
board,  like  New  Vork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore;, 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  to  rcmidn  absolutely 
defenceless.'* 

'*But,"  said  the  reporter,  '^you  don't  think  we  are  to 
have  war  in  any  direction  ?  " 

*' Certainly  not,"  suid  Mr.  Bhun&.  "Neither,  I  pre- 
snme,  did  Mr.  Tilden  when  he  wrote  hid  remarkrible 
letter.  But  we  should  change  a  remote  chance  into  an 
absolute  impossibility.  If  our  weak  and  exposed  points 
were  strongly  fortified,  if  to-day  we  had  by  any  chance 
even  such  a  war  ns  we  had  with  Mexico,  our  enemy  could 
procure  ironclads  in  Europe  that  would  menace  our 
great  cities  with  destruction  or  lay  them  under  contribu- 
tion." 

'*But  would  not  our  fortifying  now  possibly  look  as  if 
we  expected  war?" 

"Why  should  it  any  more  tlmn  the  fortifications  made 
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seventy  or  eighty  jeus  a^  br  our  gniD>]fathoni  vtheti 
they  guanieil  tbeofeaelres  agaiiwi  ft4tcce»ful  atlAok  fi^'Ui 
tike  amwiaeaCa  of  tbat  lUr?  W«  di>o*b  D«c«Mi&rily  ex- 
|iei^  a  burglar  b«cMMe  «e  lock  oar  doors  at  idf^UU  but  if 
by  oar  possibility  %  bnrglai-  eoBCi  HooDtribuUw  vai»ily 
to  oor  peace  of  mind  aod  our  iouml  atc«p  to  fei*!  tlmi  Itit 

CAtlt  get  ID." 

^But  after  the  lofTinc^uon*  »hotiKI  bn  conNtrtirt<'<l 
would  yon  stili  maiDtaifl  the  tax  on  whiakty  1 " 

^Tes,**  said  Mr  BUioe,  ^bo  iong  as  tbsre  U  wMflkay 
to  tax  I  iroold  tax  it,  aod  vfacii  tite  Nati'  i  ■':  rn- 
raent  sfaoald  hare  no  ose  for  tbe  money  J  vt  \i\o 

tbe  tax  among  the  members  of  Ihs  Faderal  Union  with 
tbe  specifio  object  of  lightening  the  Ux  on  rsal  Mlatv. 
The  bouses  and  larms  of  tbe  wbole  oountr)'  pay  too  larifo 
a  proporlioa  of  tbe  UAal  taxes.  If  nltimately  relief  eonld 
be  given  in  that  directino   it  voukl«  in  rr  be 

a  wise  awl  beneficent  policy.    Some  hone«; ^^-.iJfd 

friend:)  of  tempermooe  have  urged  tdat  Umi  Governmetib 
should  not  use  tbe  money  deriveil  fr^jtn  the  tax  on 
whiskey.  My  'cply  is  that  tbe  tax  f>n  wbiakey  by  i|>e 
Federal  GoTemmeut»  with  iti  su[i|rn»sioa  of  all  UH- 
distiilauoa  aud  consequent  enhanoemenb  of  pri^^ 
been  a  powerful  agent  in  the  tcmpenuice  refg 
tin^  it  beyond  tbe  reach  of  &o  nuiay, 
wii^ey  eonsomed  in  the  United  Stat^ 
is  not  more  than  f^rty  per  ccuL  ui 
years  sgo." 

After  a  few  momenta*  Mt«ncs  Mi 
hid  jadgmenC  tbe  y*hh>kfy  tax  slioj 
to  \*rrmit  all  who    uw;    |iiir«?    sIi:oh< 
mecbauiciU   purvniia  to  bare  it  fr<*t 
eases  the  tax  nh*    '  ''fiiitiA'l  wit| 

■.^„>n»>,i..   ..ii....»^ 
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a  social  and  financial  revolution,  one  that  woultl  bring  uu- 
told  distress." 

"  Yes*  but  might  not  the  great  fanning  class  be  bene- 
fited by  importing  articles  from  Europe,  instead  of  buying 
tliem  at  higher  prices  at  home  ?  " 

"The  moment,"  answered  Mr,  Blaine,  "you  begin  to 
import  freely  from  Europe  you  drive  our  own  workmen 
from  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits.  In  the 
same  proportion  they  become  tillers  of  the  boU,  iucreaciiig 
steadily  the  agricultural  product  and  decreasing  steadily 
the  large  home  demand,  which  is  constantly  enlarging  as 
home  manufactures  enlarge.  That,  of  course,  works  great 
injury  to  the  farmer,  glutting  the  market  wiih  his  pro- 
ducts and  tending  constantly  to  lower  prices.*' 

**  Yes,  but  the  foreign  demand  for  farm  products  would 
be  increased  in  like  ratio,  would  it  not?" 

"  Even  supposo  it  were,"  said  Mr.  Bhiiue.  **  how  do  you 
know  the  source  from  which  it  will  be  supplied  ?  Th© 
teudency  iu  Russia  to-day  and  in  the  Asiatic  possessions 
of  England  is  townrd  a  large  increase  of  the  grain  supply, 
the  grain  being  raised  by  tlie  cheapest  possible  labor. 
Manufacturing  countries  will  buy  their  breadstuffs  where 
they  can  get  them  cheapest,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  homo 
market  for  tl»e  American  farmer  being  checked  he  would 
search  id  vaiu  for  one  of  the  same  value.  His  foreign 
sales  are  already  checked  by  the  great  competition 
^abroad.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  increase  of 
a  large  home  market  was  so  valuable  to  him.  The  best 
proof  is  that  the  farmers  are  prosperous  in  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  mamifaoturing  centres,  and  a  protective 
tariff  tends  tospread  manufactures.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
for  example,  though  not  classed  as  manufacturing  States, 
the  annual  value  of  frabrlcs  is  larger  than  the  annual 
value  of  agricultural  products." 
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"But  those  holding  ihe  Presulent's  views,"  remaiked 
the  rfpotter,  "  are  alwuys  qnolin^  the  great  prosjyerit^  of 
the  cuuiilrv  under  the  tariff  uf  1846." 

"The  tariff  did  not  involve  the  one  destructive  point 
I'e  com  mended  by  the  President,  lianiely,  the  retaining  of 
direct  iiitenial  taxes  in  order  to  abolish  indirect  taxes 
Icviod  on  foreign  fabrics.  But  the  .country  hud  peculiar 
advniitugcfl  under  it  by  the  Crinieau  war,  involving  En- 
gland, France  and  Hussla,  and  largely  impairing  their 
trade.  All  thcHe  incidents,  or  accidentj,  if  you  choose, 
were  immensely  stimulating  to  trade  in  tlie  United  States, 
reganlless  of  the  nature  of  our  tariff.  But  mark  the  end 
of  tliis  Kuropean  experience  with  the  tariff  of  1846,  which 
for  a  time  gave  an  illusory  and  deceptive  show  of  pros- 
perity. Its  enactment  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Mexican  war;  then  in  1848  by  the  great  convulsions  of 
ii^iirope;  then  in  1849  and  succeeding  years  by  the 
enurinotis  gold  yield  in  California.  The  Powertt  made 
peace  in  1856,  and  at  the  same  time  the  output  of  gold  in 
California  fell  ofi*.  Immediately  the  financial  panic  of 
1h57  came  upon  the  countiy  with  disastrous  force. 
Though  we  had  in  these  years  mined  a  vast  amount  of 
guld  in  Califoniift,  every  bank  in  New  York  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend  specie  payment.  Four  hundred  mil- 
linnH  in  goM  had  been  carried  out  of  the  country  in  eight 
yeiirs  to  pay  for  foreign  goods  that  should  have  been  man- 
ufactured at  home,  and  we  had  years  of  depression  and 
distress  as  an  atonement  for  our  folly- 

"It  is  rcmnrkable  that  President  Polk  recommended  th» 
tariff  of  1846  on  precisely  the  same  ground  that  President 
Cleveland  recommends  a  similar  enactment  now,  namely, 
the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  was  moniicing  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  History  is  repeating  itself.  By  the  way,** 
Mr.   Blaine  added,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "it  is 
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worth  notice  that  Mr.  Polk  insisted  on  emptying  the 
Treasury  by  a  free-trade  tjirilT,  then  immediately  rushed 
the  country  into  debt  by  borrowing  $150,000,000  for  the 
Mexican  war.  I  trust  nothing  may  occur  to  repeat  bo  dia- 
astrouti  a  sequel  to  the  policy  recommended  by  President 
Cleveland.  Hut  the  uniform  fate  has  been  for  iifly  years 
past  that  the  Democratic  parly  when  it  goes  out  of  power 
ahva3's  leaves  an  empty  Treasury,  and  when  it  returns  to 
power  always  finds  a  full  Treasury." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  there  should  be  no 
reduction  of  the  National  revenue  ?  " 

*^No,  what  I  have  said  implies  the  reverse.  I  would  re- 
duce it  by  a  prompt  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax  and  would 
make  here  and  there  some  changes  in  the  tariff  not  to  re- 
duce protection,  but  wisely  foster  it.  No  great  system  of 
revenue  like  our  tariff  can  operate  with  efficiency  and 
equity  unless  the  changes  of  trade  be  closely  watched  and 
the  law  promptly  adapted  to  those  changes.  But  I  would 
make  no  change  that  should  impair  the  protective  char- 
acter of  the  whole  body  of  the  tariff  laws.  Four  years 
ago,  in  the  Act  of  1883,  we  made  changes  of  the  ohor* 
acter  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  If  such  changes  were 
made,  and  the  fortifying  of  ourscacoast  thus  undertaken  at 
a  very  moderate  annual  outlay,  no  surplus  would  be  found 
after  that  already  accumulated  had  been  disposed  of. 
The  outlay  of  money  on  fortifications,  while  doing  great 
service  to  the  country,  wouhl  give  good  work  to  many 
men." 

**  But  what  about  the  existing  surplus  ?  " 

"  The  abstract  of  the  message  I  have  seen/'  replied 
Mr.  Blaine,  "contains  no  reference  to  that  point.  1, 
therefore,  make  no  comment  further  than  to  endorse  Mr. 
Frc<l  Grant's  reiuark  that  a  surplus  is  always  easier  to 
handle  than  a  deficit.*' 
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Tbe  reporter  repeated  the  question  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's recoiiMi)eii()atit.m  would  not,  if  adopted,  give  us  tbe 
udvunUge  of  a  large  increase  in  exports. 

"I  only  repeat/'  auawered  Mr.  BUiue,  **thBt  il  would 
vastly  enlarge  our  iinp-irts,  while  the  only  exi>ort  it  would 
Beriously  increase  would  be  our  gold  and  silrcr.  Tliat 
would  flow  out  bounteously  just  as  it  did  under  the  tariff 
of  1846.  The  President's  recommendation  enacted  into 
law  would  result  as  did  an  experiment  in  dminiige  of  a 
man  who  wished  to  turn  a  swamp  into  a  productive  field. 
He  dug  a  drain  to  a  uoigbboring  river,  but  it  happened^ 
unfortunately,  that  the  level  of  tbe  river  was  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  swamp.  The  consequence  ueed  not  he 
told.  A  parallel  would  be  found  when  the  President^a 
iMilioy  in  attempting  to  open  a  ohannel  for  an  increase  of 
exiKirta  should  simply  succeed  in  making  way  for  a  delug- 
ing Inflow  of  fabrics  to  the  destruction  of  home  industry.'* 

"But  don't  you  think  it  important  to  increase  our 
export  trade  ?  '* 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  but  it  is  vastly  more  impoHnnt  not  to 
lose  our  own  great  market  for  our  own  people  in  the  vain 
effort  to  reach  the  impossible.  It  is  not  our  foreign  trade 
that  has  caused  the  wonderful  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  republic.  It  is  the  vast  domestic  trade  between 
thirty-eight  States  and  eight  Terntories,  with  their  {^opu* 
lation  of,  perhaps,  62,000,000  tti-duy.  The  whole  amount 
of  our  export  and  import  trade  together  has  never,  1 
think,  reached  ^1,900.000,000  any  one  year.  Our  internal 
hnme  trade  on  lli0,000  milea  of  railway,  along  1j,000 
miles  of  ocean  eoAHt,  over  the  five  great  lakes  and  along 
20.000  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  reaclies  tlie  enormous 
annual  aggregate  of  more  tbnn  ^^0,000,000,000.  and  per- 
haps this  year  #50.000,000.000. 

■^  It  is  into  this  illimitable  trade,  even  now  in  its  infancy 


«(  til*  rWr^VWii. 

~m  ite  «i^  «r  «i<i  w!>^«M»>    If  ft 
lA  Gape  Umtm  te  W««kMi0Mi  T^tf^N^  «|  |» 

— CaiJMf  oar  pwBt  «tt«UaMi«*^ 

Ktk?"*  ^I  doa*t  dare  to  MM««r  llUkI  ^^i^aU.'.ii      \:... 
I  ba*  been  so  lon^  olwcure^  by  <yt«1«in  ' 

uareasooing  prejutiice  (K«t  v 

trial  ealightenitt«nt  itnioiii^  IIhmi   .. 
my  vi«w  the  Soutb  abuve  «U  wvlioM*  > 
a  protective  Uri(r.     Thu  inro   Vir^jitMiMi  Niiiili  • 
Kentucky,    Mi&ii'uri,   'IViim»iw*iM.      \*  i 

ha^e  caotmQuiirujMiUixaa.auiJll- , 
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handling  manufacturers.  They  cnnnot  do  anything  with* 
out  protection.  Even  progress  ho  vast  as  sonic  ot  thoKe 
States  have  nindo  will  be  checked  if  the  President's  mes- 
sage is  enacted  into  law.  Their  Senators  and  lir^presenta* 
tivea  can  prevent  it,  but  they  are  so  used  to  foUowuig 
anything  labelled  *  Democratic  *  that  very  probably  they 
will  follow  the  President  and  blight  the  progress  already 
made.  By  the  time  some  of  the  Southern  States  get  free 
iron  or©  and  coal,  while  tobacco  is  tuxed,  they  may  have 
occasion  to  sit  down  and  calculate  the  value  of  Demo 
cratic  free  trade  to  their  local  interests." 

**  Will  not  the  President's  recommendation  to  admit 
raw  material  find  strong  support  ?  " 

**  Not  by  wis©  Protectionists  in  our  time.  Perhaps 
some  greedy  manufacturers  may  think  that  with  free  coal 
or  free  iron  ore  they  can  do  great  things,  but  if  they 
should  succeed  in  trying,  will,  as  the  boys  say,  catch  it  on 
the  rebound.  If  the  home  trade  in  mw  material  is  de* 
stroyed  or  seriously  injured  railroads  will  be  the  tirst  to 
feel  it.  If  that  vast  interest  is  crippled  in  any  direction 
the  financial  fabric  of  the  whole  country  will  feel  it 
quickly  and  seriously.  If  any  man  can  give  a  reason  why 
we  should  arrange  the  tariff  to  favnr  the  raw  material  tif 
other  countries  in  a  oompetitiou  against  our  material  of 
the  same  kind,  I  should  like  to  hear  it.  Should  that 
recommendation  of  the  President  be  approved  it  would 
turn  100,000  American  laborers  out  of  employment  befora^ 
it  had  been  a  3'ear  in  operation." 

^*  What  must  be  the  marked  and  general  effect  of  tbaj 
President's  message  ?  " 

*'  It  will  bring  the  country  where  it  ought  to  be  brought 
—to  a  full  and  fair  contest  on  the  question  of  protection. 
The  President  himself  makes  it  the  one  issue  by  present- 
ing no  other  in  liis  message.     I  think  it  well  to  have  the 
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question  settled.  The  Democratic  pnrty  in  power  is  a 
standing  menace  to  the  indastiial  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. That  menace  should  be  removed  or  the  policy  it 
foreshadows  should  be  made  certain.  Nothing  is  so  mis- 
chievous to  business  as  uncertainty,  nothing  so  paralyzing 
as  doubt." 

Tliis  interview  was  published  in  New  York  on  Decem- 
ber 8th,  or  witjiin  two  days  after  the  publication  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland's  message.  The  Republican  party  hailed 
it  with  delight,  as  a  most  effective  reply  to  the  Demo- 
cratic pronuncinmento  ;  and  on  that  date  the  issues  were 
joined  and  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1888  was  begun. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


AOATN  SECRETAEV  OF   STATB. 


*  As  the  time  for  holding  the  Repablicnn  National  Con- 
vention of  1888  drew  uear,  a  very  pronounced  element  of 
the  party*  and  a  majority  oulcside  of  the  le^ulera,  luok^d  to 
Mr.  Ulaine  as  a  eeitain  cundidutc.  True,  ho  was  ahRent 
from  the  country,  nod  had  been  for  £MJine  tiiue*  hut  dis- 
tance had  not  diminished  that  popular  esteem  which  welled 
spontaneously  from  the  bosoms  of  his  admirers.  True,  he 
had  ]oi>t  by  time  anil  dislanco  those  little  intimacies  and 
minor  afBliatioitu  which  count  for  so  much  among  poliii- 
ciuns  wlu;n  personal  ambitiuns  are  to  be  stirved  or  wbero 
lined  of  candidature  are  t^  be  established  in  advanue« 
True,  alaoi  it  had  been  given  out  that  Mr.  liliune  was 
averse  to  a  nomination.  Tlie  latter  stoiy  was  crexlited  to 
the  ima^iniition  of  lti.s  opponents.  Everything  else,  hostile 
to  the  thought  and  desire  of  his  nomination,  was  cast 
mi'.\e  by  his  friends*  or  securely  buried  beneath  the  reasons 
which  moved  them  to  demand  his  nomination,  lltn 
reverses  had  intensified  their  determination  to  btand  by 
him.  The  tantalizing  residts  of  1884  called  for  another 
trial,  and  especially  since  everything  pointed  to  the 
re-nomination  of  Clcvctand,  his  old  antagonist.  TliQ 
Hpirit  of  revenge  burned  within  the  breasts  of  tboso  who 
had  felt  the  di»>sappointnients  of  that  doubtful  battle,  far 
more  than  Mr.  Hlnine  himself  had  done.  The  issues  were 
those  which  were  bent  calculated  to  call  forth  that  di&m- 
piouship  of  winch  Mr.  Blaine  was  master.  Fur  tlie&e, 
fU62) 
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and  all  other  coiisklerations,  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  only  a 
favoiite,  but  n  clioico,  far  in  attvaiice  of  the  Convention. 
lie  was,  with  his  friend^  the  logical,  the  only  candidaie. 
They  admitted  no  questions  of  exi>ediency  into  their 
reasoirings,  and  refund  to  modify  tiie  warmth  and  stead- 
fastness of  their  support  by  anything  whioh  ran  counter 
to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  nominated  on  June  5,  at  St.  IjOUis, 
The  Oregon  State  election  had  been  fought  on  tlie  ias-uea 
contained  in  Cleveland's  message  of  1887,  and  the  Kf'pub- 
licans  had  gained  an  overwhelming  viott>ry.  This  served 
to  freshen  t!ie  Blaine  reply  to  the  message  and  to  intensify 
the  desire  to  see  him  pitted  directly  against  the  great 
modern  exponent  of  free  triide. 

Both  the  friends  and  opponents  of  Mr.  Blaine  admit  the 
tmpossibility  of  doing  historic  justice  to  his  great  name, 
dnring  the  year  1888,  through  use  f>f  the  litomtai-e  which 
consiituted  the  rumors  and  passions  of  the  hour  There 
was  no  serenity  of  the  party  mind,  no  calm  judgments  of 
the  events  which  involved  Mr.  Blainc*s  character  and 
political  fortunes.  Dispa-ssionate  history  may  come  to  look 
on  htm  as  the  victim  of  his  friends,  not  intentionally  of 
course,  hut  through  excess  of  enthusiasm,  through  disre- 
spect of  conditions  which  Mr.  Blaine  could,  from  his 
Temote  standpoint,  weigh  more  deliberately  than  any  one 
else.  Even  at  this  early  date,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  thnt 
Mr.  Blaine's  physical  conditioti  was  overluoked  by  hia 
adniitera,  and  that  much  of  his  reluctance  to  assume  tha 
responsibilities  of  a  campaign  and  of  office  was  due,  not 
perhaps  so  much  to  actual  disease,  as  to  the  dread  of  per- 
manent impairment  of  a  system  already  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  by  overwork,  and  sf>  highly  organized  a-t  to 
make  it  extremely  sensitive  tn  its  envirnnment.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  there  were  either  consiilerari-ms  oper- 
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Btioj^  with  Mr  Bbdne,  no  oCe  nf  which  xuight  have  been 
sufficient  to  induce  hiita  to  <ieclioe  a  iiominatioo,  but  vhoce 
oumntatire  effect  he  could  not  ignore.  Any  and  ali  of 
B«id  reasons  he  waa  under  no  obUg^tliun  to  exjiUin. 
Indeed  ba  could  not  have  explained  them  with  any  fie»it« 

propriety,  for,  as  wi(h  the  (|ue8tiou  of  health,  that  wa» 
removablo  obstaclei  and  as  to  all  other  matters,  he  could 
have  taken  no  pride  in  pandering  to  idle  inquiry  or 
Dnriosity. 

hit,  Blaine  had  the  reaaons  wliich  weigh  with  great  meti 
for  bis  attitude  toward  hia  friends  and  hia  party  during 

JB.  These  were  sufficient  for  him.  At  the  rery  begin- 
nug  of  the  year,  when  party  sentiment  began  (a  shape  in 
his  favor*  he  wrote  home  what  became  known  a«  his 
*'  Florence  Letter,"  with  a  view  to  keeping  hia  ititinc  out 
of  political  contrurersy,  and  to  letting  sentiment  take  that 
nataral  direction  toward  candidates,  which  it  miglit  not 
otherwise  do.  With  any  other  man,  or  at  any  other  time, 
such  a  letter  would  have  served  the  pui-poses  of  the  writer. 
But  in  thia  instance  it  failed  entirely  of  its  objoct^  and 
almost  seemed  to  inflame  the  wislies  and  intentions  it  was 
designed  to  atiflo.     It  ran  as  follows: — 

Fi/>BBNCK,  Jan,  25,  188S.— Mr.  B,  F.  Jones,  CliBirmari 
Republican  National  Committee — Sir:  I  wish  tlirnugh* 
j'ou  to  sUite  to  the  members  of  the  Republican  parly  lliflfc 
my  name  will  not  be  presented  to  the  Kational  ConvetH 
.ion  called  to  assemble  in  Chicago  in  June  next  for  the 
nomination  of  i'reaident  and  Vice-Preaidentof  the  United' 
StAtes,  I  am  constrained  in  this  decUion  by  considoi^ 
ations  entirely  personal  to  myself,  of  wliich  yon  were 
ftdviocd  more  than  a  year  ago.  But  I  cannot  make  this 
annnnncement  without  giving  expresiiion  t-o  my  deep  HeDse 
of  gmtitudo  to  the  many  thousands  of  my  countrymen 
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who  have  Bastained  me  so  loag  and  &o  cordially  with  their 
feelingri,  wUieh  seemed  to  po  beyond  the  ordinary  political 
adherence  of  fellow  partisans  and  to  partake  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  pcnional  attiichmeut.  Fur  thia  niost 
generous  loyal  friendship  I  can  make  no  adequate  return, 
aad  shall  carry  the  memory  of  it  while  life  lasts. 

James.  G.  Blaine. 

As  the  date  of  the  Convention  approached,  and  the 
queetions  of  candidature  assumed  ehape,  the  frieuds  of 
Mr.  Blaine  became  more  and  more  determined  to  present 
his  name  to  the  Convention.  Confidence  in  tlieir  ability 
to  nominate  him  led  them  to  construe  hid  letter  ns  not 
absolutely  conclusive,  and  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
refuse  a  nomination  if  tendered  to  him  witli  a  flatter'ng 
degree  of  unanimity.  Information  of  this  state  of  affairs 
reached  him  at  Paris  in  May  1888,  and  he  wrote  as  fnl. 
Iowa  :— 


'*PARi8,Mayl7,  1888. 
^'  Hon.  Wbitelaw  Reid,  Editor  New  York  Tribune" 
"  Dgab  Sir: — Since  my  return  to  Paris  from  Southern 
Italy,  the  4th  inst,  I  have  learned  (what  I  did  not  believe) 
that  my  name  may  yet  be  pre.scnted  to  the  National  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
the  Bepublican  party.  A  single  phrase  of  my  letter  of 
January  '25,  from  Florence  (which  was  decisive  of  every- 
thing I  had  pemonal  power  to  decide),  has  been  treated 
by  some  of  my  most  valued  friends  as  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive in  ultimate  and  possible  contingencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  equally  devote-i  and  disinter- 
ested persona  who  have  construed  my  letter  (as  it  should 
be  construed)  to  be  an  unconditional  withdrawal  of  my 
name  from  the  National  Convention.     They  have,  in  con- 
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•eqnencOt  given  their  &upp(tri  t«>  erniuent  geuLlemeo  who 
are  caiitliilutea  for  t1i«  Chicngo  nominatioo,  Kome  of  whom 
vroiiUl  ticit,  I  am  Mire,  have  consented  to  nat^ume  that  po.ii* 
tioit  if  i  bad  desired  to  rejjiescut  the  party  in  the  Preci* ' 
deoiial  contest  uf  1888.  If  I  should  now,  by  9poeehf  or 
by  bilcnOL%  by  cocnnaisBion  or  oroission,  permit  my  name 
ill  any  event  to  oame  Wore  the  convenlinn,  I  aboald 
iiiour  Iho  re[>roiiGh  of  being  uncikmlid  wirh  ihoKe  who 
have  alwrty»  been  cundid  with  me.  I  spcaV,  therefore, 
because  I  am  not  willing  t<j  remain  in  a  doubtful  attitnde^ 
InuiDotwiUiiig  tobetheciiuse  of  joibleading  a  single  man 
ttuioiig  the  millions  who  have  given  me  tTieir  KufTnige  and 
thpir  i:onfidt?uce.  I  «ui  not  williug  that  even  one  of  roy 
faithful  fiQpportersin  the  pitst  should  think  me  cnpalrle  uf 
paltering  in  a  double  sense  with  my  word».  Assuming  tbnt 
the  Preftidentiul  nomination  could  by  any  possible  chiui^o 
be  offered  to  me,  I  could  not  accept  it  witJioul  leaving  in 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  the^  men  the  impression  that  I 
Lad  not  been  free  from  indirection,  and  therefore  ]  could 
not  accept  it  at  nil.  The  misrepresentationa  of  malice 
have  no  weight,  but  the  just  displeasure  of  roy  friends  I 
conld  not  patiently  endure.      *      •      •      *      * 

"  Jahbb  a  Blainr" 

Jt  is  diflitiult  to  conceive  of  how  ideas  could  have  been 
clearer  or  Innguago  more  emphatic.  Vet  with  all  tlus 
there  were  those  who,  with  a  Btrango  fatuity.  perHinted  in 
showing  their  friendship  and  Jove  for  him  by  urging  hiM 
name  on  the  convenimn  and  inBisting  that  he  whonld  be 
nominated. 

Tlie  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  Jnne  19^ 
1S88.  Tltpre  were  many  aspirants  for  nomination  in  the 
field,  among  whom  were  John  Shenniin,  Ohio;  Clmuncey 
M.  Depew,  New    York;  William  Walter   Pheliw,    New 
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Jersey;  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Illinois;  Benjaroia  Harriimn, 
Indiana;  WiUiani  K.  Allison^  U>\va;  Ku^ol  A.  Alg«r, 
Aficb. ;  and  Edward  A.  Filler,  Pa.  NotwiUiftUndin^  ibU 
array  of  candidates  and  this  aduptation  to  ijr<>gr;*p!iy,and 
the  varied  interests  of  the  party,  and  uotwitiuiiAutUng 
the  letters  conveying  explicit  infurmatiaii  an  to  Mr. 
Bliiine*6  attitude,  a  povrerful  contingent  in  theconTentiou 
kept  his  name  promiiieutly  befuro  it,  and  every  mention 
of  it  was  the  signal  for  pronounced  appluuso.  Not  for 
six  days  did  the  idea  diB«ipate  among  his  friends  that  ho 
could  not  bo  nominated  in  Epito  of  himself,  and  that  if 
nominated  with  any  degree  of  acch\mat.t(>n  ho  wuuld 
decline  to  accept.  It  >vaa  thns  that  his  friends  virtually 
lield  the  convention  and  insisted  on  tlio  chances  ovukud 
by  the  use  of  Wis  name* 

'*  'The  situation  remained  thns  till  Jnne  25,  when  were 
read  the  following  dispatches,  following  pnch  other  in  Buoh 
nipid  succession  as  to  lend  to  the  infercnoc  that  Uluino 
was  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  iudiiioretion  of  Jilt 
friends : — 

"  EDTNBrBOFT,  Juno  24.— To  Bontelle  and  Manlry, 
Chicago. — Earnestly  request  my  friends  la  rosjioct  my 
Paris  letter,  **  Jamk^  O.  IWminr." 

EDiNBunGH,  June  24. — To  Hontclle  and  Munley, 
Chicago. — T  think  I  hav^  a  right  to  auk  my  fricmU  lo 
respect  my  wishes  and  rffrain  from  voting  for  mo.  PlooM 
make  this  and  the  former  dcspalch  pnhlic. 

»*  Jamiw  G,  Br-AtHK." 


These  dispatches  at  once  clarified  the  political  atmos- 
phere, and  the  work  of  balloting  liegan,  but  every  ballot 
showed  how  loth  Mr.  Blaine*s  friends  were  U*  rpRign  hU 
entirely.    Even  on  the  eighth,  and  final   UiMot, 
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\phioh  nominated  Benjfviuin  Harri:»on,  by  644  votee,  Mr. 
Blaine  received  five  votes. 

Mr.  Blaine  acquiesced  most  cordially  in  the  result  of  thfi 
cODventiou.  Hajiuons  Domin&tion  bad  been  utade 
possible  by  the  Blaino  forces,  and  Mr.  Blaine  vfim  loo  much 
of  a  politiciau  &s  well  as  too  much  a  lover  of  Republican 
principles  to  cherish  disappotutnient  when  it  was  itppareot 
that  party  viotory  could  only  be  assured  by  locating  tlie 
candidates  iu  the  two  doubtful  States  of  Indiana  and  New 
York.  Among  the  flood  of  congratulations  which  poured 
in  upon  Mr.  Harrisont  none  were  more  hearty  than  tliosa 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  aitd  uo  man  entered  more  enlhuHia^tically 
into  the  campaign  nnr  indulged  more  sanguine  hopes  of 
viotory  at  tlie  polls. 

It  was  August  before  Mr.  Blaine  returned  from  hifi 
Earopean  tour.  On  the  tenth  of  that  month  he  arrived 
in  New  York  and  was  enthusiasticjilly  welcomed  by  hia 
admiring  couutrymen.  A  vast  parade  wiis  formed  in  his 
honor,  and  the  metropolis  gave  itself  up  to  an  ovaticm  such 
as  it  hitd  not  witnessed  before.  Throughout  the  many 
scenes  and  varied  speeches,  Mr.  Blaioe  distinguished  Idm* 
self  by  a  demeanor  and  a  line  of  thought  that  typed  his 
tliorough  Americiinism  and  endeared  him  to  every  wiltiess 
irrespective  of  party.  He  struck  with  thunderous  vigor 
the  ojirapaign  key-note  of  protection,  and  einbeUihhed  the 
stated  arguuieitts  by  the  fresh  ubservations  made  during 
his  extended  travels  iu  Kurope.  Applnuae  was  accorded 
hira  at  every  scene,  of  which  ho  was  the  centre.  His  trip 
from  New  York  to  Augusta  was  a  continuous  ovation. 
The  cities  along  the  route  vied  with  each  other  in  extend- 
ing honors.  His  presence  and  voice  seemed  to  thrill  all 
who  saw  and  heard,  and  his  name  imparted  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  campaign. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  rest  at  his  Augusta  home  he  took 
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th*  field  for  hia  party  and  principles.  He  vistt©^  many 
cities  and  States,  aildrcssiiig  audience**  swollen  beyond  the 
capacity  of  ordinary  chambers  and  halU.  Many  days 
brought  forth  two  to  three  of  his  ininr»itahle  rtdilr«st*es,  and 
each  day  seemed  to  add  to  the  brilliiiiicy  and  clfioacy  of 
his  speech.  His  physical  resource  seemed  to  be  as  uiex* 
haustible  as  his  mental.  Conviction  entered  the  minds  of 
all  whose  ears  hearkened  to  his  elnquence  and  logio. 
Blaine  uever  was  bo  effective  as  in  this  campaign.  Self 
was  eliminated.  He  spoke  briefly  and  pointedly.  His 
very  presence  was  an  argument.  Eclat  juticeded  tftid 
followed  him.  At  no  time  in  his  career  was  Ulnine  grcatei-, 
because  never  so  intense  and  disinterested.  The  result  of 
the  campaign,  the  splendid  victory  of  Harrison  and  the 
Republican  party  was  as  much  due  to  Mr.  Hlaine  aa  to 
any  oUier  one  man.  It  was  therefore  fitting  that  fresh 
honors  should  fall  in  his  way. 

President  Harrison  tendered  him  the  post  of  premier  in 
liis  cabinet.  In  doing  so,  he  not  only  accorded  what  was 
due,  but  met  the  universal  wish  of  his  party.  It  was  to 
the  incoming  administration  an  assurance  of  ftttainmetit 
which  could  not  be  surpassed.  It  was  to  Mr.  Hlaine  the 
revival  of  an  opportunity  which  had  heen  cruelly  denied 
him  when  Garfield  fell  beneath  the  assassin's  bullet. 

Mr.  fihiine  found  himsttlf,  March  4,  1889,  under  a 
I'resident  in  whom  he  had  faith,  and  at  the  bond  of  a 
briiliaut  cabinet.  He  was  the  centre  of  unbounded  con- 
fiilence,  and  upon  a  scene  he  could  not  help  bnt  adorn. 
He  at  once  gave  to  his  office  the  ripeness  nf  hisexperieufe 
and  the  vigor  of  his  origiiwl  powers.  Many  delicate 
questions  had  come  over  from  the  previous  administration 
whose  adjudication  could  not  longer  be  postponed  with 
credit  to   American  diplomacv  *»*^  national  honor.     Of 
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Tlie  earlieHt  was  the  Sainoan  question,  a  legacy  from  his 
predecessor  in  office.  Tho  object  of  KngUind  and  (ter^ 
many  hud  long  t>een  to  Keize  thU  group  of  islands  hi»(1 
etit-ublish  a  protectorate  over  theitt.  The  Kinir  Uw\  been 
deposed,  and  a  rival  set  up.  The  deposed  King  imd  ftp» 
pealed  in  vain  to  the  United  States.  Tho  lighlb  of  Aineiw' 
icrtii  I'itizena  hft<l  been  phiced  in  jeopardy.  Tlic  mflttot* 
liail  drugged  a  slow  and  exaHperating  length  thronghont 
nearly  the  wliole  of  the  Cleveland  administmlinn,  nuioh  to 
tho  diHgraoe  of  American  diplomacy.  Mr.  Hlaine  at  once 
asserted  the  '^Monroe  Dootrine/*  calndy  hut  tirnily  in* 
feisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  King  artd  on  the 
preservation  of  all  e.-vtablinlied  riglitn^  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  a  treaty  between  the  contending 
countries  which  avoidetl  open  war  and  securad  tlie  t(atu» 
^M  of  the  islands  in  question. 

Tins    was    not  more   a   victory   for   Mr.  Hiaine  over 
conuiries  skilled  in  diplomacy  and  natnndly  greedy  for 
strategic  positions,  than  as  a  notice  to  nil  the  world  thutj 
the  United  Slates  could  he  capable  of  a  vigorous  f<»rpij»t 
|volicy  with  the  proper  man  at  the  helm. 

Mr.  Bay.ird,  Mr.  I51uinc*s  predecessor,  had  cairif*  en 
extended  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  looking  to  the 
rati6catiou  of  a  new  extradition  treaty.  The  negotiationa 
had  failed  at  every  point.  Mr,  Blaine  took  tho  matlet 
tip,  began  negtitiations  on  a  new  basis,  and  very  sr.on  ha^ 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  efforts  crowned  by  a  treaty 
which  gre-atly  enlarged  the  list  of  extraditable  DfTcns 
and  achieved  all  the  objects  to  he  obtained  by"  sucli^ 
internatiounl agreements.  Healso  witnessed thens^erabty 
of  the  Tnt«rnatii)nai  Marine  Conference  at  Wa  ' 
which  WHS  attended  by  thirty-three  nations,  au.i  .. 
work  rofiulted  in  much  legislation  calculated  to  protec 
travel  by  sea. 
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Still  more  important  was  the  Pan-American  Conference, 

wbich  opened  at  Washington  on  October  2,  1889.  i)i  pnr- 

Huance  of  the  plans  forjued  by  Mr.  Bhiiue  in  the  Gurfield 

^admiuidtration  but  unfortunately  abandoned  by  his  buo- 

8sor.  This  conference  was  in  Hcsbion  twenty  weeks, 
including  an  extended  trip  through  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  objects  of  iL^j  consideration  were :  Measui-es 
that  should  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  and  promote  tlie 
pruspeiity  of  the  various  American  States;  meafrnieti 
toward  the  formation  of  an  American  Customs  Union ; 
the  establishment  of  regular  and  frequent  comniuDication 
between  the  ports  of  the  various  States;  the  adoption  of 
uniform  systems  of  customs  regulation,  quai^ntine  laws, 
weights  and  mea-snres,  patent  rights,  extradititin,  etc., and 
various  other  allied  topics.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  end  in  view  would  be  immediately  attained. 
Hul  the  discussions  and  reports  were  ricli  in  permanent 
valtie  to  all  the  nations  interested,  and,  as  Mr.  Hlaine  well 
said  in  a  brief  address  at  the  close  of  the  cuiderence,  that 
larger  patriotism,  which  constitutes  the  frat<'rnily  of 
nations,  received  an  impulse  such  as  the  world  had  not 
before  seen. 

Fittingly  succeeding  this  came  Mr.  Blaine's  propMMiil 
for  an  extended  system  uf  customs  reciprocity,  ezipecially 
with  the  various  States  and  colonies  of  the  American  con- 
tinent.  This  was  formally  broached  in  a  Ictltrr  written 
by  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  President  and  by  him  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  June,  1890.  Mr.  Blaine  submitted  therewith 
the  report  upon  "Customs  Union  '*  adopted  by  the  Pan- 
American  Conference,  and  added  some  strong  urgumen Is 
of  his  own  and  a  most  impressive  array  of  facts  and  %- 
ut-es,  dcmonsiruting  the  great  advantag'e»  to  be  atUinod 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  system.  "  To  escape  the  delay 
and  uncertainty  i.f  treaties,"  ho  wrote,  'Mt  has  been  »u^ 
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g^ted  thftt  a  practicable  and  prompt  mode  of  tertting  (ba 
quefttion  wu6  to  Hubmit  an  amendment  to  the  pt^iidii  g 
Tariff  bill,  authorizing  the  President  to  tleclnre  the  pnrts 
of  the  Unite*!  States  free  to  all  the  pro*luct«  of  any  nation 
of  the  Aniet'icaii  Hemisphere  upon  which  uo  export  duties 
are  imposed,  whenever  and  no  long  aa  nucH  nation  fihall 
admit  to  iU  porta,  free  of  all  taxes  our  ilonr,  corri  mral 
and  other  bread  stuffs,  preserved  meats,  fish,  vegetables 
and  frnits,"  and  a  oontJideraiOe  nnmberof  other  articles 
of  agricultural  and  manufactory  product. 

Mr.  Blaine  had  already  personally  urged  updn  fche 
members  of  the  ooraraittoe  of  Congress  in  charge  of  the 
Tariff  bill  the  desirability  of  such  an  amendment.  Itie 
President  now  added  thereto  a  message  containing  his 
own  recomnientlations  to  the  same  effect,  and  Senator 
Hale  finally  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  bill 
formulated  by  Mr.  McKinley,  comprising  the  exact  pro- 
\isiona  auggented  by  Mr.  Blaine.  This  amendment  Traa 
adopted  and  the  principle  of  reciprocity  with  American 
nations  was  thus  embodied  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  BiH, 
which  iti  the  fall  of  1890  became  a  law. 

Brazil  was  iho  lirst  nation  to  accept  the  offer  of  ic-ip- 
rooal  trade  relutiuns.  The  Spanish  West  Indies  followed. 
Then  came  Santo  Domingo.  And  presently  other  Sonth 
and  Central  AmGrican  nations  and  even  the  Britinh  col- 
onies in  the  West  Indies  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
do  the  sanie.  The  results  fully  equalled  the  expectations 
of  the  author  of  the  syGtcm.  Almost  immediately  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  ex])ort  trade  of  the  United 
States  to  those  countries,  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  almost  significant  increase  of  commer- 
cial relations  between  this  country  and  its  southern  neigh* 
bors,  to  tlie  present  and  ]>ermanent  advantage  of  both.' 

Another    highly    important  work  iu   the   interest  of 
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Americun  commerce  was  effected  by  the  State  Depart- 
lueut  during  Mr.  Blaine's  second  adininibtratioi)  thereof. 
Begiunitig  with  Italy  in  1879,  one  Kuropeau  country  uftcr 
another  hud  prohibited  the  importation  of  American  pork* 
until,  at  the  commencement  of  I'le&ident  Harrison's  wi- 
ministration,  that  important  product  woh  praotically  ex- 
cluded from  the  markets  of  Au&tria-IIungary,  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  Spain  and  Turkey.  This  sub- 
ject received  at  once  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  instructionu  concern- 
ing it  were  given  to  Mr.  Whitulaw  Reid,  the  MiuiBter  at 
Paris,  Mr.  William  Walter  Phelps,  the  Minister  at  Berlin, 
and  the  other  representatives  of  the  government  abroad. 
A  law  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  inHpeciiou  tjf 
meat  products  and  empowering  the  President  to  prohibit 
in  certain  cuses  importations  from  countries  excluding 
American  pork  from  their  markets.  The  result  of  tins 
diplomacy  aud  legislation  was  the  removal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion by  Austria- Hungary,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain,  all  within  lees  than  nine  months,  and  the 
markets  of  Europe  were  tlius  reopened  to  a  vast  and  val- 
uable American  export  trade. 

For  some  years  there  had  been  more  or  less  friction  be- 
tween America  and  England  regarding  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen  in  Canadian  waters.  In  many  in- 
stances intolerable  hardships  and  outrages  had  been  in- 
tlicted  upon  the  fishermen,  and  their  demand  for  redress 
was  urgent.  To  this  demand  Mr.  Blaine  made  prompt 
esponse,  and  showed  himself  easily  the  master  of  the 
^Canadian  and  British  ofBcials  in  diplomatic  controversy. 
Another  still  more  important  subject  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  couDtries  was  that  of  sealing  riglits  in 
Bering  Sea.  In  virtue  of  its  purchase  of  Alaska  and  tho 
included  watera  from  Kus&ia,  the  United  States  olftimed 
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exclusive  jurisUictiou  over  tha  eastern  portion  of  that  een, 
including  the  inlands  which  are  the  TCKort  of  the  grc«t 
heriLi  of  fur*seals.  Fur  tho  protcctiun  of  thc&c  -valuable 
auimala  it  adopted  certain  regulations  concemiog  their 
capture,  Uniitiug  the  annual  catch  to  a  cerUiia  ouiuhcrt 
and  stationed  revenuB  cuttertiiu  thoi^o  waters  to  see  that 
the  la\r  was  observed.  These  reguliitiuns  wero  defied  by 
tiuuicroua  }>oaohers,  who  littcd  out  their  ves^uU  under  tho 
Britiflh  fliig  in  Canadian  porU  and  who  wrought  incalcu- 
lable nuBchicf  by  promiscuona  tluughlcr  of  the  ecnla.  Tho 
Uuittid  Stateti  Government  promptly  orderetl  the  capture 
and  confiscation  of  all  these  vessels.  Thcreupou  the 
jHiacbury  appealed  to  the  Canadian  Government,  and  it  lu 
tura  appealed  to  the  Uriti&h  Governmeut,  for  protectloRi 
and  a  long  and  vigorous  controversy  ensued  between  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Lord  Salisbury.  The  range  of  discussiuu  in- 
cluded the  rights  of  America  in  Bering  Sea,  on  historical 
and  legal  grounds,  and  also  the  practical  neceasity  of  pro- 
tecting the  seal  herds  fi-oui  threatened  debtruution.  At 
every  stage  of  tho  controversy  Mr.  Blaine  showed  him- 
self absolute  master  of  the  case  and  more  than  a  niateb 
for  his  British  antagonist.  A  modus  vivetidly  in  accortl- 
unce  with  the  Amei-idan  demands,  was  6nally  established 
and  a  permaoeut  commiBsioii  was  established,  to  which  all 
matters  in  dispute  were  referred. 

An  important  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Sttttc  De* 
partment  occurred  in  1801  and  1892,  Afc  that  time  m 
popular  revolution  occurred  in  Chili  against  tho  Presi- 
dent, liaUuaccda,  who  had  usurped  dietutorial  authoriLy 
and  was  playing  the  part  of  a  tyrant.  Tho  Americari 
Minister  at  Sanliago,  Mr,  Egan,  was  accredited  to  ihe 
Halmuoeda  government  and  could  not,  of  course,  recog- 
nize the  revolutionary  government  until  It  had  fully 
accomplished  its  purposed  aud  become  the  sole  and  abso- 
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lute  authority.  His  position  was  a  delicate  one,  and  re- 
lations between  tlie  United  States  and  the  new  govein- 
ment  in  Chili  became  much  strained.  A  number  of 
American  sailors  wore  assaulted  and  one  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Valparaiso,  and  for  a  time  thuro  was  loud  talk 
of  war  between  the  two  countries.  Under  Mr.  Blaine's 
management  the  iufluenee  of  the  State  Department  was 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  peace,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  a  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  American  Hag  and 
the  rights  of  American  citizens;  and  in  the  end  these 
objects  were  entirely  and  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

A  controversy  arose  with  Italy  in  1801,  over  the  lynch- 
ing of  several  murderous  criminals  of  Italian  origin  in 
New  Orleans.  .  Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  for  a  time  suspended.  But  Mr.  Blaine,  by 
masterly  argument,  first  demonstrated  the  entire  freedom 
of  the  United  States  Government  from  blame  and  re- 
iiponsibility  in  the  matter,  and  then  handsomely  soothed 
Italian  susceptibilities  by  voluntarily  offering  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  State  Department  a  liberal  in- 
demnity to  the  families  of  the  men  who  had  been  lynched. 
Thus  this  unpleasant  incident  was  ended  peacefully  and 
honorably. 

These  are  the  leading  measures  which  Mr.  Blaine 
brought  to  a  culmiiiatioa  in  Ids  vigorous  management  of 
the  State  Department.  Many  others  of  equal  importance 
and  more  far-reaching  moment,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Canadian  reciprocity,  found  au  inception  in  his  fertile 
mind  and  were  put  on  the  road  to  solution.  No  admluib- 
tration  in  the  history  of  our  country  had  had  so  vigorous 
a  foreign  policy,  and  none  had  been  so  distiugviished  for 
its  diplomatic  achievements.  The  foreign  governments 
which  had  feared  Mr.  Blaine  as  an  aggrcssiat,  found  in 
him  the  fairest  of  diplomats,  and  they  had  nothing  but 
S9 
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admiration  for  his  firmneM  nnd  tact.  Ha  shed  lustra  on 
his  chief  and  added  laurels  to  hia  o\vt»  fame. 

He  had  found,  during  the  firut  year  of  hia  premiership, 
a  viiluahle  assifitaut  in  hii  sou  \Valt.er,  who  bade  fair  to 
develop  into  a  diplomat  of  renown.  But  the  young  mau 
waa  removed  by  death.  The  blow  was  ii  sad  one  to  Mr. 
Blaino,  who  wns  almost  simultaneouhly  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Coppinger.  These 
afflictions  told  heavily  on  Mr.  Blaine's  spirits  and  indis- 
posed him  for  the  cares  of  office.  They  told  equally  on 
his  physical  system,  and  forced  that  rest  which  he  sought 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1891,  at  his  Augusta 
home  and  hia  Bar  Haibor  cottage. 

This  period  of  rest  and  semiretiracy  was  an  anxious 
one  for  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine.  It  was  feared  thnt  dis* 
ea^  had  fixed  itself  pcrmauently  on  his  vitalA  and  ihathid 
days  of  usefulness  were  over.  He  became  the  viotim  of 
newspaper  inqubitors  and  the  subject  of  exaggerated  daily 
bulletins,  much  to  his  annoyance  and  that  of  his  family. 
The  rest  and  recreation  besought  were  denied  him  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  return  to  the  duties  of  his  office  were 
postponed  to  a  period  far  be^'ond  that  which  he  had  con- 
templated. When  he  did  return,  however,  he  seemed  to 
bririg  along  his  usual  interest  in  affairs  of  State,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  career  as  full  of  promise  as  ever.  But  this 
was  not  to  last.  The  diplomat,  to  wliom  all  questions  of 
statecraft  were  easy,  found  himself  confronted  with 
problems  and  surrounded  with  complications,  which  only 
his  resignation  could  unravel* 
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Ab  party  sentiment  began  to  sliapo  for  the  prcsUleutial 
struggle  of  1892,  Mr.  Hlaiiie  found  himself  in  very  much 
the  position  lie  wns  in  prior  to  1888.  IHk  friends  were 
et^nally  ardent  in  his  behalf,  equally  conOdcul.  of  their 
ftbility  to  make  him  the  nominee  of  the  party,  and  equally 
assured  of  his  triumph  at  the  polhi,  if  nominated.  Now 
as  then,  Mr.  Blaine  was  equally  uihirit  as  to  Iiih  aspiratiouH, 
and  equally  free  from  the  combinatJotiB  and  iitnclnnationM 
which  make  for  success  before  couvcDtiouB. 

But  while  this  wad  true  of  a  position  as  made  f<>r  him 
by  biij  admirers,  the  resemblance  did  not  liold  in  other 
respects.  Mr.  Blaine  was  no  longer  in  a  foreign  land*  but 
upon  the  scene  of  political  action.  He  was  not  only 
present  in  the  country  but  an  occu[>ant  of  high  office.  He 
luul  added  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  wn6  held  by  en  ad- 
ministration of  the  Dejjartment  of  Slate  at  once  vjgorout* 
and  brilliant.  But  lie  was  aii  ofBcial  incumbent,  and  his 
chief  was  a  likely  candidate  for  re-nouiinatiou.  Any 
mention  of  Mr.  Blaine's  name  in  connection  with  the 
presidency,  under  the  circnmstanceiu  could  banlly  be 
other  than  embarrafisiug.  Most  especially  would  embar- 
nasment  ensne  if  efforts  in  his  l>chalf  shonld  tak«  the 
sbftpe  of  antagonltim  to  the  cbanees  oi  bis  chief,  to  whom 
he  was  thoroughly  loyaL 

The  call  for  the  Republican  National  Convention  wu 
made  in  November  1S91,  and  it  was  to  meet  in  Chiengo  on 
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iraportance  in  the!r  own  8l«tw  which  tnw  iionoitMry  l<i 
save  their  party  from  diiMSteri 

Out  of  tho  situntiiiu,  cloar  to  •ven  ihn  iinlhitlnlotl,  ni'v^w 
a  motive,  all  compelling  nn  iho  |mrl  of  Mr.  IU«Iih»,  if  litti 
relaliotislitp  tu  tliu  lulniiiiistrutlon  wan  tn  lio  mulnlnliit^tl. 
He  undoubtedly  woigliod  it  wall.  1li»  tWotuloti  wnn  tttttl 
he  could  not  bo  u  i-andidatu.  Ilt>  finbiHlbMl  iliiii  ilool«hili 
in  tho  following  l«ttor  to  t'liftirninn  <  'linkMoit  i 

WANJiiNttmN.  Knb,  ri,  IMiy. 
Hon.  J.  S.  CLAUIC80K, 

Chairman  Utpuhltanu  Nathtuti  Vnmmil^t*. 
My  Dear  Sir:— 

I  am  not  a  candidato  for  \\\n  I'rtiHidiuKVVi  iiml  Miy  iiiiimm 
will  not  go  before  the  KqiublicAn  NHiktiiiid  riiiivrtillirii 
for  the  nomination.  I  mnko  thix  Htalpmitni  Id  ilrin  «mmi»ii, 
To  thosie  «ho  have  tendered  mo  their  »Mji|fMr(.*  I  "-^  -'■' 
cere  thauk.s  and  am  mtmt  ((ratefut  for  Ihnlr  'ifi. 
Tbey  wili  I  am  iture,  nmke  ««ni4Mit  HfT'iriq  In  %\m  n\t\\i!m\y\k- 
ing  contest,  which  i*  r-     ■       *  "       r  •   ' 

reaaoo  of  the  industrinl 
ernaent  Mng  at  fttake.    17««  |i<f|irilar  d«Klal'Fn  on  Oimm 

U  of  gnst  »MM»t  and  will  U  t$t  far-fMoMn^ 

V«ry  lifMwnily  yD«rl^  I 


TUa  fetter  W  rcfw4«<f  aa  fwa|rv»ahtMr«iM  kf  »f «f ^  Mia^ 
itkoot  ngM4  lot  yoliK/. 

iBe  wUcfc  a%he  iMvaf  «»l«  l4«w  « • 
ft  VM  AvfUvav  M|piV' 
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lenve  party  sentiment  free  to  6ow  iu  avsiilable  cbauuels. 
But  most  of  all,  it  waa  Bcocptod  tm  a,  sinecre  luid  tnithful 
letter,  expressive  in  good  English  of  precisely  what  was 
meant,  and  ujl  coming  from  a  eourco  where  duplicity  of 
tdeiui,  iiisiucerUy  of  motive  and  mi»leailing  expression 
werp  impossible. 

Ji  so  greatly  clariBed  the  situntioD  as  that  Republicana 
everywhere  fell  voluutarily  to  the  thoaght  that  Harri&on 
was  the  logical  and  inevitable  candidate  of  tlie  party.  Iu 
every  State  Con vention»  save  one  small  Western  State, 
hia  administration  met  with  une<inivoca)  approval  by  res- 
olution. In  many  iustaneot*  dt-legaLes  were  instructed 
directly  to  vote  for  him.  In  others,  tlicy  were,  according 
to  custom,  left  nninstnicted,  but  the  understanding  was 
accepted  that  they  should  be  for  Harri&on.  It  wasof  thitf 
last  situation  that  his  opponents  took  advantage. 

The  time  hud  come  wheu,  if  opposition  was  to  amount 
to  anything,  it  must  be  made  to  oohere.  Conjuration 
seemed  out  of  the  question,  except  with  the  magnetic 
name  of  Blaine.  That  name  was  used,  despite  his  une- 
quivocal letter.  Men  gathered  tu  his  standard,  as  though 
they  believed  the  politicians  who  were  using  that  name 
were  sincere  in  the  use  of  it.  Many  were  so  infatuated 
by  their  admiration  for  the  name  as  that  they  refused  to 
sec  that  their  use  of  it  was  to  fasten  a  lie  and  a  wrong  on 
their  favorite. 

Thus  matters  shaped  till  the  eve  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, The  Harrison  opponents  made  free  use  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  name,  but  its  potency  for  their  purposes  was 
handicapped  only  by  the  two  facts  that  he  had  written  his 
letter  of  February  6th,  and  that  lie  still  remained  in  the 
Cabinet. 

On  June  4,  1892,  an  event  transpired  which  was  inter- 
preted by  the  country  to  mean  that  Mi-,  Blaine  wna  oo 
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imtger  averse  to  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  caiuUilato.  Ou 
that  date,  lie  wrote  the  following  letter  of  resignation  to 
PresiUent  Harrison  : — 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  June  4, 1892. 
To  THE  President  : — 

I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  ot  State  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
I  was  appointed  by  you  on  Alarch  6,  1880. 

The  condition  of  pubio  affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State  justifies  me  in  requesting  that  my  resignation  may 
be  accepted  immediately.     I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

Jamcs  G.  Blaike. 

To  this  Mr.  Harrison  sent  promptly  the  following 
reply  :— 

Executive  Mansion,  "Washington,  June  4, 1892. 
To  the  Secretary  of  State:— 

Your  letter  of  this  date  tendering  your  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has 
been  received.  The  terms  on  which  you  state  your  de- 
sires are  such  as  to  leave  mo  no  choice  but  to  accede  to 
your  ^vishes  at  once. 

Your  resignation  is  therefore  accepted. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

^£^'J▲^u^'  HAi;RmoN. 
Hon-  James  G.  Blaine. 

This  dramatic  event  was  quickly  turned  to  their  account 
by  the  Harrison  opponents,  many  of  whom  were  already 
in  Minneapolis,  or  on  tlieJr  way  there.  They  did  not  hes- 
itate to  construe  it  as  a  break   between   Harrison    and 
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Blttine,  and  as  notice  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  place  tlie  name  of  tlic  latter  before  tlie  Convention  and 
to  count  on  hit;  nntagonism  to  the  Pro«?ident. 

This  was  the  conditiou  of  a^TnirB  when  the  Hepublican 
National  Convention  opened  at  Minneapolis  on  June  7, 
1892.  It  bticaiue  uppartnt  uu  the  tirst  day's  session  that 
the  Harmon  opponents  woald  use  all  the  arts  and  ma- 
chinery within  their  control  to  carry  theii- object.  Assum- 
ing tlie  aggressive,  and  having  a  majority  on  the  National 
Committee^  they  organized  the  Committee  on  Credentiahi, 
and  other  ComiiuLtees  in  their  favor,  and  selected  one  of 
their  own  number  as  Temporary  Chairman  of  the  Con* 
vention. 

There  were  in  the  Convention  006  votes,  requiring  464 
to  nomiiiate,  if  all  were  cast.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
Convention,  the  friends  of  President  Harrison  found  they 
could  cohere  and  hold  their  forces,  even  if  they  could  not 
exactly  number  them.  In  this  they  had  the  advantage  of 
H  single  name  and  object,  nameU%  Harrison  and  Ids  noui> 
nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were 
not  succeeding  as  they  had  expected.  They  must  prevent 
the  nomination  of  Planisou  on  the  first  ballot.  In  order 
to  do  tliis  they  dare  not  let  go  the  name  of  Blaine.  Yet 
that  name  was  not  proving  as  magical  as  they  had  antici- 
pated. This  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion  of  a  dark  horset 
which  was  in  itself  a  confession  of  weakness,  though  it 
was  thought  to  be  in  accord  Mith  the  original  designs  of 
those  who  had  been  using  Blaine's  name  from  the  very 
first.  Moreover,  the  transit  from  Blaine  to  a  dark  hor«6 
would  be  fraught  with  great  danger^  for  there  were 
many  sincere  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  Conventiont 
who  would  not  have  deserted  him  for  a  tlurd  man,  baft 
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who  would  have  preferred  to  transfer  their  strength  to 
Harrison. 

On  the  the  third  day  of  the  Convention,  the  situation 
was  greatly  simplified  by  a  gathering  of  the  delegates  who 
favored  Harrison.  They  onitibered  more  than  half  the 
Convention.  They  therefore,  resolved  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, force  the  fighting  and  overcome  the  tactics  of  the 
opposition,  which  were  now  tactics  of  delay.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  gave  them  their  oppor- 
tunity. They  moved  the  adoption  of  a  minority  report 
instead  of  the  majority  one,  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama 
contests,  and  easily  carried  it.  The  Convention  was  theii'6 
from  this  time  on. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  Convention,  June  10th,  brought 
the  nominations  and  balloting.  It  was  a  day  of  superb 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Harrison  delegates  and  lead- 
era.  It  was  a  day  of  extreme  anxiety  and  unrest  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  using  Mr.  Blaine's  name,  for  they 
had  two  battles  on  hand,  one  to  make  everything  rally  to 
their  standard,  in  order  to  prevent  Harrison's  nomination 
on  the  first  ballot,  the  other  to  make  a  fresh  deployment 
of  their  forces,  under  fire,  and  shift  them  bodily  to  a  new 
man.  They  could  not  do  the  former  without  formally 
presenting  bid  name  to  the  Convention,  yet  to  do  this  was 
to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  contents  of  his  own  letter 
declining  to  bo  a  candidate.  Neither  could  they  do  the 
latter  without  more  time  for  manipulation  than  the  major- 
ity were  now  willing  to  extend. 

So  the  roll  call  for  nominations  began.     Senator  Wol- 

cott  nominated  Mr.  Blaine  in  an   able  speech,  which  was 

ably  seconded.     The   Convention    buret    into    applause 

rhich  was  continued  for  many  minutes,  to  be  renewed 

iia  and  again.     The  demonstrations  did  not  result  in  a 
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f^Um^ede,  nor  even  disguise  the  preparations  for  a  cbango 
from  ^Ir.  Bluiiie  to  Mr.  Mclvinley. 

When  IndiaDu  was  reached,  the  veneraljle  Richard  W, 
Thoinpsou  placed  ihe  name  of  Benjamin  HaiTison  in  nom- 
inatioii  with  a  fewappropnate  remarks.     This  drew  forth 
e<iuftlly  long  and  loud  applause,  which  was  to  be  repeated. 
even  more  vociferouslj'  when   Channcey  M.  Depew,  caroaj 
to  Bccond  the  nomination. 

The  balloting  began  amid  subdued  excitement.  From' 
the  very  first  it  was  manifest  that  nothing  liad  occurred  to 
shake  the  resolution  of  the  Plarrison  delegates.  The  de- 
signed awing  from  Hlaino  to  MoKinloy  cropped  out  early 
in  ttm  balloLing,  but  It  carried  little  from  the  Harrison 
column  until  Ohio  was  reached.  All  such  losses  were 
very  nearly  met  by  a  correspoudiug  swing  from  Blaine  to 
Harrison,  among  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  dark 
horse  camp.  The  ballot  was  taken  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  10th,  and  resulted  in  the  following  figurea : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast £i04| 

Necnury  to  a  cboico .  453 

BeiUnmin  llarriHon  recciTed  .    ■ 

James  G.    Blaine .......  Ifi 

William    McKinley 183 

Robert   T.  Lincolu « 

ThoraRS   B.   ReeA .  4 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Blaine's  reasons  for  re- 
signing the  portfolio  of  State*  and  whether  the  use  made 
of  hiM  name  iit  Chicago  was  with  his  consent  or  not.  he  ex- 
pressed no  dis;ipp<:)intment  at  the  result*  but  extended  his 
sympathy  and  help  to  the  nominees  and  the  party,  as  was 
his  wont.  Tliough  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign,  owing  to  physical  inability,  he  freely  advised, 
and  on  September  3d,  18&2  submitted  hia  views  in  full  by 
letter.    They  were  followed  soon  after  by  &  brief  speech. 
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delivered  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  candidate  for  Vice 
President.  The  letter  is  important  ub  a  review  of  the  po- 
litical situation  and  as  a  contribution  to  party  history.  It 
reads : 

"Bab  Haebok»  Me.,  Sept  3,  1892. 
"To  Hon.  James  H.  Manloy,  Cliairman,  etc.,  Augusta,  Me. 

**  My  Dear  Sin : — Not  being  able  for  reasons  which  I 
have  explained  to  you,  to  deliver  public  si>eeches  in  this 
present  campaign,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  my 
views  on  tlie  issues  which  T  regard  as  being  strongest  for 
the  Rei>nblicRns  to  urge  before  the  people. 

'^1 — The  issue  of  the  greatest  consequence  is  the  tariff 
on  imports,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  until  a  settlement  is 
effected  by  a  majority  so  large  that  it  will  be  tantamount 
to  general  acquiescence.  The  Republicans  are  agretwive 
on  this  subject.  Two  years  ago  they  passed  a  general  en- 
iictment  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  for  a  time 
failed  to  meet  with  popular  approval  and  was  regarded 
\>ith  a  certain  degree  of  distrust  by  those  who  had  always 
upheld  the  protective  system.  But  a  powerful  reaction 
has  come  in  consequence  of  the  vindication  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  by  experience.  It  is  found  to  have  worked 
admirably  and  within  the  last  year  has  produced  a  greater 
volume  of  business,  internal  and  external,  export  and  im- 
jKjrt,  than  the  United  States  ever  transacted  before.  Not- 
withstanding the  character  and  extent  of  the  opposition  to 
it,  agriculture  is  remunerative,  manufacturers  are  prosper- 
ous, and  commerce  is  more  flourishing  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  thus  vindicating  the  McKinley  tariff  by  an  im- 
pressive and  undeniable  series  of  facts." 

"  Against  this  tariff  the  Democratic  party  has  taken  a 
position  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try.    They  reject  entirely  the  doctrine  of  protection,  pro- 
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Iiouuce  it  a  fmud  uiul  uimt|]eumli2c  it  gourrolly^  A  reso- 
lution, to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, against  the  representations  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolations  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  thus  manifesting  tJie  in- 
telligent participation  of  every  man  in  the  coitvention. 
Sometimes  a  reaolutiou  may  be  adopted  in  haitte,  or,  wlien 
I  the  convention  is  adjourning,  it  may  fail  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  members;  but  tliia  resnbuinn  was  debated,  pro 
and  con,  adopted  after  a  contest,  and  wna  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  members  of  the  convention.  It  is  contained 
in  these  wortia:  *We  denounce  the  Republican  protec- 
tion as  a  fraud  upou  the  labor  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  dechire 
it  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  Party  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
impose  and  collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue  only.  We  demand  that  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government 
when  honestly  and  economically  admiuisterod.'  " 

•*  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  rend  the  resolution 
by  which  Mr.  Calhoun  souglit  to  defend  his  nullification 
scheme  in  1833,  he  will  find  the  tariff  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  general  havmuny  therewith,  and,  if  he 
examines  the  subject  further,  he  will  discover  that  the 
duties  in  the  compromise  tariff  which  i*econoilod  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  appeased  his  angry  followers  in  South  Carolina, 
were  of  a  more  compreheusive  character  than  thos.?  con- 
templated in  the  Democratic  resolution  of  1892. 

"The  Democrats  are  in  the  Jiabit  of  naming  JeffeJbou 
ae  the  founder  of  their  party;  and  yet,  on  the  subject  of 
tariff,  they  are  in  radical  opposition  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Jefferson.  Toward  the  close  of  liis  administra- 
tion the  revenue  from  tlie  tai-iff  on  imports  produced  a 
considerable  £>urplus,  and  the  question  was,  what  should 
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be  done  ?  Should  the  tariif  be  reihicedt  or  should  this  sur- 
plus be  maintained?  Je£feraon  pointedly  asked:  *  Shall 
wc  suppress  the  imposts  uiid  give  that  advantage  to  fomgii 
over  domestic  manufaotuvers?*  For  himself,  he  recom- 
luended  that  *the  imposts  be  maintained'  and  that  the 
surplus  created  *shuuld  be  appropriated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  canals,  rivers  and  education.' 

**  If  the  Constitution  did  not  give  sufQcieat  power  to 
warrant  these  appropriations,  Jefferson  went  so  far  as  to 
recommend  that  it  be  amended.  This  presents  the 
strongest  condition  of  affuii*s  upon  which  a  protective 
tariff  can  be  justified  and  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  The  Democrats  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  are  the  direct  opponents  of  the  policy 
which  Jefferson  thus  outlined  and  adhered  to. 


"  2 — When  the  principal  of  reciprocal  trade  was  first 
proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  tariff  system  the 
Democrats  showed  as  much  generous  appreciation  of  the 
question  and  gave  it  their  support  so  long  as  the  Repub- 
licans refused  to  accept ;  but  when  the  Republicans  came 
to  approve  it  the  Democratic  support  vanished,  and  in* 
stead  of  favoring  we  find  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention passing  a  resolution  hostile  to  the  system.  Dut 
in  spite  of  Democratic  opposition  we  have  attained 
through  reciprocity  a  new  and  valuable  trade,  and  the 
system  Iios  demonstrated  its  many  advantages.  We  are 
able  to  declare  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  hides  free  of 
all  duties  under  the  McKinley  bill,  but  instead  wo  passed 
a  law  by  which  we  asked  the  several  nations  interested 
wliat  they  would  give  to  have  their  articles  free.  We 
found  the  pnvileges  which  we  were  able  to  give  without 
cost  or  charge  would  secure  a  large  trade  in  Brazil  nnd 
Cuba,  in    the  windward  and  leeward  Islands,  in  British 
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Guinea  And  Juinaica,  Sau  Domingo  and  the  fire  Central 

Americas;  and  to  a  miiior  degree  in  Australia,  France 
and  Germany;  nil  in  exchange  for  articles  \vhich  we  in- 
tended to  gratuitously  admit.  The  free  list  of  tbe  Mc- 
Kintoy  tariiT  is  larger  in  number  of  articles  and  in  t^gre- 
gate  amount  of  their  import  value  than  the  dutiable  li»t. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  t-o  the  United  States  if 
every  article  that  was  put  on  the  free  li»t  hud  been  made 
a  subject  of  inquiry  to  see  what  we  could  get  in  exchange. 
We  omitted  to  do  so  for  many  years.  That  n  '  '  :ih 
cost  the  Government   advantages  in  trade  wli  ;•! 

have  amouitted  to  teus  of  millions  of  dollars.  TJiis  is  the 
whole  of  the  reciprooity  scheme.  It  is  very  plain  and 
very  simple,  (t  .necures  a  valuable  trade  in  excliunge  for 
articles  otherwise  destined  to  be  put  on  the  free  list. 
The  Democratic  party  think  they  can  discredit  it,  and 
they  make  an  effort,  apparently  for  the  unpatriotic  reason 
that  the3'  did  not  originate  it. 

»'3 — With  all  its  calamities  the  war  brought  us  one 
great  blessing— national  currency.  There  are  many  who 
will  say  it  was  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  war  to  biiiig 
about  80  auspicif>us  a  result  to  capital  and  labor.  Prior 
to  the  war  we  had  the  worst  cnrrency  s^'stem  of  any 
enlightened  nation  in  the  world.  The  State  banks,  with 
some  exceptions,  were  thoroughly  irresponsible.  They 
Bxiatcd  by  tlmuhands  throughout  the  United  States. 
^Wherever  one  of  them  failed  the  result  was  a  large  loss 
and  great  distress  among  the  people.  No  one  was  respon- 
sible for  their  bills  and  they  were  generally  found  scattered 
in  the  pockets  of  laboring  men  to  whom  they  were  a  total 
loss  without  any  possible  redemption  whatever.  Of  the 
State  banks  it  was  often  and  truly  said  that  their  debta 
were  the  measure  of  the  profits.     They  have  caused  an 
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aggregate  loss  of  handreds  of  millions  of  dollars  among 
tlie  poor. 

*'  Since  the  close  of  the  war  all  this  is  changed.  Every 
paper  dollar  that  circulates  among  the  people  has  the 
United  States  behind  as  gnarantee.  All  the  banka  that 
exist  are  auder  the  control  of  the  National  Government 
and  if  they  fail  as  financial  institutions  the  Government 
has  taken  care  that  their  bills  shall  be  paid  by  secorities, 
deposited  in  Government  vaults.  Tender  these  circum- 
stances it  is  a  matter  for  extraordinary  surprise  that  the 
Democratic  convention  should  deliberately  pass  resolu- 
tions for  the  revival  of  the  State  banks.  The  palpable 
effect  of  this  policy  if  carried  out,  would  be  to  cheat  the 
poor  man  out  of  his  daily  bread.  If  State  banks  lie 
adopted  and  the  circulation  attain  a  large  issue  no  device 
could  ba  more  deadly  for  the  deception  and  despoilment 
of  all  the  commercial  and  laboring  cla&sea.  How  die 
Democratic  convention  came  to  make  such  a  declaration, 
who  was  its  author,  what  intclligeiit  purpose  was  in  it^ 
will  remiiin  a  mystery*  I  liave  heai-d  the  argument  ad- 
duced that  we  would  keep  the  money  at  home  if  StaU* 
banks  were  instituted,  but  we  should  keep  it  at  home 
Iracause  it  was  so  worthless  that  nobody  wonld  take  it 
abroad.  Were  the  system  of  State  banks  revived  we 
would  again  have  discounts  at  the  State  lines,  larce 
charges  for  drafts  and  financial  centers  and  general  > 
ciou  of  every  bill  offered  in  payt,^p**  ^i 

every  few  years  that  would  Viae  ^*'*^* 
innocent  holders  of  bills  -   \^^   Tyft."*^*?' 
parties  owning  the  ba***^^*^  ^«   ^  ^  o^V**" 

"The  three  iijji  AWefte^^  ;  ^^vV 

upon  which  T     ^xfi  * 
would  not  rou*^ 
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ttttion  of  these  questions  before  the  people  until  every 
V(»t«r  is  luade  to  know  and  uudorstaud  llieir  true  aud 
weighty  significance. 

"  Very  sincerely  youi-s, 

**  James  G.  Blatxe." 

On  June  18, 1892,  Mr.  Blaine  was  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  hia  sou  Emmons,  who  died  suddenly  at  Chicago, 
where  he  resided.  This  was  the  third  time  in  1p.ss  titan 
three  years  that  death  had  invaded  his  hoiisehold^  each 
lime  to  seize  on  a  favorite  and  to  give  to  grief  iu  greatest 
weight.  These  repeated  blows  were  very  keenly  felt  by 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  served  to  retard  that  restoriition  to  health 
which  an  aduiiring  nation  so  ardently  hoped  for. 

In  the  autumn  of  1892,  Mr.  Blaine  and  family  TetTiroed 
to  Washington  to  reside.  There,  in  a  milder  climate  and 
amid  congenial  companions  he  hoped  to  fully  recuperate 
health,  and  indulge  his  tastes  for  literature.  But  ere  be 
had  been  there  for  any  length  of  time  he  was  stricken  with 
disease  of  so  decided  a  form  as  to  alnrm  his  friends  and 
medical  advisers.  On  Dec.  18,  he  fell  into  Byucoi>e,  from 
which  he  rallied  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  It  was  then 
given  out  that  disease  had  assumed  organic  form,  that  the 
kidneys  were  the  centre  of  the  trouble,  and  heart-failure 
might  cause  his  death  at  any  moment.  The  greatest 
anxiety  prevailed  a.s  to  his  condition,  and  words  of  8ym-< 
pathy  were  wafted  from  every  corner  of  the  laud  toward' 
his  sick  chamber. 
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On  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  7,  1893.  the  illness  of  Mr, 
Blaine  assumed  such  an  alarming  form  as  to  dispel  all  hope 
of  recovery.  His  condition  was  that  of  syncope,  due  to 
lieart-failure.  Hi.s  two  physicians  alternated  at  his  bedside 
during  the  night,  and  they  succeeded  in  restoring  him  ottly 
by  means  of  the  most  powerful  medicaments. 

The  family  group,  summoned  hastily  to  the  scene  of  sor- 
row, and  composed  of  Mrs.  Blaine,  Miss  Harriet  BiainCt 
Mrs.  Damrosch  and  child,  and  the  children  of  Colonel 
Coppinger,  anxiously  awaited  the  result.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  hour  had  arrived  when  he  nmst 
respond  to  remedies  or  finally  succumb,  the  minister,  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  pastor  of  the  Presbj-tcrian  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  was  sent  for,  who  held  family  devotions. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  8  the  physicians  authorized  a 
bulletin,  the  first  of  significance  since  that  of  Dec.  17.  That 
of  Dec.  17  read: 

"  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  suffering  for  some  time  past  with 
.symptoms  of  impaired  general  health,  but  which  did  not 
clearly  indicate  the  disease  of  any  particular  organ.  Evi- 
dence ofloca]  organic  disease  has  been  manifested  recently^ 
and  it  is  believed  his  present  condition  is  due  to  this  cause. 
WTiile  there  is  nothing  in  the  disease  to  warrant  the  fear  of 
any  very  rapid  progress,  he  has  shown  within  a  month  past 
more  signs  of  serious  illness  than  before.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  aggravation  may  pass  off,  but  no  positive  statement  cvx 
40  (6&&^ 
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iug  and  prolonging  it  indefinitely.  They  acknowledge, 
however,  that  the  spark  may  be  extinguished  at  any  mo- 
nieut.  Mr.  Blaine's  very  critical  conditinn  is  sliown  by 
the  fact  that  ouo  of  tlie  physicians  is  nhno&t  constantly  at 
his  bedside  to  meet  the  first  symptom  of  relapse." 

This  hovering  between  life  ami  death,  this  heroic  strug- 
gle for  existence,  so  clmracteristic  of  the  great  civic  war- 
rior, excited  profound  national  regret.  The  home  of  the 
dying  man  was  constantly  besieged  by  inquirers,  and  the 
wires  flashed  incessantly  the  latest  reports  as  to  liis  condi- 
tion. It  seemed  as  though  hope  reigned  universal  that  the 
magnetic  statesman  might  yet  be  spared,  and  that  nothing 
was  paramount  to  the  desire  for  information  respecting  his 
condition.  If  Blaine  were  passing  away,  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  a  solicitude  which  none  but  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  beloved  could  excite. 

This  condition  of  alternate  sinking  and  rallying  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  Eager  millions  scanned  the  daily 
bulletins  to  revive  their  liopes  or  add  to  their  despair  re- 
specting the  stricken  man.  Ai  he  had  a  thousand  times 
surprised  opponents  and  friendly  audiences  by  his  spleit- 
did  abilities,  so  now  he  surprised  his  physicians,  and  bis 
myriad  of  friends,  by  hi*  mugnificent  rallying  powers. 
Death  could  have  no  easy  victory  over  one  wliose  vital  re- 
source seemed  unquenchable.  The  better  day  asserted 
itself  after  tlio  worse,  and  the  struggle  went  on,  as  if 
equal  giants  were  contending  for  the  grandest  of  earthly 
prizes. 

But  as  days  went  by  the  struggle  became  more  and  more 
unequal.  Disea.se  laid  closer,  deeper  hold  on  vital  parts. 
Strength  failed  each  hour.  Gradually  unconsciousness 
came,  and  the  great  man  lay  helpless  for  days,  while  dis- 
ease completed  its  grim  triumph.     At  length  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  Jrtiinary  27, 1898,  at  11  o'clock,  the  annotincemeDt 
wetit  forth  to  tlie  luitiidj  and  Mia  wnvld  tlmf 

'*  James  G.  Blaine  was  dead.'* 


Jfot  since  the  taldng  away  of  Gartield  or  Lincoln  had 
the  nation  felt  a  soror  bereavement.  Of  all  the  dcathb  of 
illustrious  men,  in  a  whole  decade  of  years,  not  one 
ttiuched  80  deeply  and  universally  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
pie.  In  the  wide-spread  sorrow,  iu  Uie  sincerity  of  the 
grief,  it  was  manifest  how  close  and  inspiring  had  been 
his  touch  with  the  American  masses,  how  much  he  had 
been  of  them,  how  ho  had  known  tliem  by  name  and  lo- 
cality, how  his  great  heart  had  ever  resj>onded  synijKi- 
theticiilly  to  every  appeal  of  friend  and  foe.  All  the  bit- 
terness and  antagonisms  which  such  an  active  and  uggres- 
sive  life  ns  his  may  have  stirred  were  hushed.  Party  lines 
were  effaced  while  a  whole  people  mourned  the  departure 
of  one  who  ranked  in  life  with  the  greatest  and  grandest 
of  earth. 

Mr.  Blaine's  death  was  almost  concurrent  with  that  of 
Ei-Presitlent  Hayes,  General  Butler,  Bishop  Brooks,  Judge 
Lamar,  General  Doubleday  and  Ex-Postmaster  General' 
Campbell.  But  unlike  theirs  his  denth  had  been  one  of 
patient  struggle,  of  long  watching  hoius.  As  nature  sets 
her  times,  he  was  a  young  man,  being  at  his  age  of  sixty- 
three  years,  more  tlian  two  score  years  the  junior  of  Glad- 
stone, whose  voice  still  rang  with  no  uncertain  somid  in 
the  English  parliament.  Yet  with  this  relative  youth,  he 
passed  away  almost  the  last  iHustrious  group  of  statesmen 
who  followed  the  dark  days  of  rebellion  with  their  patri- 
otic and  intellectual  achievements. 

The  hour  of  Mr.  Blnirie*s  diss<tlntion  had  been  made  evi- 
dent early  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  27.     He  bad  f»as»ed  a 
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restless  night,  and  had  been  pronounced  "  not  so  well  "  by 
liU  physician.  At  9  A.  M.  the  nurse  noted  symptoms  of 
heart  failure.  The  physicians  were  hastily  summoned,., 
but  their  powerful  remedies  proved  useless  now.  The 
cloBiug  scenes  wore  ou,  and  the  dying  man  lay  quiet  and 
unconscious,  surrounded  by  his  sorrowing  family.  So 
softly  did  the  vital  force  steal  away,  that  no  one  knew  ex- 
actly when  it  went. 

As  Mr.  Blaine's  health  had  evidently  been  impaired  for 
a  long  tiu^e,  and  as  the  precise  uature  of  his  malady  had 
been  clouded  in  mystery,  the  physicians  in  charge  author- 
ized the  publication  of  the  following  report  respecting  his 
case. 

**  The  beginning  of  Mr.  Blaine's  illness  dates  back  some 
years.  The  curliest  signs  of  ill  health  were  asRociated  with, 
and  no  doubt  due  to  a  goaty  tendency  which  mauifested 
itself  in  sub-acute  attacks  of  gout,  disturbances  of  disges- 
tion  and  progressive  iuuutritiou  and  aniemia. 

**  Subsequent  events  prove  that  at  this  time  changes 
were  going  on  in  the  arteries  of  the  hotly,  which  resulted 
later  in  symptoms  of  obliteration  of  vessels  and  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  kidne3's.  The  attack  of  paralysis  in  1837 
was  connected  with  similar  alterations  in  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  brain. 

"During  the  Summer  of  1892  the  evidences  of  failing 
hcaltii  were  more  decided,  and  in  November,  on  his  return 
to  Washington,  his  symptoms  suddenly  assumed  au  ag- 
gravated form.  From  this  time,  although  there  were 
periotls  of  apparent  improvement,  he  continued  to  grow 
worse  from  week  Ui  week.  The  symptoms  were  at  first 
more  directly  connected  with  the  kidneys,  and  examina- 
tions of  urine  showed  that  theie  was  a  progressive  inter- 
stitial change  going  on  in  that  organ,  and  that  he  had  a 
form  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 


"Toward  the  end  of  Docember 
sigDK  of  uiiustial  \vcukiies8  fron 
and  dilation,  and  on  Ufceniber  li 
tftck  of  heart  exhaustion.  From  t! 
of  the  same  nature  recurred  on  s< 

"From  the  middle  of  January  i 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  njore 
was,  howL-vur,  ft  daily  loua  of  flesl: 
For  three  days  before  Mr.  1 
no  marked  cliange  in  his  ooiidili 
Homewhat  more  feeble  than  oa  t\u 
night  before  his  death  In;  did  ui 
nic'diatt!  danger.  Toward  the  m 
his  pulse  was  obt»ei'vcd  to  be  ve: 
ing  more  embarraased.  As  a  re 
action,  uedema  of  the  lungs  occ 
tiiucli  suffering  at  11  o'clock. 

"During   llie   whole  of  Mr. 
tinn  -wafi   well  performed,  anc 

wan   taken  in  full   tjuantiliesJ 

clear  except  when  clouded  by  urd 

Bulation*  and  althougli  unabl 
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DeTTfl  of  Mr.  Blaino's  death  had  made  a  very  profound  im- 
pression upou  him.  While  recognizing  the  fact  from  Iho 
statement  of  physicians  and  uiemberti  of  tlic  family  tlmt 
ultimate  recovery  in  Mr,  Rhiine's  case  was  improbable,  be 
WiiS  still  wholly  unprepared  for  it  at  this  time,  and  the  au- 
nouucement  hadbeeu  a  great  shock  to  him.  He  felt  unable 
under  the  circumstances  to  Gutet  upon  the  aonsideratiou 
of  any  public  business  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
most  of  whom  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Blaine  in  the 
official  family  relations,  and  therefore,  after  expression 
of  regret  and  sorrow  at  the  loss  sustained  by  themselves 
and  the  country  in  Mr.  Blaine's  death,  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Cabinet  was  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Blaine's 
raomory. 
The  President  then  issued  the  following  proclamation : — 

"  ExEctrrrvE  Mansion,  Washington,  Jan.  27, 1893. 

•'  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  death  of  James  Gillespie  Blaine,  which 
occurred  in  tliis  city  to-day  ab  11  o'clock.  For  a  full  gen- 
eration this  eminent  citizen  has  occupied  a  consjiicuous  and 
influential  position  in  the  nation.  His  first  public  service 
was  in  the  Legislature  of  liis  Stat«.  Afterward,  for  four- 
teen years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of 
Rt-prosentatives,  and  was  three  times  chosen  its  Speaker. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  lie  resigned  his  seat 
in  that  body  in  1881  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Stato  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield.  After  the 
tragic  death  of  his  chief,  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  literary  work,  gave  to  the  public, 
in  his  'Twenty  Years  in  Congress,'  a  most  valuable  and 
enduriug  contribution  to  our  political  literature.  In 
March,  1889,  he  again  became  Secretary  of  St^tc,  and 
continued  to  exercise  thl^  oflicc  until  June,  1892. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  C.  BLAINE. 

"His  devotion  to  tbe  public  intereeU,  h\a  marked 
ability  and  hi»  exalted  patriot iijin  bnve  won  for  liiiu  tbe 
gratitude  and  alVtiction  of  bis  countrymen  and  tbeadmim- 
bion  of  tbe  wtjrid*  In  Ibo  varied  |)ur»uita  of  legiaUtiou, 
diplomacy  and  literature,  bis  genius  added  new  Iiisture  to 
American  citizuubliip. 

^^  As  a  suitable  expression  of  tbe  national  appreciation 
'ot*  bis  great  public  services  and  of  the  general  sorrow 
canned  by  bis  dealli,  I  direct  tbat  on  ibe  day  of  his  funeral 
all  the  departments  of  the  executive  brauoh  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  bo  closed  and  that  on  all  public 
buildings  throughout  tbe  United  States  the  national  flags 
shall  be  displayed  at  balf-slaS',  and  tbat  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  tbe  Department  of  State  be  draped  in  mourn- 
ing. Bbnjamin  Habbisok. 

"By  the  President. 
"John  W,  Fostkr,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  Unites  States  Senate  met  amid  the  gloom  which  tbe 
.nnouncenient  of  Mr.  Blaine^s  doath  had  spread  through 
ihe  Capitol.     As  hoou   as   the  miaute»  were  read,  Mr. 
Hale,  of  Maine,  nrose  and  said : — 

**Mr.  Preftideut: — We  are  again  sunnuoned  into  the 
presence  of  death.  A  very  great  man  has  passed  from 
tbis  earth.  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  died  in  his  houst^  in 
this  city  at  11  o'clock  this  morniiLg.  His  illness  hud  m 
some  measure  prepared  us  for  that ;  but  the  dread  event 
will  carry  siulness  and  mourning  throughoutall  tbe  United 
States  and  will  awakeu  sorrow  wherever  civilized  man 
lives  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Blaine's  career  was  so 
remnrkablo  and  bis  public  services  were  so  great  tbat  in  all 
tbe  biiitories  which  may  be  Amtteu  of  his  tinier  be  will 
stand  as  tbe  centrul  figure,  not  only  as  to  his  own  country, 
but  on   [wlicies  and  subjects  tbat  affected  other  great  ns- 
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lions.  He  bfjloiigtid,  Mr.  President,  not  Id  any  one  State, 
but  to  all  the  uountry ;  and  rennsylvaitiu,  which  gave  lum 
birth-plfice  and  niiitured  him  ;  nnd  MuinL*.  where  liu  nudo 
LLtshonit}  and  where  lie  bttcumc  bur  iirtit  citizcu,  und  which 
filled  bis  lap  with  nil  the  honors  which  tdie  uould  bestow, 
uioui'u  him  no  more  to  duy  than  d(}  the  dweltera  by  tim 
^boi-es  of  the  grcnt  Gulf  and  in  tlm  oiibinH  of  the  fur 
Sierms.  Thia  in  no  time  ur  phice  for  me  to  njietik  in  de- 
tail of  his  distiugiiislied  public  life. 

"  He  was  for  yenrs  a  distinguished  member  of  thd  Aimt 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  nf  the  nation  und  for  »ix 
years  presided  tliere  as  its  Speaker.  His  services  in  ihin 
chamber  covered  years.  His  Wius  twice  Secretary  of  State 
and  was  until  of  late  a  member  uf  the  present  Ailminin- 
tratioD,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  one  Senator  here  wht/ 
will  not  deem  it  Siting  in  view  of  thei»e  facts  and  of  the 
fact  that  he  died  where  bis  last  peaceful  look  fmiu  hiit 
chamber  window  might  einbrace  thU  Capitol,  where  bw 
voice  had  been  so  many  times  heard,  that  we  iu«k«  s  prec- 
edent at  this  time  and  tliat,  although  Mr.  Blaine  was  at 
the  time  of  his  dcatli  a  private  citizen,  this  body  take  iin- 
mediate  adjournment.*' 

In  the  Unuse  of  Representatives,  a  similar  gloom  {i«r- 
vaded  t)ie  chamber,  and  adjourinnent  waa  had  after  the 
foUowing  honorary  proceedingH ; — 

Mr.  M  '   '      .  Mo^  rotw  and  Mid  s — 

**  Mr  :  ;  It  beoomea  my  aod  dnty  to  announce  to 

this  Houoe  ih»  death  of  Jahim  f#.  Blaine.  Mr.  Blaine 
wa«  for  fourteen  ye  >  tit  end  l«adii»g  member 

of  this  HouAO.     For  ..>!  wm»  tiMi  •liatitignUhefl 

Speaker  of  the  tUttttie^  Kv«iry  fKielthni  he  ho*  lieM  he  bo* 
gslded  witii  ' 


Ifl^. 
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ilay.  1  doubt  uot  tlint  every  membfr  tif  tliis'IIoose  will 
be  glad  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  rebjiect  by  an  adjouni- 
raent/' 

Meanwhile  meHsagcs  of  condolence  were  pouring  iii 
upon  thf!  nlUiuted  family  from  all  sections  of  the  c<'>ui)try 
and  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  came  from  tlie  I'refti- 
ilonti  from  cabinet  utfiuers,  from  Governor;^  of  States,  from 
olBcitUtt  of  the  Diplumatic  service,  from  men  of  distinction 
in  all  branches  of  bu^iuesEs  it^^d  without  regard  to  f^arty 
affiliations.  The  monetary  exchanges,  the  bu&iness  boards, 
the  social  clubs,  the  political  organizations,  the  religions, 
charitable  and  literary  societies,  formulated  their  giief  in 
touching  resolutions,  and  forwanled  them  as  evidences  of 
their  profound  sympathy.  The  Legislatures  of  majiy  of 
the  States  were  in  session.  These  all  adjourned  for  the 
day  as  a  token  of  their  respect.  Flags  everywhere  fell'  to 
half  mast.     The  badge  of  mourning  was  nniversu!. 

On  every  side  men  in  public  life,  old  acquaintances  iu 
business  and  politics,  political  friends  and  foes  rose  up 
with  their  eulogies,  their  reminiscences,  their  kuidly  mem- 
ory of  traits,  encounters  and  anecdotes,  each  to  soothe  a 
pang  of  grief,  tu  show  evidence  of  esteem,  to  pay  early 
tribute  to  character,  to  fix  more  indelibly  in  the  popidarj 
mind  those  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  that  had  mado  tlv 
dead  so  distinguished  in  life. 

Of  these  tributes,  none  were  warmer,  j»or  bettor  fitted 
for  a  place  in  his  biography,  than  those  from  his  associates 
in  the  Cabinet. 

Secretary   of  State  Foster  sind ;     '^  In  diplomacy  Li» 
chief  characteristic  was  his  exalted   Americaniiim.     He 
was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  tha. 
reciprocity  policy   which  distinguished  the  close  of  hi 
public  career  was  an  outgi*owth  of  his  convictions  respect- 
ing that  docti'ine.    His  diplomatic  correspondonco  wi 
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rank  among  the  best  of  his  political  productions.  His 
reputation  abroad  will  mainly  rest  upon  liis  ucts  ub  Seore- 
Ury  of  State,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  tliat  in 
the  past  ten  years  at  least,  he  has  been  the  best-known 
American  in  foreign  lands." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Foster  said :  '*  1  first  met 
Mr.  Blaine  when  he  became  a  meutber  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress,  and  during  Iiis  six  yeai'*B  service  iis  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  that  time  he  was  in 
full  health  and  a  magniiiceiit  spcfinien,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  of  mature  manhood.  As  Speaker,  he  was 
the  absolute  dictator  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  en- 
joying more  fulfy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
me  mbera  than  any  other  Speaker,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Henry  Clay,  whose  career  Mr.  Blaine's  ao 
much  resembled.  His  career  has  been  one  of  Jcaderslup, 
and  without  doubt  he  possessed  the  confidence,  respect, 
Si^nd  affection  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
more  than  any  man  of  his  time.  His  fame  is  world-wide. 
His  i^ersonal  popularity  and  his  hold  upon  the  popular 
affection  were  not  confined  to  his  own  party.  His  death 
will  be  sincerely  mourned.'* 

Attorney  General  Miller  said; — 

"  He  was  a  born  leader  of  men  and  richly  endowed  by 
nature  with  all  those  qualities  that  make  a  great  states- 
man. In  the  United  States  a  thorough  legal  training  is 
almost  indispensable  to  a  great  and  diversified  public 
career.  That  without  such  training  Mr.  Blaine  could 
achieve  success  in  the  various  positions  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  fill  is  an  additional  evidence  of  his  extraordiaaiy 
natural  powers," 

Said  Secretary  Noble  : — 

"James  G.  Ulaine  died  within  three  days  of  the  aixty- 
third  anniversary  of  Uis  birth  and  little  less  thaa  tUvtX-^ 
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years  from  Uio  time  lie  entered  Cungresi*,  uu  the  first  Moa* 
day  of  Deoomber,  1863.  During  tlds  long  and  most  eveut- 
ful  ittrimi  iie  held  the  attention  and  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  his  countrymen  to  a  moat  extraordinary  degree-^ 
more,  I  think,  than  any  other  political  leader  save  Lincoln 
or  Clay.  Like  Clay  his  fullowcrb  were  loving  nnd  en- 
thusiastic, and  alike  they  achieved  gi-eat  success  but  failed 
to  reach  the  summit  of  their  ambition — the  Presidency. 
Blaine  was  highly  intellectual  and  refined.  Ho  had  gi'cat 
mental  disci]i1ine  nnd  vigor,  with  physical  strength  and 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  His  learning  and  expe- 
rience gave  him  iminenbe  resources  of  precedent  and  ilJus- 
iration,  aud  no  man  was  ever  more  ready  to  see  his  oppor- 
tunity or  take  advantage  of  his  opponent  in  debate. 

*'  The  facility  and  variety  of  his  attack  and  defens 
were  unsurpassed.  He  was  distiiigui.shed  as  a  Congrea 
man,  ns  a  Seuatori  Cabinet  Minister,  and  political  leader, 
displaying  great  wisdom  in  counsel,  aud  formulated  the 
principles  and  issues  of  his  party  with  uneni])g  accuracy. 
Blaine  was  an  American  thorougldy  and  hivariably — he 
loved  our  country  and  institutions.  His  death  will 
greatly  lamented  aud  the  whole  nation  will  do  his  momorj 
honor.    His  critics  will  not  be  in  this  country." 

Seci*etary  Elkins  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  wonderful  man  and  wonderfull} 
gifted.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  slatesnjen  and  politi- 
cal  leaders  the  country  has  produced,  and  the  most  con* 
Bpicuous  leader  of  his  time.  He  was  the  idol  of  hispartyi 
the  most  loved  man  in  it.  He  had,  more  than  any  othe 
political  leader  in  the  country,  the  most  enthusiastic  fb| 
lowing  and  best  and  most  loyal  frienils.  He  inspired  hlil 
party  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  man  in  it.  Kor_ 
nearly  twenty  years  he  did  more  than  any  other  leader 
■bape  its  policy.    Hi^  control  over  men,  his  power  to  dm^ 
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tliem  to  him  and  command  their  unselfish  support  was  be- 
yotid  that  of  any  other  party  leader  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

**  His  loss  will  be  widely  felt  and  mourned,  but  his  life 
will  lie  a  continuing  inspiration  to  his  party.  Mr.  Blaine, 
though  thoroughly  educated,  full  of  culture  and  accom- 
pUahments  never  paraded  liis  learning.  He  was  versatile, 
full  of  resources  and  more  widely  informed  than  any  man 
or  statesman  of  his  time.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  was 
modest,  seldom  speaking  of  himself^  his  position  or  com- 
manding influencd  in  his  party  and  in  the  country.  He 
was  broad,  liberal  and  just,  always  generous  to  an  oppo- 
nent ;  tender,  gentle  and  affectionate  toward  his  friends. 
Without  distinction  of  party  his  death  will  be  mourned 
as  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  Truly  a  great  man  has 
^passed  away,  and  a  gieat  light  gone  out.'* 

Postmaster  General  \Vanamaker  said  : — 

"Pennsylvania  may  well  be  proud  of  her  brilliant  son, 
clever  as  Henry  Clay  and  eloquent  as  Daniel  Webster. 
As  an  all-around  statesman  his  name  will  always  be  rher- 
ishod  with  the  ten  greatest  Americans." 

Secretary  Rtink  said  :— 

**  I  have  no  hoHitatioii  in  miyiitg  timt  in  many  respects 
Mr.  Blaine  outranked  any  of  Id.s  cunlvniporuries,  and 
none  haa  wioldod  a  grratt^r  influonoo  lu  Hhaping  the  for- 
UiUPH  (tf  the  Ut'piililii'un  party.  Oim  of  (ho  qualities  I 
have  always  cstfeuiod  thn  nnmt  liighly  in  Janic;*  Ci.  Hlaine 
was  his  ttturdy,  unswerving  AuiurirnuiAUi.  Ho  will  alwaj's 
be  one  of  the  couHpiouoUH  lignron  In  the  political  history 
of  this  country.  While  serving  with  him  in  President 
Harrison's  Cabinet  our  relations  were  of  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  character.  For  somo  time  I  noted  with  deep 
regret  that  physically  ho  was  not  as  vigorous  as  In  former 
jears.     His  death,  whilo  not  unexpected, ^\VwV*.ii.^'«»2^ 
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ghouk  to  the  people  of  the  wbulo  nation,  trrefipective  nf 
thoir  political  sentiments." 

Ttiv  pulpit  broke  furth  iu  elo(|uence  over  the  event  nf 
BlHine'kt  death,  and  its  strains  were  highly  eulogi^tio  itf  liia 
graiul  chunictei'  as  wnll  as  dueply  tcmching  respecting  tbo 
uatioirs  lo^.  So,  the  ne\v8pa^>erB  o£  the  hiiid,  with  iheir 
keen  insight  Into  character^  their  likeu  and  dislikes,  foum) 
in  the  death  of  James  G.  Blaine  a  pervading  calamity,  a 
canito  for  aitiversal  regret,  an  opportunity  for  analysis  and 
aulogitmi,  that  bespuke  for  the  departed  a  di^tincliuu 
which  every  one,  without  regard  to  party,  was  now  proud 
to  acknowledge.  The  following  sample  of  their  com- 
ments will  set  the  style  of  the  whole. 

**  The  Kepublic  has  lost  its  most  distinguitiihed  citizem 
Through  all  the  range  of  itH  public  life  his  infliiencG  has 
been  felt,  Iuh  work  hau  been  actiu,  his  triumphs  won,  and 
hiH  supremo  ability  accepted.  Party  leader,  orator,  his- 
torian, legislator,  Htatenman,  gi*eat  in  all  theae,  he  was 
greatest  of  all  in  a  national  career  which  rested  solely 
upun  the  unshaken  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  great  niAS9 
of  voters  in  the  Uepublican  party. 

And  so  now  and  on  the  morrow  of  his  death,  the  plattd-^ 
its  of  history  and  the  jiraise  of  posterit)^  seem  but  ii  light 
and  empty  thing  by  the  bier  of  the  man  who  goes  to  his 
grave  loved  as  no  man  of  his  day  has  been  lovod  by  the 
million.  It  is  much  to  have  been  the  leading  American, 
to  have  stood  on  the  world's  stage  and  played  a  great  part 
in  the  affairs  of  men, — it  is  more,  a  thousand  timef*  more, 
that  in  lonely  farm  bouses,  in  solitary  villages,  in  great 
cities,  in  all  places  where  Americans  live  and  work,  the 
news  of  his  death  will  bring  a  strange  sorrow  i<t  men  timt 
never  saw  hira,  that  their  life  as  citizens  aiid  their  actiitn 
as  Republicans  vnU  seem  the  emptier  because  **  Blaine  In 
dead." 
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Mr.  Blaine's  family  were  tcailored,  by  tUo  President  aud 
the  authorities,  those  formal  observances  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  dead,  wliicli  give  national  character  to 
funeral  solemnities.  But  these  the  family  declined  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr,  Blaine's  express  wish  before  he  died 
that  hh  funeral  should  be  private,  and  unaccompanied  by 

Yet  ao  great  was  the  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  such 
the  heartfelt  desire  to  accord  more  than  usual  honors,  tliat 
the  very  large  gathering  of  mourners  and  attendants  at 
the  funeral,  on  Monday,  Jan.  30,  representing  the  depart- 
ments and  various  branches  of  the  public  service,  as  well 
state  aud  civic  bodies  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Union,  con- 
tributed spontaneously  to  an  impressive  funeral  demonstra- 
tion. All  public  business  xv&s  suspended  in  the  NHtional 
Capital  while  the  ceremonies  were  in  i)rogres8. 

The  funeral  services  began,  at  11  A.  M.,  in  the  home  of 
the  deceased,  which  stood  within  sight  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  scene  of  his  late  ofiicial  labors.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  simple  rendering  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
reading  and  prayer  by  Uev,  Dr.  Ilunilin.  The  cnsket  was 
tbeu  closed,  and  the  mourners  and  attendants  formed  in 
solenui  processional,  moving  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
tlie  Covenant,  where  further  ceremonies  were  held.  The 
pall-bcarors  were :  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine  ;  Senator  Frye, 
uf  Maine ;  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama ;  ex-Speaker 
Reed,  of  Maine ;  Kepreseutative  Boutelle,  of  Maine ;  Rep- 
reaentave  Hitt,  of  Illinois  j  (formerly  Mr.  Blaine's  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State) ;  Representative  Bingham,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  State  Mr.  Blaine  was  born ;  Gen- 
eral Tiiomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio, second  cousin  of  Mr.  Blaine; 
Jolin  Hay,  ex-Asaistant  Secretary  of  State :  Joseph  H. 
Manley,  of  Augusta  ;  Almet  F_  Jenks  and  P.  V.  T.  Kly. 

Mrs.  Blaine  was  so  sorely  grief-stricken  aa  ^<ci  V^  \s»3is^s 
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to  join  in  tLo  cliarcb  ceremotxies.  Tlie  church  was  pi-o- 
fusely  decorated  witii  flowers  unil  i)lant3.  Seals  were  re- 
BBi'ved  for  the  iamily,  pall-bearcrs.  President  and  cabinet, 
members  of  Congress  itiid  of  Suprenie  Court,  Department 
officials,  and  members  of  the  Diplomatic  corps. 

At  12  M.  the  processional  entered  tlio  church,  headed 
by  tlie  minister,  reading  as  he  advanced,  and  moving  amid 
solemn  strains  from  the  organ,  at  which  Mr.  Blaine's  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Damrosch,  prcHidcd.  The  casket  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  chancel  luoa,  amid  the  shadow  of  plants  mid 
ttto  mountains  of  flowers.  The  minister  completed  his 
reading,  offered  eloquent  and  toucliiiig  prayer,  invoked  a 
benediction,  and  left  the  honored  doud  again  to  tho  ki  ■ -p-. 
ing  of  the  pall-bearera. 

The  procession   now  moved   from  the  church  to  thti 
Georgetown  Cemetery,  where  Mr.  Blaine's  sou  Walkel 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  Coppiuger,  already  rested,  in  a  spo 
selected  by  Mr.  Blaine  himself.     At  the  grave,  the  simple 
burial  service  was  rendered,  and  the  mortal  parts  of  the 
distinguished  dead  were  consigned  to  their  last,  long  rest. 

Thus  was  laid  away  with  simple  but  befitting  ceremony 
the  grandest  statesman  and  most  impressive  personage  of 
Iiis  country  and  time.  He,  above  all  other  men,  had 
touched  the  popular  imagination  with  a  sense  of  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  Nation  as  to  its  destiny  on  this 
continent  and  as  to  the  iJcaec  and  prosperity  of  this  hem- 
isphere. What  coincidencd  so  striking  as  that  while  tlie 
clods  were  falling  on  hi.s  coffin  men  were  already  turning 
to  the  consideratiou  of  new  duties  in  the  Pacific  Oec 
for  which  his  policy  had  in. great  part  prepared  them, 

Mr.  Blaine  left  a  large  estate  as  evidence  of  his  tbr 
and  strictly  business  ca]>acity,  and  nominated  his 
beneficiary  and  executor  of  the  same. 
[the  end.] 


